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These Volumes contain an Abridgement, 
and for the most part a very brief one, of a 
series of Discourses, delivered in Marischal 
College, on Moral Philosophy and Logic. 

It has long been the Author's practice, 
with a view to assist the memory of hi« 
hearers, to make them write Notes of each 
discourse. But as that was necessarily 
done in haste, inaccuracy was unavoid- 
able : and many of them have expressed 
their wishes that he would put it in their 
power to procure correct copies of the 
whole Summary, a little enlarged in the 
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doctrinal parts, and with the addition of a 
few illustrative examples, Tliis is one of 
his motives to the present publication ; 
which some are pleased to think has been 
too long delayed : and which is become 
the more excusable, as hundreds of manu* 
script copies of the Notes, many of them 
incomplete as well as incorrect, are now 
extant ; and as several extracts from them 
have got, he knows not how, into print, 
with more imperfections, it may be, than 
could reascmably be imputed to the author. 
He begs leave to add, as another reason fo^ 
making these papers public, that be has been 
advised to it by many persons, whose judg- 
ment and love of good learning entitle them 
at all times to his most respectful attention. 

It will no doubt be observed, that some 
of the following topics, though brevity has 
been aimed at in all, are treated more com- 
pendiously than others. This could, he 
thinks, be accounted for ; bvt not without 
much egotism, and a detail of particular^ 
neither necessary nor interesting. 
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No body, he presumes, will be offended, 
if in these papers there be found, as there 
certainly will, numberless thoughts and ar- 
guments which may be found elsewhere. 
It will be considered, that, as a Professor's 
province is generally assigned him by pub- 
lic authority, his business is rather to coU 
lect and arrange his materials, than to in- 
vent or make them. In his illmtrations^ in 
order to render what he teaches ate perspi- 
cuous and entertaining as possible, he may 
give ample scope to his inventive powers: 
but, in preparing a mmmary of his prin- 
ciples, he will be more solicitous to make a 
collection of useful truths, however old, 
than to amuse his readers with paradox, 
and theories of his own contrivance.— 
And let it be considered further, that, at 
all the practical, and most of the specula- 
tive parts of Moral Science, have been 
frequently and fully explained by the ablest 
writers, he would> if he should affect novelty 
in these matters, neither do justice to his 
subject, nor easily clear himself from the 
charge of ostentation. 
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Of such of the Autlmr's Lectares as have 
already, under the name of Es^c^j been 
published in the same form in which they 
were at first composed, particularly those 
on Language, Memory, and Imagination^ 
he has made this abridgement as brief as 
was consistent with any degree of pers[H- 
cuity. Some may think, that he ought to 
have left out those parts; and he once 
thought 'so himself. But it occurred t(» 
him, that many persons, into whose hands 
this book will periiaps come, may have 
never seen those printed lectures, and pos- 
sibly never would see them ; — ^that he could 
not with a good grace recommend it to any 
body to purchase the volumes in which they 
are to be found ; — and tbat^ if those parts 
Aould be wholly omitted, his System, as 
exhibited in this Epitome, would have a mu- 
tilated appearance, and be still more imper- 
fect than it is. 
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1. Human kaowledge has been divided into his- 
tory, philosophy, mathematics, and poetry or fable^. 
History records the actions of men, and the other 
appearances of the visible universe* Poetry or 
iEable is an imitation of history, according to pro* 
bability, and exhibits things not as they are, but 
as we might suppose them to be. Philosophy in. 
vestigates the laws of nature, with a view tq the 
regulation of human conduct, and the enlarge* 
ment of human power. The mathematical sciences 
ascertain relations and proportions in quantity and 
number.— 'History and philosophy are founded in 
the knowledge of real things. Mathematical truths 
result from the nature of the quantities or num* 
bers compared together. Poetical representations 

* Ba<con considers poetry as a part of human knowiedge, and 
9)fttbenuiticft a9 W appendage to natural pbilosopiiy. » 
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are approved of, if they resemble real things, and 
are themselves agreeable. 

2. These parts of knowledge are not always 
kept distinct or separate. Philosophical investiga- 
tion may find a place in history, and historical nar- 
rative is often necessary in philosophy. Many 
things in natural philosophy are ascertained and il- 
lustrated by mathematical reasoning. Poetical de- 
scription may contribute to the embellishment of 
history ; as may be seen in many passages of Livy, 
Tacitus, and other great historians. Arid true 
narrative and sound reasoning may in poetry be 
both ornamental and useful, as we see in many 
parts of Paradise LosU 

3. History is refc^rred to mem^ory, because it 
records what is past, whereof without memory 
men wpiild have no knowledge. Poetry is the 
Vfotk of fancy or imagination, that is, of the in*- 
ventive powers of man ; which however must be 
regulated by the knowledge of nature. Philoso- 
phy and mathematics are improved and prosecJuted 
by a right use of reason : but there is this differ- 
ence betweert them, that to the discovery of ma- 
thematical truth reason is alone sufficient i where- 
as, to foFm a philosopher, reason and knowledge 
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of nature are both necessary. Mathematics, there- 
fore, though an instrument of philosophy, and an 
appendage to it, cannot with propriety be called a 
part of it. 

4. Of philosophy different definitions and de.*' 
scriptions have been given, according to the di& 
ferent views which have been taken of it. As im* 
proved by Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and other great 
met^, it may now be defined, the knowledge of 
nature applied to practical and useful purposes. It 
is usefol in these four respects: first, because it 
exercises, and consequently improves, the rational 
powers of man : secondly, because it gives plea- 
sure by gratifying curiosity : thirdly, because it 
regulates the opinions of men, and directs their 
actions : and, fourthly, because it enables us to dis« 
cover in part the existence and attributes of the 
Supreme Being, the Creator; of all things, who 
has established those general principles, which are 
called the laws of nature^ and according to which 
all the phenomena of the universe are produced. 

5. Without some acquaintance with nature^ we. 
could not act at all, either in pursuing good, or in 
avoiding evil j we should not know that fire would 
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burn or fdod ndurisli us. In brutes/ whose expe- 
Tience^ compared with ours, is very limited, the 
want of this knowledge is supplied, as far as may 
be necessary for them or beneficial to us, by na- 
tural instinct — We discover causes by comparing 
things together, and observing the relations, re^ 
semblances, and connections, that take place among 
tliem, and the effects produced by their being ap- 
plied to one another* And, by comparing several 
causes together, we may sometimes trace them up 
to one common cause, or general principle j as 
Newton resolved the laws of motion into (he vis 

inerticB of matter. 

« 

6« As all philosophy is founded in the knowledge 
of nature, that is, of the things that really exist ; 
and as* all the things that really exist, as far as we 
are concerned in them and capable of observing 
them, are either bodies or spirits, philosophy con- 
sists of two parts> the Philosophy of Body, and the 
Philosophy of Spirit or Mind, The latter, which 
is our present business, has been sometimes called 
the Abstract Philosophy, because it treats of things 
abstracted or distinguished from matter j and some- 
times it is called Moral Philosophy, on account of 
ils influence on life and manners. It eonsists> Kke 
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every other branch of science, of a speculative 
and a practical part : the former being employed 
in ascertaining the appearances, and tracing out 
the laws of nature ; the latter, in applying this 
knowledge to practical and useful purposes. But 
to keep these two parts always, and entirely dis« 
tinct, would, if at all practicable, occasion no little 
inconvenience. 

7. The speculative part of the philosophy of 
mind has been called. Pneumatology. It inquires 
into the nature of those spiritis or minds, whereof 
we may have certain knowledge, and wherewith 
it concerns us to be acquainted ; and those are the 
Deity and the human mind. Of other spirits, as 
good and evil angels, and the vital principle of 
brutes (if this may be called spirit), though we 
know that such things exist, we have not from the 
right of nature any certain knowledge, nor is it 
necessary that we should. Pneumatology, there- 
fore, consists of two parts, first. Natural Theology, 
which evinces the being and attributes of the Deity, 
as far as these are discoverable by a right use of 
reason j and, secondly, the Philosophy of the Hu* 
man Mind, which some writers have termed Psycho- 
logy. We begin with the latter, because it is more 
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immediaijdj the oigect of our experience.-* An 
Appendix will be mbjnined, ooocendag the imOKH:- 
talitj and incorporeal nature of the human aouL 

8* The mind of man may be improTed, in re- 
ipectf first of action, and secondly, of knowledge. 
The practical part, therefore^ of this abstract phi* 
losc^hy conssts of two parts. Moral Phikisophy 
(strictly so called), which treats of the improve- 
ment of our active or moral powers ; and Logic, 
which treats of the improvement of our intellectual 
£iculties. Thus we see that the moral sciences may 
be reduced to four, psychology, natural the- 
ology, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, and LOGIC Thesc, 
with their several divisions and subdivisions, I shall 
consider in that order which may be found the 
most convenient. 
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^« This science explains the nsiture of the se^ 
veral powers or faculties of the human mind^ 
By the faculties of the mind^ I understand those 
capacities which it has of exerting itself in per* 
ceiving, thinking, remembering, imagining, &c. ; 
and by the mind itself, or sotU^ or spirit^* of man» 
I mean that part of the human constitutioti which 
is capable of perceiving, thinkings and beginning 
motion, and without which our body would be a 
senseless, motionless, and lifeless' thing. These 

* These words are not strictly synonymous ; but it is need* 
Um to be more explicit in this place. 

VOL. I. A 
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faculties were long ago divided into thoie of pbk- 
CEPTiov and those of volitiok; and the divi- 
sion^ though not accurate, may be adopted here. 
Bjr the perceptive powers we are supposed to ac- 
quire knowledge ; and by Ae powers of volition, 
or will, we are said to eiLert ourselves in action. 



CHAPTER I. 

^HE PEaCEPTrVS FACULTIES. 

10* These may perhaps be reduced to nine. 
1. External sensation, by which we acquire the 
knowledge of bodies and their qualities. 2. Con- 
sciousfiess, by which we attend to the thoughts of 
oar minds, and which is also called reflection. S« 
Memory^ 4. Imagination. 5. Dreamii^. & The 
&cidty of iqieech, whereby we discover what is 
passing in the miods of one another. 7« Abstnio*^ 
tioo, a thing to be explained by and by. 8. Re**: 
sbn, judgment, or understanding, . by which w^^ 
perceive the difference between truth and falsehoods 
9. Conscience, or the moral faculty, whereby 
we distinguish between virtue and vice, between 
what ought to be done and what ought not to be 
done. 

11. Whether this distribution of our perceptive 



powers be a(curate» or sufficiently C6mprehen8iv6^ 
will perhaps appear afterwards ; at present we need 
not stop to inquire. I shall consider tfaern, not lot 
the order in which I have just now named theiD» 
but in that order that shall seem the most convex 
nient. And I begin with the faculty of speech : 
that subject being connected with some others that 
my hearers ace already acquainted with, and therep 
lore likely to be attended with little difficulty", even 
to those who are not much accustomed to abstract 
inquiry.; to which it will, for that reason, serve ai 
» proper and eaay introduction. But, before I 
proceed to it, a few remarks must be premised for 
the purpose of explaining some words which will 
]&eg|U<»tiy oeciir in the course of these inquiries. 



SECTION 1. 
Some words explained* . 

■ 12. Th At we exist, and are continually employed 
ibouta variety of things, is certain and self-evident* 
Sometimes we perceive things themselves; and this 
happens when they are so far present with us as to 
a£Eeet our organs or powers of sensation : thus we 
^t xMw perceive light, and the other things around 
t|s. Sometimes we think of things when they are 
Bot in this sense present with us. Thus ai mid- 
mght» or when our eyes are shut, we can think of 
%kCt and the other things we have seen or heard 
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jhi<<<*« *'^t' «I'M When wt tts :sam: cvrf 

.11, .».»!»• **« •'»•' ••Mijiiiii^r* erf 
III It.ii I ••*♦ ' • **' «» Hulitm of it. 
it'< .« .1.. •'• ♦' •» • •»•'»• |»lirii«e 

I.I I io- Mt*t»l «•>'•) lidii bent 
inir|uiM*h I iiMil, f\iMii llir iriaccmmfee 
whii'li siiiii*. Miiiii* lirtviMiHrd it, 
occusiun III iiiiMiv iiioiq. If Um 
tiotc opitiiofi^ III II Inn wi* N|ic*ak <sf*iiif 
AriHtotle, iiuuiiiiii|i liU ii|iliiioim or 
this sense of tin* wnnl i« iiilhrr VrtoA 
li«h. Somctiiiu.N il iiii^iiii^ iuw\ particoiii. ^f ^ 
croncciving or coiii|iinhiMHhiift ^^ thing; asvl 
Nuy, the Epicureiiii |)lnlfitiM|ihy, nccordx^ 
rnoN fVfca of it, wjim vny tiiiftirndly to 
1 1 wuH h>ng used to sljftiiJy an iiniij^inary tidiK^i; 
Ihr intiM-vention of which we wrre Mn|)p05edr;<rier- 
• 1 1\ r i^xli'inal things, or bodien, Fur many 
•iMil iiiudrni |»hiU)sophers fancied, that tlie 
iiinlil piMVoivo nothing but what was ccjntigaoiB 
n, iM in tho Miuuo pluoo with it; and, as the 
\\s^ pi'iiiMxo U'i/4i»ti/ us nro not in the same 
\\i\\\ iho M»ul, ^lor. if ihoy wore, they would 
|\iv uvAi*^ tho h\un,in IhhIv) it was said that we dU 
i^in |V\\vuo Uuv^o iHxhcs themseh'es, but only 
•.<^v>M \v\ \u\\ulvxt.^utMl unapftK of thein« which p)feo- 
\Ss\U\i \»\^i« ilnnUm aukU jviH*:r:iti3g the L\::Txut 
Nslx % >^^^< K"^ in iHc sat»e |<;ftc« widx the K^mU 
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or contiguous to it All this is not only fiction, 
but unintelligible. We perceive bodies themselves ; 
and can as easily understand how the soul should 
perceive what is distant, as how it should perceive 
what is contiguous or near. 

14. In the Platonic, and perhaps too in the' 
Pythagorean philosophy, ideas are those external, 
self-existent, and uncreated models, prototypes, or 
patterns, according to which the Deity made all 
things of an eternal and uncreated matter ; and 
which, while he employs himself in creation, he 
continually looks upon : whence it is supposed that 
the word /Sea (from uluy^ to see or behold) is de- 
rived. Cicero gives two Latin* terms corresponding' 
to ideoj in this sense of the word ; and those ai*e 
species arid forma. The first (derived from the old 
Latin verb specioj I behold) is more according to 
analogy ; but is inconvenient, because those ob* 
lique cases in the plural specierum and speciebus 
cannot be admitted into good Latin ; and therefore 
our author prefers the other word^rwia, to whose 
plural cases there can be no objection. Of these 
self-existent ideas Plato was, as Cicero says, mar- 
vellously fond ; supposing that there was some- 
thing divine in their nature. The word idea, in 
this sense of it, we shall not often have occasion 
to. repeat. 

15. The same word has still another meaning 
^mong philosophers ; having been used to denote 
a thought of the mind, which may be expressed 



bf a general tera^ or conuaoo appdhiiM^ dbm » 
bf a amui whicii is not a proper aame. The 



of idem in this sense of die tenn, and are general 
names or coounon af^UativeSy bccaose tliej be- 
looi; eqvaDj to errrf man, every horse, every 
mountain* That this maj be the better nnder^ 
ilood^ and in order to prepare my hearers for some 
dungs that will immediateiy follow, it is proper to 
introduce here a few remariu on that faculty of 
omr nature, which some have called abstraction, or 
the power of forming general ideas by arranging 
tilings ill dasses ; a ^cul^, which the brutes pro- 
baUy have not, and without whidi boch langinige^ 
ind science would be imposnble. 

16# All the things in nature are mdmldm^ 
things : that is, every thing is itself and one, and 
not another or more than one. But when a num-^ 
bmr of individual things are observed to resemble 
eich other in one or more particulars of import* 
ance» we refer them to a class, tribe, or spedes^ 
to which we give a name ; and this name belongs 
equally to every thing comprehended in the species^ 
Thus, all animals of a certain form resemble each 
other in having four feet ; and therefore we con-^ 
sider them as in this respect of the same species, 
to which we give the name quadruped ; and thi^^ 
name belongs equally to ievery individual of the 
species ; from the elephant, one of the greatiest, to 
thQ mouse, one of the leastt 



a 17. Again^ observifig several spedes to resenw 
ble each otjier in one or more particulars of im» 
IKirtance^ we refer them to a higher class, called 
m genuSj to which We give a name ; which name 
belongs equuily to every species comprehended in 
the genus, and to every individual comprehended 
in the several species. Thus all the tribes of living 
ihmgs resemble each other in this respect, that 
they have life ; whence we refer them to a genus 
called animal; and this nanae belongs equally to 
every species^ of animals, to men, beasts, fishes, 
fowls, and insects, ^uid to each individuai man» 
beast, fish, Homlj and insect* 
. I& Further, All things animated and inanimate 
vesemble each other in this req^ect, that they ai« 
created { whence we refer them to a genus still 
hi^er, which may be called creature^ ; a nam^d 
which belongs equally to every genus and species 
is£ created things, and to each int&vidual thing 
that is created^ Furtlier still, all beings whatever 
exist or are, and in this respect may foe said to 
resemble each other : in which view we refer them 
to a genus still higher, called beifig, which is the 
h^hest possible genus. 

1 19. The English word kind is said to have beeii 
originally of the same import with genus^ and s^t 
the same with species. But the words kind and 
sort have long been confounded by our best writers j 
and hence, when we would speak accurately on 
this subject, we ai^ diliged to take, the words ^fifms 
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and ipecies from another language. All those 
thoughts or conceptions of the mind, which we 
express by names significant of genera and specieSj 
may be called general ideas j and have been by 
aome philosophers called ideas simply. And those 
thoughts or conceptions, which we express by pro* 
per. names, or by general names so qualified by 
pronouns as to denote individual things or persons, 
may be called singtdar or particular ideaSy and 
were by some English writers of the last century 
termed notions. In this sense of the words, one 
has a notion of Socrates^ Etna^ this town^ that house; 
and an idea of many motmtain^ house^ town. It 
were: to be wished, that the words idea and notion 
had been still thus distinguished ; but they have 
long been applied to other purposes. And now 
idea seems to express a clearer, and notion a faint* 
er, conceptiont 

fiO. Of the manner in which the mind forms 
general ide^ so much has been said by metaphy- 
sical writers, that without great expence of time, 
not even an abridgement of it could be given : and 
I apprehend it would not be easy to make such an 
abridgement useful, or even intelligible. It ap- 
pears to me, that, as all things are individuals, all 
thoughts must be so too. A thought therefore is 
still but one thought ; and cannot, as such, have 
that universality in its appearance, which a general 
term has in its signification. In short, as I under- 
git£m4 tbe words, to have general ide»s, or generic 
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conceptions, is nothing more than to know the 
meaning and use of general terms, or common ap- 
peliatives. Proper names occur in language much 
more seldom than general terms. And, therefore, 
if we had not this faculty of arranging things 
according to their genera and species^ general 
terms would not be understood, and consequendj 
language (as already observed) would be impcto* 
sible« 

21. There is another sort of abstraction, which 
affects both our thinking and our speaking ; and 
takes place, when we consider any quality of a 
thing separately from the thing itself, and speak 
and think of it as if it were itself a thing, and 
capable of being characterised by qualities. Thus 
from beauti/ul animal^ moving animal^ cruel anU 
maU separate the qualities, and make pouns of 
them, and they become beauty ^ motion^ cruelty ;^ 
which are called in grammar abstract nouns ; an(l 
which, as if they stood for real things, may be 
characterised by qualities, great beauty^ swift mo^ 
tiony barbarous cruelty. These qualities, too, may 
be abstracted and changed into nouns, greatness^ 
soDfflnesSy barbarity, &c. Of these abstract nouns 
thete are multitudes in tvtry language. 
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SECTION II. 

Of ihe FaaOhf ef Speech. 

Q% The philosophy of speech is an important 
and curious part of science. In treating of it, I 
Sfhallf first, explain the origin and general nature 
of speech ; and, secondly, consider the essential 
of language, by shewing how many sorts of words 
are necessary for expressing all the varieties of 
human thought, and what is the nature and use of 
each particular sort. 

• * ■ 

^ Origif^ and general Nahire of Speet^ 

2S. Man is the only animal that can speak, 
!For speech implies the arrangement and separation 
of our thoughts ; and this is the work of reason 
and reflection. Articulate sounds resembling speech 
may be uttered by parrots, by ravens, and even by, 
machines ; but this is not speech, because it in^* 
plies neither reflection, nor reason, nor any sepa- 
ratipn. of successive thoughts ; because, in a word, 
the machine or parrot does not, and cannot, un- 
derstand the meaning of what it is thus made to 
utter. 

24. The natural voices of brute animals are not, 
however, without meaning. But they differ from 
speech in these three respects. First, man speaks 



by art and iioiitation ; whereas^ brutes utter their 
voices without being taught, that is, by the instinct 
of their nature* Secondly^ the voices of brutes 
are not separable into simple elementary sounds^ 
as the speech of man is ; nor do they admit of 
that amazing variety whereof otir articulate voices 
are susceptible* And, thirdly, they seem to ex«* 
press, not separate thoughts or ideas, but such 
feelings, pleasant and painful, as it may be neces- 
sary, for the good of those animals, or £or the 
benefit of man, that they should have the power 
of uttering* 

25. We learn to speak, by imitating the speedi 
of others ; so that te who is born quite deaf, and 
continues so, must of necessity be dumb* In^^' 
stances there have been of persons, who had heard' 
in the beginning of life and afterwards became 
deaf, uising a strange tort of language, made up 
partly of words they had learned, and partly of 
other words they had invented* Such persons 
could guess at the meaning of what was spoken tO' 
them in their own dialect, by looking the speaker^ 
in the face, and observing the lips, and those otlDer 
parts of the face, which are put in motion by' 
i^>eaking* i 

26* We speak, in order to make our thoughts: 
known to others* Now thoughts themselves are* 
liot visible, nor can they be 'perceived by any out^ 
ward sense* If, therelbre, I make my thoughts; 
^rcefH^bte to anothieir uMtn, it fiiustbe by foeans 
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of signs, which he and I understand in the same 
sense. The signs that express human thought, so 
as to make it known to others, are of two sorts^ 
natural and artificial. 

27. The natural signs of thought are those out- 
ward appearances in the eyes, complexion, features^ 
gesture, and voice, which accompany certain emo- 
ticms of the mind, and which, being common to 
all men, are universally understood. For example, 
uplifted hands and eyes, with bended knees, are 
in every part of the world known to signify earnest 
intreaty •, fiery eyes, wrinkled brows, quick mo- 
IpiciMi^ and loud voice, betoken anger } paleness and 
ttembling are signs of fear, tears of sorrow, laugh- 
ter of merriment, &c. Compared with the mul- 
titude of our thoughts, these natural signs are but 
few, and therefore insufficient for the purposes of 
speech. Hence artificial signs have been univer- 
sally adopted, which derive their meaning from 
human contrivance, and are not understood ex- 
crept by those who have been taught the use of 
thetn, 

28. These artificial signs may be divided into 
visible and audible. The foroier are used by 
dumb men ; by ships that sail in company } ancl 
sometimes by people at land, who, by luoana of 
fire and other signals, cooimunicate intelligence 
from one place to another : but for the ordinary: 
purposes of life such contrivances would be ta* 
convenient and insufficient* And therefore studiblo; 
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signs, performed by the human voice, are in all 
nations used in order to communicate thought. 
For the human voice has an endless variety of ex- 
pression, and is in all its varieties easily managed, 
and distinctly perceptible by the human ear, Iq 
darkness as well as in light. 

29. Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, 
and by the windpipe conveyed through the aperture 
of the larynx, where the breath operates upon the 
membranous lips of that aperture, so as to pro- 
duce distinct and audible sound ; in a way re- 
sembling that in which the lips of the reed of a 
hautboy produce musical sound when one blows 
into them. We may indeed breathe strongly 
without uttering what is called voice : imd, in or^ 
der to transform our breath into vocal sound, it 
seems necessary, that, by an act of our will, which 
long practice has rendered habitual, we should 
convey a sort of tenseness to the parts through 
which the breath passes. New-bom infants do 
this instinctively ; which changes their breathing, 
when stronger than usual, into crying. And per* 
sons in great pain do the same ; which transforms 
their breathing into groans. 

SO. The aperture of the larynx is called the 
glottis^ and, when we swallow food or drink, is 
covered with a lid called the epi-glottis. As our 
voice rises in its tone, the glottis becomes narrower, 
and wider as the voice becomes more grave or 
deep. Now any ordinary human voice may sound 
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z great vaviety of totms ; and each variety of tone 
is occasioned by a variation in the diameter of the 
glottis. And therefore the muscles and fibres, 
that minister to the motion of these parts, must be 
exceedin||^ly minute and delicate. 

31. One may use one's voice without articula* 
tion; as when one sings a tune without appl3dng 
syllables to it : in which case the vocal organs per« 
fbrm no other part than that of a wind instrument 
of music. But speech is made up of articulate 
voices : and articulation is performed by those parts 
of the throat and mouth, which the voice passes 
through in its way from the larynx to the' open 
air ; namely, by the tongue, palate, throat, lips^ 
and nostrils. Speech is articulated voice : whisper*' 
ing is articulated breath. . ^ 

82. * Of vocal articulated sounds the simplest 
are those which proceed tbroughr an open mouth,; 
and which are called vowel sounds. In transmit^^ 
ting these, the opening of the mouth may ber 
pretty large> or somewhat smaller, or very small f 
and thus three different vowel sounds may be 
formed, each of which may admit of three vari* 
eties, according as the voice, in its passage througb 
the inside of the mouth, is acted upon by the lips, 
the tongue, or the throat. In this way, nine sim«. 
pie vowel sounds may be produced. There are 
ten in the English tongue, though we have not a 
vowel letter for each. Indeed our alphabet of 
vowels is very imperfect. In other languages thjenM 
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may be vowel sounds difierent from any we have; 
that of the French u is one. 

as. When the voice in its passage through the 
mouth is totid/y mtercepted by the Brticulsiting cft^- 
gans coming together^ or strongly comjmMedhy 
their near approach to one another^ there is formed 
another sort of articulation, which in writing U- 
marked by a character called a consonsmt. Now 
ailence is the effect of a totd interception <^ the 
voice, and indistinctness of sound is produced by 
a strong compression of.it And therefonf a 
donsonant can have no distinct scMind, unless it be' 
preceded or followed by a vowel, or opening o£ 
the mouths 

34. The variety of consonants, formed by a total 
interception of the voice, may be thus accounted- 
for. The voice, in its passage through the ini^ide 
qf the mouth, may ht 4otalhf intercepted by the 
1^, or by the tongue and pala|;e, or by the tongue 
and throat ; and each of these interceptions may 
happen, when the voice is directed to gO' out by 
the mouth only, or by the nose only, or partly by 
the mouth and partly by the nose. In this way 
we form nine primitive consonants ; which are di* 
vided into mutes, p, t, x; semimutes, m, o, 
and G, as sounded in egg ; and semivowels, m, n, 
and that sound of ng which is heard in Mngj 
and which, though we mark it by two letters, is 
aa simple a sound as any other. The mutes are 
.s64»Ued, because th^rsoundinstantly and totally 
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ceases on brioging the organs together ; the semi- 
mutes, because a little faint sound is heard in the 
nostrils, or roof of the mouth, after the organs 
intercept the voice ; and the semivowels, because 
their sound, escaping through the nostrils, may be 
continued for a considerable time after the voice is 
intercepted. 

35. When the voice, directed to go out by the 
mouth only, or by the mouth and nose jointly, is 
not totally intercepted, but stronghf compressed^ in 
its passage, there, is formed another class of con- 
sonants, which are the aspirations of the mutes and 
semimutes. Thus p is changed into f ; b into v ; 
T into that sound of th which is heard in thing / 
D into that sound of th which is heard in this^ 
ihatj thine. The semivowels do not admit of as- 
piration, or at least are not aspirated in our lan- 
guage. And we have some irregular consonants, 
that cannot be accounted for according to this 
mode of arrangement, as l and r, s and sh ; 
and in other tongues there may be consonant as 
well as vowel sounds, with which we are not ac- 
quainted. 

36. In English the simple elementary sounds 
are thirty-two or thirty-three ; namely, ten vowels^ 
and twenty-two or twenty-three consonants. Our 
alphabet, therefore, if it were perfect, would con- 
sist of thirty-two or thirty-three letters. But, like 
other alphabets, it is imperfect, having several un* 
Tiecessary letters^ and wanting some which it ought 
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io haVe^ Our spelling is equally iitiperfedt ; for: 
itf^ny of our words haVe letters which ate not 
sounded at all ; and the isame letter has not ii| 
every ward the same sounds Hebbe some inge- 
nious men have thought of reforming our alphabet^; 
by introdubing new letters ; and our spelling, by. 
^riking off such as are unnecessary^ and writing 
as we speak. But both schemes ate unwise^ be* 
toiise they would involve our laws and literature 
in confusion ; and impracticable^ because pronun« 
eiation is liable to change, and HO two provinces 
in the British empire have exactly the same pro4 
tiunciation. 

S7i By attending td those motions df the ar- 
ticulating organs, whereby the elementary sounds 
of speech are formed^ an art has been invented^ 
of teaching those to speak who do Hot hean But 
it is most laborious^ and by no means liseful ; for 
the articulation of such persons i^ so uncoutji, as 
to give horror rather than pleasure to jtbe hearen 
Th^ time, therefore^ that is employed in this 
stiidy^ might be laid out to better pui^ose, in 
teaching tho^t unfortunate persons the useof writ* 
ten language, the art of drawings and a convenient 
$y8tem of visible signs for the Communication of^ 
thoughts Every necessary letter of the alphabet 
might be signified by pointing to a certain joint of 
the fingersj or to some other part of the hand ) 
and the more common words, by other visible signs 
«f the same nature : and such a contrivance, when 

VOLi la B 
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ft dutnb man becoiines expert in it, and has learned 
fo read and spell, would be of very great use to 
Mm. ^ 

38* By combining consonants with consonants^ 
and with vowels and diphthongs, an endless variety 
of syllables^ and consequently of words,> may be 
tovmed. In English, exclusive of proper names, 
and of words derived from them, the number of 
tfords does not amount to fifty thousand ; but 
most of them have several, and some of them many 
significations. Two vowels colalescing in one syl- 
lable, so as to form a double vowel sound, make 
what is called a diphthong, as ou in rounds id in 
Juice ; and sometimes a diphthongal sound is ex- 
pressed by a single vowel letter, as u in muscj i int 
windy and sometimes by three vowel letters, as eau 
in heautt/j ieu in lieu. 

39. As much speech as we pronounce with one 
effort of the articulating organs, is called a syl- 
lable. It may be a single vowel, as a, o; or a 
diphthong, as oi ; or either of these modified by- 
one or more consonants placed before it, or after 
it, or on both sides of it ; as to, q/J toy^ oyU top^ 
cup, boil, broils^ swijij strength, &c. The least 
part of language that has a meaning is a word ; 
and words' derive their meaning from common use ; 
and it is both our interest and our duty to lise 
them in the common acceptation. 
' 40. Some words are long, and others short. 
Those that are in continual use, as articles, pron* 
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soans, auxlIiiVy words, prepositibiisj and conjunc- 
lioiis, ought. to be shorty and generally are so. Pri- 
mitive words are in most ' languages short ; which 
proves, that those authors are mistaken whb affirm, 
6n the authority of sonie travellers, that barbarous 
languages abound in long words. Such travellers 
probably inist6ok a description or circumlocution 
for a single word ; and as the voice in speaking 
doies not liiake a pause at the end of each word, it 
is not luuiatural iov those who hearwhat they dd 
not iiiulei'stiuid, to uiistake two or more successive 
words fijr one; Slurvt words do not n^ake style 
iiihai*niotiious, or insipid, unless they be in them* 
selves harsh, or ot* iiltie meaning. 
. 4f. Vvorcls alone do not constitute speech: 
emphasis and accent belong* to all languages. The 
fbi'raer is of two sorts; the emphasis of words, 
find the emphasis of syllables. The first is a 
stronger exertion of the voice laid upon some 
words, ill order to distinguish the more significant 
parts of a sentence. The last is an energy of thd 
voice laid upon some syllables of a word more 
than upon others, because ciistom has so deter-^ 
iniued< 

42. '11) c first, which niay be Called the rhetorical 
eniphnsis, is necessary to make spoken language 
perfectly intelligible. For if the speaker or reader 
misapply the emphasis, by laying the force of his 
voice upon the less significant, pr not laying it oa 
the more significant words^ the hearer must in 




denfaad die ftil isport «f every v« 

ChSldtienp i h enSm t^ vbBe karnb^toreid, oogkl 

to lead Bodmig but what tibqr pcii p iii^ 
Xlie emphattf <if gpeecb is by moat 
caUediWccaf/ bHtaooentisqiiiteadiffsreBtliHna^ 

48* Aooeot if Ibe taur vith wfaid 
For, in speakiag, Ibe voice of eveiy nan is 
tiaies aaoie grave in tbe woaoA^ and at otlier 
more acote or riifflL Accent is rdated to 
«rtong; as appeals in the finmation of the Latin 
wordy from ad and eambtSf and in that of the obfi 
respondent Greek term -rftnim^ fiom vf«r and •!«. 
Ifaf^ people are insenaUe of the tone with which 
themsdves and their neigUNmrs speak; Imt iffl 
perceive the tone of a stranger who comes fiom a 
considerable distance : and if Ins tone seem in any 
d^ree uncouth or unpleasant to them, theirs it is 
likely is equally so to him. Hiis at least is true of 
provincial accents. That accent, and that pronun^ 
ciation, is generally in every country accounted the 
best, which is used in the metropolis by the most 
polite and learned persons. 

44* The Greeks used in writing certain marks 
called accents, in order to make the tones of their 
language of more easy acquisition to foreigners : 
and those still remain in thdr books ; but we can 
«nake no me^ of them« because we know not in 
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what way* they regulated the voice. Every lan- 
guage, and almost every provincial dialect^ is dis^ 
tinguished by peculiarities of tone ; and nothing ib 
more difficult than to acquire those tones of lain-i 
guage that one has not learned in early life : so 
that the native country^ and even the native pro« 
vince, of a stranger, may be known by his accent $ 
which in both public and private life is frequentlji 
m advantage. ){ 

4t&. We learn to speak when our organs are 
most flexible, and our powers of imitation most 
active; that is, when we are infitnts: and even 
then this is no easy acquisition ; being the effect 
of constant practice continued every day, for some 
years, from morning to night.. Were we never to 
attempt speech till grown up, there is reason to 
think that we should never learn to speak at alL 
And therefore, if there ever was a time when all 
mankind were dumb, mutum et turpe pecuSj as ^ 
Epicurus taught, all mankind must, in the ordinary 
course of things, have continued dumb to this day# 
JPor speech could not be necessary to animals who 
were srupposed to have existed for ages without it ; 
and among such animals the invention of unneces*^ 
sary and difficult arts, whereof they saw no ex* 
ample in the world around them, was not to be 
expected. And speech, if invented at all by them^ 
must have been invented either by dumb infants 
who were incapable of invention, ot by dumU men 
who were incapable of speech. Mankind, there^ 
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fore, mu&t have spoken Vin all ages; the young 
constantly learning^o speak by imitating those who 
were older. And if . so, our first parents must 
have received this art, as well as some others, by 
inspiration* 

46. Moses informs us, that the first language 
continued to be spoken by all mankind till th^ 
building of Babel, that is, for about two thousand 
years. But, on that occasion, a miraculous con<p 
fusion of languages took place ; which must have 
immediately divided the human race into tribes or 
nations, as they only would choose to keep together 
who understood one another ; and whicli accounts 
for the great variety of primitive tongues now in 
the world. By primitive tongues I mean those 
which, having no resemblance to any other tongue 
in the sound of their words, are not supposed to 
be derived from any other. Greek and Latin re- 
semble one another not a little ; whence it is pro- 
bable, that both were derived from some primitive 
tongue more ancient than either. The modern 
languages of France, Spain, Italy, and Portugal, 
resemble one another very much ; and we know 
they are in a great measure derived from the an* 
cient Latin. 

47. But there is no reason to think, that at 
Babel any other material alteration was introduced 
into human nature. And as men ever since have 
had the same faculties, and been placed in the same 
or similar circumstances, it may be presumed, that 
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the modes of human thought must have bee« 
much the same from that time forward ; and, coUr 
sequently, as speech arises from thought, that all 
languages must have some resemblance, in struc- 
ture at least, if not in sound. Those particulars 
in which all languages resemble one another, must 
be essential to language. The Essentials (^ Larh 
guage I shall proceed to consider, when I havQ 
made a remark or two on speech made visible by 
writing. 

48. A word is an audible and articulate sign 
of thought : a letter is a visible sign of an articulate 
sound. Every man can speak who hears, and 
men have spoken in all ages ; but in many nations 
the art of writing is still unknown. For before 
men can invent writing, they must divide their 
speech into words, and subdivide their words into 
simple elementary sounds, assigning to each sound 
a particular visible symbol : which,, though easy to 
^s, because we know the art, is never thought of 
by savages, and has been overlooked, or not suf- 
ficiently attended to, by some nations of very long 
standing. By means of writing, human thoughts 
may be made more durable than any other work 
of man ; may be circulated in all nations ; and 
may be so corrected, compared, and compounded^ 
as to exhibit within a moderate compass the accu* 
mulated wisdom of many ag^s. It is therefore 
needless to enlarge upon the usefulness Q£,this ajrt^ 
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fis the meads of ascertaining, methodising, pre* 
serving, and extending human knowledge. 

49/Th^re is reason to think that this art mast 
have been in the ^orld from very early tim^s, and 
that the use of an alphabet was known before the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt were invented. Thew 
last were probably contrived for the purpose of 
isxpressing mysteries qf* religion and governnient 
ill a way not intelligible to the vulgar. For a hie^ 
roglyphic is a sort of riddle addressed to th« 
eye; as if the figure of a circle were carved on a 
pillar, in order to represent eternity; a lamp, to 
denote life ; ftn eye pn the top of a sceptre, te 
fiignify^ f^ sovereign. Such conceits imply refine^ 
ment rather than simplicity, and the disguise rathdr 
than the exhibition of thought; and therefore 
»6em to have been the contrivance of men, who 
were in quest not of a necessary but of a myste- 
rious art ; who had leisure to be witty and alle* 
gorical ; who could express their thoughts plainly, 
. but did not choose to do it. 

50. In China they understand writing and 
t>rinting too, and have done so, we are told, fbc 
many ages : but to this day they have not invented 
kn alphabet, at least their men of learning use 
9ione. They are said tp have a distinct charactel; 
for each of their words, about fourscore thousand 
In all ; which makes it impossible for a foreigner, 
find extremely difficult to a natiye, to understand 



tbeir^iitt^n laflgua^e^ In very earfy ^me«, men 
wrote, by ^pgraving oq ciUMae; afterwardst l^ 
tracing Qx\t figures with a ooloujred liquid upoa 
WQOd^ th^ bark «if trees, the Egyptian papyrus 
loanu&ctufed into a sort of paper, the skins of 
goats, sheep, and caives, m^e into parchment : 
in a word, ^iffexeixt contrivances have been adopted 
in different ages, and by different nations. Penq^ 
ink, and paper, as we use them, are said to have 
been introduced intathi^e part^ of the world about 
six hundred years ago« 

51. The first printing known t^ Europe was, 
like that of the Chinese (from whom, however, 
ipur printers did not borrow it), by blocks of wood, 
whereon were engraved all the characters of every 
|iage^ This art is supposed to have been invented 
|o Genaiany, or in iphndeTS, about the year 14£& 
Printing with moveable types was fqund out about 
thirty years later, and is a very great improvement 
iipon the former inethod. By means of this wani> 
derful art, books are multiplied to such a degree; 
that every family (I had almost said every' pferson) 
lasty now have a Bible ; which, when manuscnpts 
only were in use, every parish could hi^ly afibrd 
to have ; as the ex pence of writing out so great d 
book would be at least equal to that of buitdipg an 
ordinary country church. This one example nmy 
suggest a hint fqr esti;pating the importance of the 
art of printing. 

52. Within less than a century aft^r it was in^ 
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vented, printing was brought fo 'perfectioB in 
France, by the iUustrioiis Robert Stephen and his 
son Henry; who were not only die greatest of 
printers, but also the most learned men <^ modem 
times ; and to whom, for their beautiful and cor- 
rect editions of tbe^ Classics, and for their dicti- 
onaries of the Greek and Latin tongues, every 
modem scholar is under very great obligations* 

SECTION nr^ 

Essentials of Languagt. 

S3. How many sorts of words are necessarjp 
in language ? And what is the nature and use of 
each particular sort? When we have answered 
these two questions, we may be supposed to have 
discussed the present subject. In English, there 
are ten sorts of words, which are all found in 
the following short sentence-^— ^ X now see the good 
f man coming; but, alas! he walks with diffi« 
^ culty/ / and he are pronouns ^ now is an ad« 
vterb ; see and walks are verbs ; £^ is an article y 
good an adjective ; man and difficidty are nounsn 
the former substantive, the latter abstract ; coming 
is a participle ; buty a conjunction ; alas ! an in- 
teijection ; wtth^ a preposition* That no other 
sorts of words are necessary ia language will ap^ 
pear, when we have seen in what respects these 

inecessary^ - 
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. 54. Of NotXNS. A noun, or^ as it is less prch 
perly called, a substantive^ is the name of the 
thing spoken of. Without this sort of word, men 
could not speak of one another or of any thing 
^Ise. Nouns, therefore, there must be in all laa«» 
guages. Those which denote a genus, as animal^ ' 
or a species, as manf may be applied either to one 
or to many things, and must therefore be so conr 
trived as to express both unity and plurality. BuC 
u noun which is applicable to one individual onlyj^ 
and which is commonly called a proper name, can^ 
not, ; where language is suited to the nature of 
things, have a plural. Proper names, therefore^ 
.when they take a plural as well as a singular form, 
cease to be proper names, and become the names 
of classes or tribes of beings : so that, when one 
says duodecim Ccesares^ the twelve Caesars, the 
noun is used as an appellative common to twelve 
persons. Two numbers, the singular and plural, 
are all that are necessary in language. Some an« 
cient tongues, however, as the Hebrew, the Celtic, 
and the Attic and poetic dialects of the Greek, 
have also a dual number to express two ; but this 
is superfluous. And some nouns there are, in 
every language perhaps, that have no singular, and 
some that have no plural, even when there is 
nothing in their signification to hinder it : this is 
irregular and accidental. 

^5. Another thing essential to nouns is gerider^ 
to signify ses. . AU things are either male, or £^ 
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sdale, 01^ both^ w neitben Duplicit}^ of sex being 
uiicommaQ and doubtfu), kngii^e has no expres- 
%ioa for it in the structure of nouns^ but considers 
{kll things, and all the names of things, as mascu« 
Ikie or feminine, or as neuter ; which last word 
denotes neither feminine nor masculine* Of all 
things without sex the names in some languages, 
particularly English, are, or may be, neuter : in 
Latin and Greek, and many other tongues, the 
gender of nouns denoting things without sex is 
fixed by the termination of the noun, or by its 
declension, or by some other circtimstances too 
minute tQ be here specified. 
, 56« Things without sex have sometimes mascu^ 
fine or feminine names from- a supposed analogy 
which they seem to bear to things that have sex« 
Thus, on account of his great power. Death is 
masculine in Greek, and in English has been called 
iike king of terrors. But this does not hold uni- 
versally. In Latin, and many other languages. 
Death is feminine ; and in German, and some other 
northern tongues, the sun is feminine, and the 
moon masculine. Sometimes the name of an ani« 
mal species is both masculine and feminine ; which, 
however, implies nothing like duplicity of sex, 
and means no more thjan that the name belongs to 
j0very individual of the species^ whether male or 
female. 

f 57* When the sex oi animals is obvious, and 
ttaterigl to be known^ one name is sometimes given 



to the hial^^ ana anotMr to the femate ; as kmgi 
queen ; son, daughter ; man^ woman, kc. When 
tlie sex isless obvious» pr less important, as in in* 
sebts, fishes, and niany sorts of birds, one namii 
serves for both sexes, and is masculine or feminine 
according to the custom c£ the language. Andi 
here let it be reiiiieu*ked, once foridl, thatin what, 
relates to the gender of nouns, and indeed in ai<* 
most every part of the grammar of every lan- 
guage, certain arbitrary rules have be^n established^ 
which cannot be accounted for philosophically^ 
from the nature of the thing j which, therefoMi 
it belongs not to universal grammar to coiiisdef f 
and for which no other reason can be given, than 
that such is the law of the language as cusitotti ha* 
settled it. 

5& Of I^NOiTHs. The name given to thi^ 
class of words sufficiently declares their nature ; 
they being in all languages put pro fiominiiuSj in 
the plau^e of nouns or of names. Persons (ion^ 
Versing together may be ignorant of one another^s 
names, and may have occasion to speak of tilings 
or persons, absent or present, whose names they 
tidier do not know, or do not care to be alwayli 
repeating. Words therefore there must be, to be 
us^d instead of such names $ and withal to asccr* 
tain the gender, situation, and some other obvious 
and generad circumstances d the things or persons 
spoken of. These words are called pronouns. 
Some c^ them may introduce a sentence, and^tre 



thef^ore called prdpodtiv^ as 7, iftoo, he^'^kel 
IkiSy thaty &c. Others are termed subjunctive or 
relative^ because they sut^om a'clause or sentence 
to something previous, as quiy qtuty quod; who^ 
whichy tkaU This sort of pronoun has the im« 
port of both a pronoun and a copulative con-^ 
junction, * and inay be resolved into et iUe^ et iUa^ 
etiUudi 

69. In conversation, the persdn who speaks is first 
and chiefly attended to, and the person spoken to 
i^ttext.^ Hence ego, /;:is caHed the pronoun of 
the first person ; tUy thoui of the second; and/ 
as distinguished from these,' hCy she^ and it, are 
(Cialted pronouns of the third person. Those of the 
first and second need no distinction of gender, - as 
the sex of the speakers is obvious to each other 
from tiie -voice, dress, &c. But th6 pronoun of 
the third person must have gender, iUey. illa^iUudj 
he, she, it : because what is spoken of may be ab« 
sent, and consequently its sex not obvious; or 
may be not a person, but a things and consequently 
of neither sex* The pronouns of all the three 
persons must have number ; because the speaker^ 
the hearer, or the thing or person spoken of, may 
be either one or more than one. Pronouns are 
not numerous in any language, very few being 
sufficient for all occasions on which they become 
necessary^ The different classes of them are well 
enough distinguished in the common grammars. 
• 60# Op Attribptes^: These are wbrds which 
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denote the attributes, qualities, and operations, of 
things and persons* They form a very numerousi^ 
class, and were by the ancient grammarians called 
/jT^oTit, verba^ whatever may be said or affirmed 
concerning persons or things* Thus of a man ii 
may be said, that he is goodj that he speak^j or 
that he is wtdking. Attributives are of three sorts, 
adjectives, verbs, and participles. An adjective, 
or epithet, denotes a quality, and nothing more ; as 
good^ badf Uackj white. Verbs and participles de- 
note qualities too, but with the addition of some- 
thing else, as will appear by and by. 

61. It is strange, that in all the common gram« 
mars the adjective should be considered as a noun«' 
It is no more a noun than it is a verb. Najr, verb^ 
and adjectives are of nearer affinity than nouns and 
adjectives. For the verb and adjective agree ii^ 
this, that both express qualities or attributes ; 
whereas the noun is the name of the thing to whicb 
qualities or attributes belong. And therefore the 
term adjectioe^nouri, is as improper as if we were to 
say partkiple-Tiounj or verh^noun. 

62. In many languages it is a rule, that the ad- 
jective must agree with its noun in gender, number, 
and case : and where adjectives have gender, num« 
foer, and case, the rule is reasonable and natural* 
But it is not so in all languages. English adjectives 
have neither gender nor number ; but, like in- 
declinable Latin adjectives (eLsJrugiy centum^ ne^ 
quamjf are invariably th.6 same« We say, a good 



fnan^ A good fvxNttan^ ik good thi% ; go()d meoy 
good women, good things ; without making any 
(hAbge in the adjective i and tn the ayntax we &el 
fio inconvenience^ And the same thing 19 true of 
Sngliah pdrticiplbs. 

• 63* One variation^ how^vef, those English, ad^ 
jectives require^ which in thHr signification ildmit 
of the distintitions of more ind iss$. This paper 
is wbite» and snow is white, but snoMr is whiter 
than thi^ paper. Solon , was wise^ Socrates wiser^^ 
Solomon the wisest of tatUi The degrees are inf 
numerable in .whibb different things may possesi 
the same quality : it is impossible to say H^ith pre- 
cision, how much wiser Solomon was than S0crajte9i 
or by bow many diegre^s snow is whiter than this 
fApss* 3ut in human art there is no infinity j 
^d^ therefore^ we. cannot in langtiage have der 
grees of comparison to express all possible viirietiea 
9£ more and less. 

: . ^4w Two degrees of comparisotii the compara- 
tive .and superlative^ are iall that seem to be neces^- 
sary; and, for caressing these* different jbationa 
may have different contrivances : what is called 
the positive degree is the simple form of the ad- 
jective^ and expresses neither degree nor conipari.. 
son. Participles admit not of the variation we 
itpeak of : when they seem to assume it, as whefi 
w^ say doctuSj doctior^ dpctissimus^ they cease to 
be participles^ and become adjectives* Some ad- 
j^erbs admit of .this . vc^riety, as diu^ diuHus. diutis^ 



fmt* Verbs too may express degrees of compa^ 
risQD, but do it by means of auxiliary adverbs) as» 
fnagis omoti vehementimme amat 

65. The comparative degree denotes superiority^ 
and implies a comparison of one or more persons 
or things, with another, or with others, that is, or 
are, set in opposition; Solomon was wiser thaa 
Socrates; the Athenians were more learned thaa 
tlie Thebans; he is more intelligent than all his 
teachers. There are two superlatives ; one imply^^ 
jng comparison* and each denoting eminence or 
fuperiority. We use the former when we say, 
^lomon was the wisest of men ; where Solomon 
is compared to a species of beings of whom he is 
laid to be one. We use the latter when we say, 
Solomon was a very wise, or a most wise man* 
In these last sentences, comparison, though re« 
motely insinuated, is not, as in the former example, 
expressly asserted. 

66. Op VfiHBs. Mail is endowed* not only 
with senses to perceive, and memory to retain, but 
fdso with judgment, whereby we compare thing* 
and thoughts together, so as to make affirmations 
leoncerning them. When we say, Solomon wise, 
we a$rm nothing, and the words are not a sen- 
tence. But when we say, Solomon is wise, we 
uttei* a i^omplete sentence, expressing a judgment 
and an affirmation, founded on a comparison of a 
c^rtftia iman Sabrnm^ )vith a certain quality wise. 
Tbe jjvdfl^ent c^ the miiid is here expressed by 
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the aflSronativfe word ki aDd this word is a verb»* 
A verb, therefore, seems to be * a word expressing 
^ affirmation, and necessary to form a complete 

* sentence or proposition/ 

67* Here observe, that every proposition affirmt 
or denies something ; as, snow is white, riches are 
not permanent. Observe further, that the thing 
concerning which we affirm or deny is called the 
9\j^ect of the proposition, namely, smm in the one 
example, and riches in the other ; that what is a& 
firmed or denied concerning the stthject is called 
iA\z predicate of the proposition, namely, wMte itL 
the one example, and permanent in the other ; and 
that the words whereby we affirm or deny, are 
called the copula of the proposition, namely, is id 
the one example^ and are not in the other. It 
was said, that every proposition either affirms or 
denies. Now denial implies affirmation ; to denj^ 
that a thing is, is to affirm that it is not. In every 
sentence or proposition, therefore, there is affirma* 
tion, anc^ a verb is that which expresses it. Con^ 
sequently a verb * is necessary in every sentence^ 

* and every verb eittpresses affirmation.' 

68. Some affirmations have no dependence on 
time, . with respect to their truth or falsehood. 
That God is good, that two and two are four, anA 
that malevolence is not to be commended, alwayb 
was, will, ^ and must be, true. For expressing 
these, and the like affirmations, those verb^ alon^ i 
are necessary, which the Latins call syb^antive^ 



and the Grefeks, rhdrt properly ^ verhs of escistence t 
as sum, Jw^ existo^ eii^i^ ymi^ouy &c. But innu- 
merable affirmations are necessarily connected with 
titne : I may affirm, that a thing ^o^'done* U done, 
or ioiU he done. In Verbs, therefore, there must 
be a contfivdnce for expressing tkiWi Moreover, 
affirmations haVe a neeessaty connectioft with vl 
pcfifsori at with persons : /, thm^ he^ may affirm ; 
ijod^ ye^ or they^ may affirm. In a verb, therefore^ 

* affirmation is expressed, together with time^ num- 

* ber^y 2iud person;^ 

69. Further : our thoughts shift with gf^at ra- 
pidity ; and it is natural for us to wish to speak as 
fiist as we think; No \^6ndef, then, that we should 
often, where it cati be done conveniefitly,' Express 
two or three thoughts by one wOfd j and particu- 
larl/j that we should by ofle word expYess both 
the atttibiite, and the affirtriation \Vhich connects 
that attribiite ^ith some person or thing. In this 
Ivay, 4nd partly for this reason, We sa^ ^mfeo, I 
write, instead of ^o sum senbens^ I afti writing/ 
And thus bur idea of a verb is completed. And 
^Rt Inay now define ity * At tv'ord flfecei^Sary in every 

* sentence, arid signifyiftg affirmation with respect 

* t(t somfe attribute,* together with the designation 

* of time, number, and perserti.' Thufsf ^crifto, I 
am writing, is a coiifplete Sentence, arid qompre-f 
bends these four things j first, ttht person^ amJ 
(me person j secondly^ am the affirmuticn$ tbiitUy^ 
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tpritiftff tl^e attribute; and fourthly, notVf or pre* 
sent time. 

70. But the verbs of all languages are uot so 
complex: and t^is definition applies rather to 
Greek and Latin verbs, than to those of the mo« 
dern tongues. For we express a great deal pf the 
meaning of our verbs by auxiliary wprds : wheremi 
the Greeks and Romans generally varied thf$ 
meaning of theirs by inflectionj that is, by changing 
the form of the word. We must say, he n^ght 
have written, where a Roman needed only to say 
scripsisaet. Some auxiliary words indeed there are 
in Qre^k ^nd Latin yerbs, but not near so many 
as in ours. In English, French, Italian^ and other 
modern toQgpes, the passive verb (or passive voio^ 
as it is called) is entirely made up of auxiliary 
words introducing the passive participle ; as, I am 
taught, they were taught, thou wilt be taught, &e« 

71* This peculiarity in the structure of modeni 
verba is to be i^nputed t^o tbose northern nations 
who overturned (he ^oms^n empire, establishing 
themselves and their government in the conquerecl 
provinces ; and who, being an unlettered rac^ of 
men, and not c^tring either to learn the Lratiu 
tonguet or teach their own to those whom th^ 
had conquered, forqfied in time a mixed language^ 
made up partly of Latin words and partly of idiomn 
of their own ; with a great number of auxiliary 
wordii, t9 supply %k^ wapt of those Latia iptfeo^ 
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tid6s, which they would not give fliertselves the 
trouble to leaf n. It is not wholly iitiprobable, that, 
original ty, the Greek and Litin inflections were 
als6 auxiliary words ; which catne to be, by the 
accidental pronunciation of succesisiive aged, gradu- 
ally incorporated with the radical part of the verbs 
And nouns to which they belong. This, however, 
IB only conjecture; but it derives some plausibility 
from the nature of the inflections of the Hebrew 
tongue^ many of which may be accounted for in 
the way here hinted at. 

72. The attributes expressed by the verb may 
he reduced to four ; first, being j as sum^ I dm ; 
alecondly, actum, as vulnero, I wound; tlyrdly, 
^eing acted upon, as xmlneror, I am wounded; and 
fourthly, being at rest, as sedeo, I sit; hahito, J 
dweU. Now, without a reference to time, not one 
ilf these attributes can be conceived ; for existence, 
action, suffering, and rest, do all imply time, and 
may all be referred to different parts of time. 
Hence the origin of the tiTnes of verbs, commonly, 
though improperly, called the tenses. Time is 
part^ present, or future. 

73. The tenses are in some languages reckoned 
five. But, if we consider the exact meaning of 
the several parts of the verb, we shall And, that, 
in the languages most familiar to us, there are 
eight or nine tenses ; though each may not have a 
piirticular form of the verb adapted to it. In 
other languages there may perhaps be more ; and 
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HI some, the Hebrew for example, there are not 
vesLT so many ; two tenses, the past and the future, 
being all that the Hebrew gramiparian acknow- 
ledges ; jthough, as may be reasonably imagined, 
means are not wanting for expressing io his Ian* 
guage the import of other necessary tenses. 

74. Tenses may be divided ; first, into those 
that are definite with respect to tiniCy and those thatf 
'^:ith respect to time^ are videfinite or aorist : se- 
condly, into those that, in respect of acfion^ are 
perfect, and those which are imperfect iip respect 
faction: thirdly, into sipiplp tenses, expressive 
of one time, and compound tenses, expressive of 
more times than one. My examples on this subject 
I take from active verbs, they being the fullest ^pd 
most complete of any, 

75. Tenses definite %n respect of time arp, I. 
The definite present, scribo, I tvrite ; which refers 
to the present poiqt of time, apd to po other. 2. 
The pretfrperfect, I have written, which generally 
refers to p^t time ending in or near the present. 
For this ten^e the preeks have a particular form, 
ygyga^a ; but the Latins haye not ; for scripsi sig- 
nifies not only / have written, but ^so fvTQte and 
I did write^ which last are aorists of the past, as 
will appear presently. 3. The paulo-po^t-fyture, 
scripturus sun^, I am about to write^ which iniplieB 
fpture time that is just going to comipence. 

76. Ten^e? ijidefinite in tirfie, pr aorist f are, 1. 
. 1^^ ind^nite present, which appears in sentenpes 
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like the following ; God is good ; two and two 
are four ; a wise son makes ^ glad father, &c. | in 
which no particular present time is referred to, be- 
cause these affirmations may be made with truth at 
all times. In Hebrew and in Erse the import of 
this tense is expressed by the future ; which some- 
times happens in English ; for whether we say, a 
wise son makes a glad father, or wiU make a glad 
father, the sense is the same. 2. The aorist of 
the past, ifygof^u, I ivrote, or did write ; which re- 
fers to past time, but to no particular part of past 
time. ^. The indefinite future^ y^ar^pcj, scriham^ I 
sho^ write ; which in like manner refers to future 
time, but to no particular part of time future. 

77* Tenses perfect or complete in respect of 
action are, 1. Tht preterperfect, yiy^(x.^I have 
written. 2. The aorist of the pa^t, f ygo&v^a, / wrote. 
3. The plusquamperfect, zyiy^u/p^ivj scripseram, I 
had written. 4. The ^future perfect scripsero, 1 
sfmU have written, or / shall have done xmiting ; a 
tense, which the Greeks cannot express in one 
word ; and which is commonly, though v^vy im- 
properly, called tlw future of the subjunctive. 
Scripsero in Greek would be iffO(jba,i ysy^a/ipsjg. It 
is as truly of the indicative mood as scribam, or 
scriptus ero, 

78. Tenses imperfect^ or incompkte with respect 
to action, are, 1 . The imperfect preterit, lygcwpoy, 
scribebam, I was writing. 2. The indefinite fu.^ 
ture,. scribam, I shall vorite. 3. The ^«(ii^-pw^ 
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Jiiturif mripturu9 mrn^ I am about to write, which- 
in Greek is jemXT^ ypx^U¥. Observe, that the Greek 
paulo-post-future (so called in the grammars), as 
expressed by a single word^ is found only in the 
passive verb ; lyty^ypo/iMij I am about to be written^ 
Observe also, that the imperfict preterit often de^ 
notes in Latin cnstomary actions ; dwdHxtf he was 
wont to say, the same as sokbat dieere. 

79. Gmqxnmd tenses, which unite two or mote 
times in one tense, are, 1. The preterperfed^ 
which generally, though not always (at least in 
English), unites the past with the present, I have 
written ; where observe, that the auxiliary verb /• 
Jiave is of the present tense, and the participle 
^uoritlen signifies complete action, and implies past 
time. 2. The plusquainperjigct, seripeeramp I hwi 
written^ which unites past time with past tinae, and 
intimates that a certain action was finished before 
another action which is also past. He came to» 
desire me not to write, but / had written before 
he came. 8. The JiOure perfect, scripsero, I shall 
have done writing, which unites present and past 
time with future ; and intimates^ that when a cer-^ 
tain time now future shall come to be present, I 
shall then have finished a certain action. Oa# 
ffuine hora decma scripsero has litems. To-mor* 
row morning at ten I shall have finished the 
writing of this letter. 4. The patdapost^jftOure, 
which unites present with future time, as plainly 
appears in the Latin wa^ of CKpressing it; scr^vrnt 
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tbe pirticiple being future, and mm the auxftiaiy : 
present.' 

80. Tenses eapremve of one time are, l. The. 

definite prestnt. 2^ The oomt 4>f the past. s#. 
The indefifnke JlUure. 4a IUq imperfect preterit ^ 
which have all been described under other charac« 
tera^ In this analysis of the tenses, I have madd^^ 
their number nine* l« The definite present. 3. 
The indefinite present. 3. The imperfeet. 4. The 
aorist of the past» 5. The preterperfect. 6. The. 
plusquamperfect. 7. The indefinite future. 8.. 
The paulo-poat*future. 9. The perfect future. All 
these tenses are not necessary in language; but, 
in most of the languages we know, the full im- 
port of each of them may in one way or other be 
expressed. 

81. The moods of verbs express not only our^ 
thoughts^ but also something of theintention or state 
of mind with which we utter them. If we affirm 
absolutely, we use the indicative or declarative 
mood ; if relatively, conditionally, or dependently 
Cffk something else, it is the subjunctive. If we 
declare our meaning in the form of a wish, it iSi 
called the optative ; if in the form of a comman<} 
or request, it is the imperative. And if we affirnd 
concerning what might be done, or ought to be 
done, it has been called the potential. But there 
is no need of distinguishing moods so nicely. 

82. They may be all reduced to two, the in*, 
dicative^ which ajQSrms absolutely, and the ^smb^ 
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juDctive, which affinns relatively, dr with a de* 
pendeoce on something else. For the imperative 
is only an eUiptical way of expressing the indi- 
cative ; go thou being the same with / entreat or I 
command thee to go : the potential is always either 
indicative or subjunctive: the Greek optative is a 
form of the subjunctive, and has much the same 
import : and the infinitive is neither a mood nor a 
part of the verb, because it expresses no affirma^ 
ation, and has no reference to any one person or 
number more than any other. The infinitive ex* 
presses abstractly the simple meaning of the verb, 
and does therefore in its nature resemble an in* 
declinable abstract noun; and, in fact, is often* 
used as such in most languages : as, cupio discere, 
Avdere deJectat me^ reddas dvlce loqui, reddas ri^ 
dere decorum. 

■ 83. Verbs are divided into active, passive, and 
neuter. An active. verb denotes acting, as verbera, 
I beat : a passive verb denotes being acted upon^ 
ste verberor^ I am beaten : a neuter verb denotes 
neither the one nor the other, and only signifies 
the state or condition of the thing or person con* 
cerning which the affirmation is made ; as sedeo^ I 
sit ; sto^ I stand : dormitj he sleeps. Active verbs 
are subdivided into transitive and intransitive^. In 
IJie former, the action passes, transit j from the 
agent towards some other person or thing, as I 
build a bouse, I break a stone, I see a man. The 
latter denotes action which does not pass ff om the 
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agent tttwards any thing ^Ue, a« / riifif I walk. 
This sort of verb, when strictly intransitive, can- 
not assume a passive form ; for where action does 
pot pass from the agents there is nothing that can 
be isaifi to be acted upon; Nor do neuter verbs 
take a passive, because nothing is acted upon whei:e> 
there is no action. 

84. When a thing or person acts upon itseH^ 
95 Cato slew himself^ the Greeks, in very early 
tinges,- ^fe said to have made use of the middle verb, 
or middle voice y which the grammarians endeavour 
to prove by quoting three or four examples from 
Homer.. Xbe Hebrews had a like contrivanciu 
l^ixt in most of the Greek books now extant the 
middle voice has a signiiicatipn purely active. The 
verbs called deponent, desiderative, frequentative, 
inceptive, &c. need not be considered here, being 
found in spme languages only, and therefore not 
essential to speech^ The tmpersonal verb is so 
called, because the nominative, expressed or un* 
der^tood, on which it depends, is always a thing, 
and never a person. The nature of this sort of- 
verb is well enough explained in the common' 
grammars^ 

85. Of Adverbs, It is the nature of the ad« 
verb, as the name ; imports, to give some addi« 
tional .me^ping to the verb, that is, to. the attribu« 
tive (see § 60),— to the adjective, as volde bonv>s ; 
to the participle, as graviter vulneratu^ ; to the 
verb, as Jbrtiter pugnavit\ Adver^ are also 



joined to adt^efbi, m Hiagis fnHter^ SAteUdU Mi 
bene; and sofuetimes even to nouns; but when 
this is the case, the noun will be found to compre-^ 
hend the meaning of an attributive, te admodwtt 
paeBa^ which occurs in Livy, and signifies that tb6' 
young woman was very young. Hence adveHM 
have been called secondary cMributiveSf ot wot^ 
denoting the attributes of attributes. 

86. But many of them are not of this chUfactefy 
and seem to have been contrived for no odier pur-' 
pose, but in order to express by one in^dinabl^ 
word, what wou(d otherwise have required two or 
three words, as well as a more artfiil syntax* Thud 
tdd signifies in qtso loco ; quo^ in quern locum ; hfUCf 
sfr hune locum: diu, per kmgum tempUSy &c» 
Adverbs, therefore, if not essential to speech, are 
at least very useful, and all languages have tbem^ 
9Bai some in a very great number. Too many oi 
them, however, have in writing a bad effect, and 
make a style harsh and unwieldy} and the same 
thing is true of attributives in general. The 
strength of language lies in its nouns or siibst^ii* 
tives. 

87. Op Participles. The common definition 
of a participle is, * A word derived froiti i verb^ 
* and signifying a quality with time.^ This is in- 
deed true of the future participle active, but not 
€j£ the others. ScribenSy writing, and iitriptu^^ 
written, do not of themselves express time at all, 

may aj^ply at any time» o^en as nn adjectiviii' 



ipay do9 according to the tense of the verb with 
which they are connected : I was tcri^i^ yesterday^ 
X afntpriting today, and shaU be tmtinff to motm 
row ; the letter v^a^ xiDritten$ u written^ will be wriU 
tfin. As to the future participle passive (as it 19 
(Called) of the Latins, it generally denotes rather 
necessity or duty, than future time : dfcit Uteres a 
^fi seribendas (fs^f he says that a letter must be 
ivritten by h^m ; (Meit UterOfS a sf ipiptum iri, he 
says that a lettcir wiH be written by him. Whea 
Cato in the senate said Xklerujla eH Carthago^ he did 
|iot utter a prophecy of what was to be done^ but 
recommended what in his opinion OfugM tQ be done. 

88. Written 13 a passive participle, and denotes 
complete action ; the letter is written. Writing ia 
Bxi active participle^ and denotes action continuing ; 
I am writing now, I W9>9 writing yesterday, &c. 
If then it be asl^ed, in what respect the participle 
(liffers from the verb, it may be answered, that the 
participle does not imply affirmation, which to the 
verb is essential If again it be asked, what dis- 
jtinguishes the participle from the adjective, the an« 
awer is this : The adjective denotes a quality sim« 
ply, and is not necessarily derived from a verb ; the 
participle is always derived from a verb, and denotefi^ 
a quality or attribute, together with some other con- 
siderations relating to the continuance, completion, 
and futurity, of action or condition. 

89. Op Int£rjkctions. These words are found 
in all languages, though perhaps it cannot be said 
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that ttiey are necessdrjr. They are tJirown info dis- 
course inierjectaj in order to intimate some suddeA 
feeling or emotion of the mind j and any one of then* 
may comprehend the import of an entire sentence! 
alas, I am sorry; strange, I am surprised ifye, I hate 
it, I dislike it. Thej' iare well enough described 
and divided in any common grammar ; but a little 
more minutely perhaps than was requisite. Laugh- 
ter is not speech, hut vl natural and inarticulate con- 
vulsion universally understood } and, therefore, that 
mark in writing which denotes it can be no part of 
speech. And as to interjections of imprecation^ I 
cannot admit that in language they are either neces- 
sary or useful. — The Greeks referred interjections 
to the class of adverbs : but they are of a natur^ 
totally different ; and therefore the Latins did bet- 
ter in making them^ a separate part of speech.-^To 
express our feelings by interjections is often natu- 
ral : but too many of them, either in speech ot 
writing, have a bad effect. 

90. All the sorts of words hitherto considered 
have each of them some meaning, even when t^ken 
separate. But there are other words, asj^oTw, huit 
a, the ; which taken separately signify nothing. Thd 
two first of these are necessary in language ; the 
other two are rather useful than necessary: the^for- 
mer are called connectives ; the latter, articles or 
definitives. Connectives are of two sorts, preposi- 
tions, which connect words, and conjunctiousy 
'Which connect sentences^ 
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91. Of Peepositions. A preposition is vl sort 
rf word, which of itself has no signification, but 
which has the power of uniting such words as the 
rules of a language, or the nature of things, would 
not allow to be united in any other way. When ^ 
prepositions are thus employed in uniting words, 
Ihey have signification : like cyphers in arithmetic, 
which taken separately mean nothing, but when 
joined to numbers have a very important meaning* 
And the same thing is true of conjunctions and ar- 
ticles. If I say, he came town, I join two words; 
which the rules of our language will not permit to 
unite so as to make sense. But if I take a prepo« 
sition, and say, he came to town, or he came Jrtm 
UnxM^-l speak good sense and good grammar. 

9^ Every body has seen a list of prepositions, 
and knows how they are used in sjmtax. They all 
express some circumstance relating io place, as, tct^ 
^ihj by, from, hejbre, behind, beyond, ever, under, 
&c.: but in a figurative sense most of them are also 
used to express other relations than those of place* 
Thus we say, he rules fyver the people, he serveii 
wider such a commander, he will do nothing beneath 
his character, gratitude beyond expression, &c. 
They are sometimes prefixed to a word, so as to 
form a part of it ; in which case they often, but not 
always, give it something ot their own signification. 
-—Thus to undervalue is to rate a thing under or 
within its value ; to overcome is to subdue, for men 
must be subdued before they allow otliefs to go <hr 



come over them : but to understand does not mean 
Id stand under^ but to comprehend mentally; to un^ 
4ergo means, not to go under ^ but to hear^ or s^ 
Jbr. — An English preposition often pbang^s th^ 
ineaning of a verb by being put after it. To cast^ 
is to throw : but to cast up, may signify, to calcu^ 
late : to give, is to hestom, but to give over, to cmw 
qt abandon: to give up, to resign: to give Qui, 
1o publish, ov proclaim, &c. 

93. Some prepositions appear in the beginning 
of words, but never ^tand by themselves, and ari^ 
therefore called inseparable. Of these there are 
$ve or six in Latin, and about twice as many in £Dg#> 
]ish. Separable prepositions are not a numeroiii 
class of words. In Latin there are about fortyrfive ( 
in Greek eighteen : and in English between thirty 
and forty. But some prepositions have many dif^ 
ferent meanings. The English of has upwards of 
twelve ; Jrwn. has at least twenty ; and Jbr has no 
fewer than thirty. See Johnson's Dictionary. 

94. Ip the modern languages of Europe, prepo^ 
sitions prefixed to nouns supply the want of cases; 
qfman, to man, with man, being the same with ha- 
minis, homini, hgmne. The English genitive is 
sometimes distinguished by subjoining^ to the noun, 
as man^s life, hominis vita ; and some of our pror 
nouns have an oblique case, as / which has mg^ 
thou which has thee^ she which has her, &c. With 
these and a few other exceptions, we may affirm, 
ihat there ^re np ca^es in the English tongue ; and 

he same thing is true of some other tongues. 
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Hence we infer, that cases, though in Greek and 
]^tin very important, and a source of muchelegancet 
are not essential to language. 

95. Of Conjunctions. A conjunction unites 
two or more sentences in one, and sometimes knarki^ 
the dependtoce of one sentence upon another* If 
I say, he is good and he is wise, I unite two senten- 
ces in one : if I say^ he is good because he is wise^ 
I unite two sentences as before, and also tnark the 
dependence of the one, as a cause, upon the other, 
as an effect. Conjunctions sometimes se^m to unite 
single words ; but when that is the case^ each of the 
words so united will be found to have the import 
of a sentence. When it is said, Peter and John 
went to the temple, there is the full meaning of 
two sentences, because there are two affirmations, 
Peter went to the temple, John went to the temple* 

96. Some conjunctions, while they connect sen^ 
tences, do also connect their meanings, making on^ 
as it were a continuation of the other ; as, he went 
because he was ordered : these are called conjunctive^ 
Others, termed disjunctive^ connect sentences, while 
they seem to disjoin their meanings, and set, as it 
were, one part of a sentence in opposition to ano- 
ther : as, Socrates was wise, but Alcibiades was not* 
Each sort admits of subdivisions, which are suf- 
ficiently explained in the common Latin grammars* 

97. Of THE Articlb. When a thing occurs, 
which has no proper name, or whose proper name 
we know not, or do not choode to mention, we, in 

TOL. I. D 



ws. 




«^::^« V <jm&uMxA vith la, or nich 
)jf f0rM : aii/j tJierefiyre to tbe names of sock tki^p 
^ l^j^w/M we sonetimes prefix the sune defiutt 
4r^t^iit. >^ king i% any king ; but Ae king is the 
|^44/m wtMWi we acknowledge lor our sorereigo« 
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They who Mwe in or neap ft tcmn, even thodgk it 
be a very small <yne» speielk of rt whefr at home by 
the hahie ctf* the him. 

9». Thosd wofds only take the article, ^Iwch- 
are capable of being made more defimte whhf it thaif 
they are without it. I^ thoUj and hei^ are ats defmito 
a^they can be^ and therefore never take the article. 
Names that dervote getiera and specie may be morer 
or less d^nke^ and may therefore take tb^ article';* 
a mM, the man^ an arnmai, the anirridL Pro^r 
names too may take it when they bec%)iAe con^m^ 
appellatives y aa the Catsars^ the Catos. The pro^ 
per names of some great natural objects, as moun^' 
tains and rrvers, tikke in English the definite arti« 
cle i as the Alps^ the GrampianSi the Thames. But 
one single mountain^ however great> if it bave a^ 
propefr nant^i do^ tiot take it: We si^/ Etnai Atla:s,« 
Lebanon, Olympus f not ike EtnOj &c. Thej 
Greeks sometimes prefix their artrcle to the proper 
name of a man or Woman ; in order^ perhaps, tor 
mark the gender of the nam^, or to' make' the ex- 
pression itoiore emrphatical, or merely to improve the> 
sound ci the sentence« This is not usuaP in otber 
laniiguagesu But the Itatians^sometinres prefix their 
definite article to proper names of favourite poets, 
smgers^ and fidlers, aftd no doubt think that by so 
doing tliey give energy to the expression. 

100. Sko^ far is the indefinite article from bein^ 
necessary in language, that the Greeks have nothing 
Uke it ; and in English We Qever prefix^ it to the 
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pliml mmba. Bjr the Gred^ poets the article is 
»ore frequently omitted than used ; and it is also 
fiequentlj omitted in the prose of the Attic dialect. 
Sometimes we may put the one artide for the other 
without changing the sense : as, the proverb sajrs, 
or a proverb says that nothing violent lasts long. 
These things seem to show that articles are not very 
necessary. At other times, however, and for the 
most part, the two articles differ widely in significa- 
tion. Thus, instead of, Nathan said unto David, 
thou art the man, if we were to say, thou art a man, 
we should entirely change the meaning of the pas* 

•age* 

101. In Latin, there is no article ; its place, when 
it is necessary, being supplied by a pronoiu, as iOe 
and ipse. And this seems to be sufficient. The 
last example, translated thus, ^Uait Nathan Datddi^ 
tu es ilk homOf or tu es iVe^ is as significant in Latin 
as in English. Sometimes, by prefixing the defi^ 
nite article to a noun, we bestow a peculiar signi- 
fication upon it. In Greek, aVO/Hv^oc is a man^ but 
oySfttToc is, in the Attic dialect, the public execu- 
tioner. In English, a speaker is any person who 
speaks ; but the speaker is he who presides in the 

' house of commons. 

102. And now it appears, that in Latin there are 
nine sorts of words, the noun, pronoun, adjective^ 
verb, participle, adverb, interjection, preposition, 
and conjunction. In Greek, Hebrew, English, and 
many other languagest^ there is also an article, and 
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consequently there are ten parts of speech. The 
noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, participle, preposi- 
tiori, and conjunction, seem to be essential to lan- 
guage } the article, interjection, and most of the 
adverbs, are rather useful than necessary. So 
much for the faculty of speech, and universal 
grammar. 

SECTION IV, 

Of Perception, or External Senmtion^ 

103. As this subject is connected with natural 
philosophy, I shall make but a few slight remarks 
upon it ; with a view chiefly to some things that are 
to follow. The soul, using the body as an instru- 
ment, perceives external things, that is, bodies and 
th6ir qualities. All animals have this faculty in a 
greater or less degree, and all complete animals in 
that precise degree which is necessary to their life 
and well-being. Corporeal things, wKen within 
the sphere of our perceptive powers, and attended 
to by us, affect our organs of sense in a certain 
manner, and so are perceived by the soul or mind. 
We know that this is the fact, but cannot explain 
it, or trace the connection that there is between our 
minds and impressions made on our bodily organs ; 
being ignorant of the nature of that union which 
subsists between the soul and its body. Our per- 
ception of bodies is accompanied with a belief, that 
they exist and are what they appear to be, and that 
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W^ perpeive the bodies tjieinselve^ : and thia belief 
i$ W)9^yoijl4})l6, gr)4 ampunti^ tp Solute certainty. 
W& Cj^nfipt prove by s^rgam^T^t that bodies exist, 
or jth^t we oijirsielvjes exidt } nor }s it oeqe9sary that 
YV< shpjLiM ; fw t^ie thing 19 s^If- evident, and the 
coqstitiiMoii of o^r nature makes it impossible for 
us to entertain any doubt concerning this matter. 

104. It would be a task equally tedious and un* 
profitable, to ei^plaln the notions of philosophers 
with respect to the maqner ^n which the mind has 
been supposed to perceive things external. Aris- 
totle fsinci^, that, by jot^e^ns of pyr senses, outward 
|;hing^ cooimpn^c^te tp the mipd their forn^ withPttt 
their matter ; as the s|3^l imports t^ the w^x th^ 
figures pp.rved on it, without the substance^ Thes^ 
forms of things, in their first appe^r^ocq to the 
jtiind^h^fi^lUs^n^iblp species; which, as retained 
^y the memory, Qf ^^hibitedin theimaginatiot), he 
terms phantoms. A^d these ph^nt^sms, when by 
|:he operafipps of th? intellect they are refined jptQ 
general ideai^, he calls intelUgpbl^ species. Vox eiiir 
^mple ; I sejB ^ m^n ; this perception is t|i6 ^^n^ible 
specips. I afterward^ remember his ^ppearai?€0 f 
pr perhaps his appearance pfrcurs to my ?nindf witb- 
put my femembering, or ponsideriug th^t I h$4 
perceived it before : this js 9 phantasra. Lastly, . 
my intellect, taking away from this phantasm evpry 
thing that distinguishps it from pthers, ^b4 rpt^ining 
BO much of it only as it \^^ in common with 4 kiad 
pr sort, (see § 16), transforms it into ^n intellt- 
gible species, or general idea, which we express by 



the oommoo appeUatiihe mam AU tUs seems to 
iMOfiy, that a thought of the minA has* something of 
body in it,^ and consists of parts that may be sepa^ 
lated^ whieh to me is inconceivable* 

105^ Most modern pfailosqpb^s give an account 
of this matter in words that are indeed di^renty 
biii seem to amount to the same thin^. They wiU 
not admit that the mind can perceive any thing 
wbicb is not in the mind itsdlf, or at ledst in the 
same place with it Now the sao^ moon» and stara^ 
and the other things external to us, af e neath^ in 
the inind» not in the same place with it: for if tbey^ 
lief e, they would he in the inside of the bmnai^ 
body. External thii^gs th^mselve^ ttLere^e« one 
mind;, ^e are told^ docs not perceive at a^ > but it 
perceives ideas of them, which ideas are aiCtuajUy 
in the same place with the mind ; eitlier in the brapAj 
or in something which has got thendme of S€fm»i. 
W09 in ii?hich: the percipient being called tb^ spciVi or 
mind, is supposed to have its reMdesce. See §. ISu, 

106. When it was objiected, that, on the smppo* 
aition of o<ir perceiving, not outward things ^n^- 
Selves, but only ideas of themi, we cannot be certaio 
that outward^ things exist, the awaae; phttosofbera^ 
or rather their successors in the same school, ad^ 
ivutted the objection ; and camib at I^st to aSiWy 
that the seal perceives nothing but its own ideas 7 
and thait the.sun and moon, the sea, and tbemonn<4 
tauis, tbe men and other animals, and, in a wosd^ 
the whole wniverse which we see Moundms^JhaSrife^ 
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existence but in the mind that perceives it. Never 
were reason and language more abused than by this 
extravagant theory ; which instead of illustrating 
any thing, involves a plain fact in utter darkness $ 
and, by teaching that our senses are fallacious fa- 
culties, leads, as will appear hereafter, to the final 
subversion of all human knowledge. The doctrine 
already laid down must therefore remain as it is. 
We perceive outward things themselves, and belietre 
that they exist, and are what they appear to be« 
Hiis is the language of common sense, and the be^ 
Kef of all mankind. This we must believe whether 
we will or not : and this even those who deny it 
must take for granted ; otherwise they could not 
Inow how to act on any one emergence of life. 
And that the mind may perceive things at a dis^. 
tance, is as intelligible to us, as that it can per» 
ceive its own ideas. 

107. The powers, by which the soul, using the 
body as its instrument, perceives outward things 
and their qualities, are called senses, and common- 
ly reckoned five. Tastes or relishes are referred 
to the sense of tasting, and perceived by means of 
the tongue. Odours are referred to smelling, the 
organ of which is the inner part of the nose. Sounds 
are perceived by the sense of hearing, the organ 
whereof is the inner part of the ear. By means of 
the eye we perceive light and colours. All other 
bodily sensations are referred to touch, th^ organs 
thereof are difliised over the whole body^ 
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tOS. Tastes and smells, as perceived by the 
mind, bear no resemblance to the bodies that pro- 
duce them ; lior is there always a likeness between 
the tastes and smells of similar bodies ; for salt and 
sugar may be very like in appearance, and yet are 
veiy unlike in other respects. The nature, there- 
iorev of any particular taste or smell is known by 
eiK'perience only. Tastes and smells are innumera- 
ble ; yet we have but few words to express them 
by, as sour, meet^ bitter^ acidy mustyf &c. ; and 
some x>f these words are applied both to tastes 
and to smells : a proof, that these two senses are 
kindred faculties, and that the sensations we receive 
by them are somewhat similar ; which also appears 
from the position of the organs, and from this 
well-known fact, that those persons who have no 
amell have never an acute taste* 

lOd. On applying a body to our tongue and 
nostrils, we discover its taste and smell ; the mind 
being, in consequence of this application, affected 
in a certain manner, by means of nerves or other 
minute organs. But what connects these organs 
with the mind, or why one body thus applied 
should . con vey to the mind the sensation of sweet- 
ness, and another that* of salt or acid, it is im« 
possible for man to explain. These two senses are 
necessary to life, because they direct us in the 
choice of what is fit to be eaten and drank j and 
the form and situation of their organs are the best 
that can be for this purpose^ They are also ia- 



struments of pleasure^ ia 41 low degree iiu^ed, but 
still in some degree* And they enlarge tbe spb^rei 
of our knowledge^ by making m wqa^mteA with 
two copious classes of sensiUe tbiogs diseoverabl^ 
by no other faculty. To many aniooala smell ift 
necessary to lead them to their prey or fo6d ; and 
to man it sometimes gives notice of fire and wiJd 
beasts^ and other dangerous things^ which eeudd 
9^t otherwise have been disctyvered till it was twi 
kte. And it recommends cleanliness* whereby* 
both health of body and delicacy (tf mind are 
greatly prckmeted^ . 

1 1^ The word UMe^ as the name of an extenial 
aense or of a quality of body, haa three . dtfiereiil 
«igaifications» which must be carefally distinguish^ 
ed. It means, l^rst, n quality of body which exista 
in the body whether perceived or noti thuawet 
9peak 1^ the tasie of an apple* Secondly, it de^ 
notes a faculty in the nund, which &culty i» ex«rtt 
ed by m^ans of the tosi^ue, and which is alwaya m 
the mind whether it be exertec^ cur not; ibr na man 
imagines^ tliat when he tastes nothkig he has lost 
the power or faculty of tasting. In this sense we 
iise the word when we say, I have lost my sao^U 
by a cold, and therefore my te^/eia not sfl^s^ute 
as usual. Thirdly, it signifies a senastioft as |Kf^ 
ceived by the mind, and which exists only in tho 
mind that perceives it, and no longer than while it 
is perceived : in this sense we aametinobes use the 
word when we speak of a sweet oc btUer tast^ a 
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p)jea9aQt or unpleasd^nt taste, t^n agreeable or dis- 
agreeably faste. T\ke mirp threefold signifiqatioit: 
belong? to th^ w^ds m0ll$ ftghtj md several 
otbarsf wbiph are used tP denote an externftl 
thiqg, the fwvlty which pefceives that thing, and 
the perceptiQO it3elf as it a%ct9 the mind. 

111, Na^yr^l philosophy teaches, that all 9ound< 
ipg bodies are tremuloust ^nd convey to the air an 
Hodiilatpry motioii, which, if co^tinned till it enter 
i\^^ inner papt of the ear, raises in the miqd a aen^r 
nation called SQun(f ; wbieh bears no rese^blanoa 
titbpr to body or to motion ; which is not peiw 
ceived by any other sense j and which, being ^ 
simple ffi^ling^ cannot be defined or described, ^nd 
ia known by experience only, By ejjperience allQ 
we learn, that all pounds proceed from bodiea i 
and by attending tQ difi^rent sounds* as proceeding 

froin bodies di^e^ent in kiod or differently sitn** 
ated, we are, in many qases, enabled to judge, on 
b^9i*ing ^ sound, what the sounding body is, and 
whether it be near or distant, on the right hand 
or on the left, before or behind ys, above oir 
under. 

112. Slounds noay be variously divided; into 
soft and loud; acute and grave; agreeable, di«k 
agreeable, and indifferent. And each of these 
sorts may be subdivided into articulate and inar*? 

tieulate, Articnl^te gow4^ cpnstit^te speecht 

i^h^reof WQ have treated already. InarticuUte 
sounds may be divided into musical sottiid an4 
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noise. Of musical sounds, and their effects upon 
the mind, I shall speak hereafter ; observing only^ 
at present, that their intervals are determined by 
the natural risings and fallings of the human voice 
in singing ; and that, when we call some of them 
high and others low, it seems to be with a view to 
the high or low situation of their correspondent 
symbols in our musical scale. * Indeed most of 
the epithets, which we apply to sound, are in that 
application Jigurative. High and low, softy acute^ 
grcevCi and deep^ in their original and proper sig- 
nification, refer to objects, not of hearing, but of 
touch. 

lis. The ear is the great inlet to knowledge. 
Deaf men must always be very ignorant : but a 
man born blind, who hears, may learn many lan- 
guages, and understand all sciences except those 
that relate to light and colours \ and even of these 
he may in some measure comprehend the theory. 
The importance oi this sense to our preservatioa 



* It has been said, that in forming a grave tone our breath 
or voice seems to rise from the l&mer part of the throat, and 
from the u'pper part in forming an acmte tone. This is no im- 
probable account of the origin of the terms high and lom as 
applied to musical sound. It may, however, be remarked, 
that the more ancient Greek writers considered grave tones as 
high^ and acute tones as foto. See Smith's Harmonics^ § 1. The 
ancient Latin writers probably did the same. May not this 
have been owing to the situation of the string^ on some of their 
pusical instruments ? 
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is obvious. A deaf man in the company of those 
who hear, and a blind man with those who see« 
may live not uncomfortably : but, in order to 
judge of the value of a sense, we ought to consi- 
der what would be the consequence, if all mankind 
were to be deprived of it, or had never been en- 
dowed with it. 

114. The eye is the organ of seeing, and its 
objects are light and colours. Bodies become vi* 
sible by means of light, of which, in order to vision, 
some animals require more and others less, but all 
require some. The threefold signification of the 
word sight was formerly hinted at : it means the 
thing seen, the faculty of seeing, and the sensation 
or act of seeing. This last we may put an end to, 
by shutting our eyes ; but the visible object exists, 
whether we see it or not ; and the faculty of see« 
ing remains in the mind when it is not exerted. 
No man imagines that by ^shutting his eyes he an- 
nihilates light, or his power of seeing it ; but every 
man knows, that by shutting his eyes he puts an 
end to the act of seeing, and renews it ag^in when 
he opens them. When I say, my Hght is weak, 
the noun denotes the power or faculty of seeing : 
when I say, I see a strange dght^ the same word 
denotes the thing seen : and when I add, that I 
have a confused or indistinct sight of it, the word 
signifies the sensation or act of seeing. What i9 
necessary to distinct vision must have been ex- 
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t^Iained to yoU in optics^ and needs not be repeated 
here. 

IIS^ Colours inhere li^t in the coloured body^ 
but in the light that fulls upon it : and a body pre-^ 
iSients to our eye that colour which predominates in 
the rays^ of light refleicted by it : and diffiirent bo* 
dies reflect different sorts of rays, accJording to the 
texture Md consistency of their mmiite parts. 
Now the cfoinponent parts of bodiesf^ and the rays 
of light,' Ate nM in the imnd y and therefore co- 
lours, as weH as bodies, aire things externa} : and 
the word ci>hut denotes, always an external things 
Snd iMve^ a sensation in the mind. 

116. The mcftian of the iwo eyes is ne«rly 
j^allel I and yet the muscles that moire the one 
ftre not connected with those that move the ofhen 
A picture of the visiWe object i^ formed in the re* 
tina of each eye ; and yet the mind sees the object 
tiot double bnt single. , The images in ibe retina 
lure both inverted j and yet the object is seen, not 
inverted, biit erect* These facts are by some 
writers sb i^^phtintd^ m if we, at fir^t,^ nnoved our 
eyes in different directioii^ and saw objects in^ 
verted and double ; and af]tei*wards, by the power 
of babrf ^ ca^e t^ see things asf we now do, and to 
move our eyes as we now iftove thenr* Bttt this 
theory is liable to unanswerable oligcctions ;. for 
which my bearers afre referred to the latter part of 
Dr Reid'a Inqinrj^ ifOo^ the human mind on ihe 
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principks nf common sense. The motion of the 
ejres is parallel from the first ; unless where there 
happens to be a convulsion or disease. And it is 
probable, tiiat, when an infant can with his eye 
take in ail the parts of a visible object, he sees it, 
as we do, erect, and single. Nor is it more strange, 
that the mind, by means of an inverted and double 
image, should see an object erect and single, than 
that it diould perceive a visible thing by the inter- 
vention of an image, whereof it is not conscious^ 
wUcfa is not known to the greater part of man- 
kind, which can only be discovered by very nice 
expeiiments, and which was never heard of till 
tLepIer found it out about the middle of the last 
century. 

117* Every part of the body being an instru- 
ment of touch, we cannot pretend to enumerate 
the objects and organs of this sense. Heat and 
odd, hardness and softness^ hunger and thirsty the 
pain of weariness, and the pleasure of rest, and, 
in a wocd, all bodily sensations, are referred to 
touch, except those of smell, taste, sound, colour, 
and light. In modern philosophy it has been made 
a question, whether distance, magnitude, and 
figure, be perceived by sight, by touch, or by both. 
The question belongs to optics^ and the truth 
seems to be this : distance, magnitude, and figure, 
are originally perceived^ not by sight, but by touch ; 
but we learn to Judge of them from the informations 
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^ ^ifAt^ b^ ha»Mg obflcned, Ait ccctsBE vnble 

d» aiway^ ^ccBrnprnrnf mad stptiSf 
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Of 

11$^ Bjr t)m £urtiltf we attend to and pcr c c i ie 
what fMmei in our own minds. It is pecninr to 
mrtional htings^ for the bmtes seem to have notbii^ 
cfiU In exerting it, the mind makes no use ci 
wny bodily organ, so far as we know* It is trwt^ 
mh^t the body and mind do motnaDj operate on 
each other ^ that certain bodily disorders hurt the 
mind i and that certain energies of the mind aflfect 
the body* This proves them to be intimately 
connected ; but this does not prove, that any one 
bodily part is necessary to consciousness, in the 
same manner as the eye, for example, is necessary 
to seeing. 

119. Of the things perceived by this faculty, 
the chief is the mind itself. Every man is con« 
sciouSy that he has within him a thinking active 
principle called a soul or mind. And this belief 
seems to be universal ; to that if a man were to 
say, that he was not conscious of any such things 
the world would suspect him of either falsehood 
or insanity. Nay, the general acknowledgment o^ 



the Immortality of the soul, or of its e^tistkig after 
ihe dissolution of th^ body (an opinion which» in 
one form or other, is found in all nations), proves^ 
that it is natural for mankind to consider the hu- 
man soul and body as substances so distinct, that 
the former may live^ and be happy or miserable^ 
.iH^ithout the other, . 

' lao* Every man also believes, and holds him- 
self tO' be absolutely certain, that) whatever changes 
bis bofly may undergo in this life* his soul always 
jCQntini|e3 one and the same. A temporary sus- 
pension of all our faculties may happen in deep 
»ieep, or in a swoon ; but we are certain, when we 
Awnke or recover, that we are the same persons 
:w€ were before. In many things, both natural, as 
vegetable and aoinutl bodies ; and artificial, as ships 
and towns, the substance may be changed, and yet 
the thing be supposed to continue the same ; be« 
cause called by the same name } situated in the 
same place ; applied to the same purpose } or hav- 
ing its parts so united, that, though new substance 
may have been added from time to time, or some 
of the old taken away, there never was any change 
of the whole substance made at once, fiut the 
Jiuman soul is always the satne } its substance being 
incorporeal, as will be shewn hereafter, and con- 
sequently indivisible^ 

121. The things perceived by consciousness do 
» really exists are as important, and may «8 well 
serve for the materialsl of science, as external 
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1 23. A sotlnd state of the brain id' tid doubt ne^ 
cessary to the right exercise of bdtb memory and 
judgments And hence perhaps it is^ that some 
philosophers have held, that ail our ' perceptions 
and thoughts leave upon the brain, certain marks 
or trpices^ which continue there for some time, and 
when attended to by the mind occasion remetxw 
brance ; but that, when the brain is disordered by 
drunkenness, or any other disease, ^o as not to 
receive or retain such marks, or so as to receive or 
retain t^em imperfectly, there is then no remem'^x 
brance, or a confused one« But this is mere con- 
jecture^ incapable of proof, and indeed absurd. 
For how thoughts of the mind, which are surely 
no corporeal things, should leave upon the brain, 
which is corporeal, particular stamps, .variously 
sized and shaped according to the nature of the 
thoughts, and how the mind should take notice of 
those stamps, or remember by means of them, is 
altogether inconceivable. We know that we do 
remember ; biit of the immediate cause of remem- 
brance we know nothing. 

124. When we remember with little oi* no effort, 
it is called remembrance simply, or memory, and 
sometimes passive memory: when we endeavour 
to remember what do6s not immediately and, as it 
were, of itself occur, it is called active memory, 
or recollection. A ready recollection of our know- 
ledge, at the moment when we have occasion for 
it, is a talent of the greatest importance. The 
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man possessed of it is generally of good parts, and 
seldom &ils to distinguish himself whatever sort 
of business he may be eng^ed in. But some per- 
sons, who are remarkable for what is here called 
passive memory, and can remember all the .words 
of a long discourse on once hearing it, are, in 
ether respects, of no great abilities. Brutes have 
memory, but of recollection they seem to be in* 
capable; for this requires rationality, and the 
power of contemplating and arranging our thoughts. 
Great memory is perhaps necessary to form great 
genius, but is not always a proof of it. 

125. The liveliest remembrance is not so lively 
as the sensation that produced it ; and ideas of me* 
mory do often, but not always, decay more and 
more, as* the original sensation becomes more and 
more remote in time. Those sensations, and those 
thoughts, have a chance to be long remembered, 
which are lively at first ; and those are likely to be 
most lively, which are most attended to, or which 
are accompanied with pleasure or pain, or with 
wonder, surprise, curiosity, merriment, and other 
lively passions. 

126. The art of memory, therefore, is little 
more than the art of attention. What we wish to 
remember we should attend to so as to understand 
it perfectly, fixing our vi^ particularly upon its 
importance or singular nature, that it may raise 
within us some of the passions above mentioned r 
and we should also beforehand disengage our mind 
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from Other things, that we may the more effectu- 
ally attend to the new object which we wish to re- 
member ; that being apt to be forgotten which oc^ 
curs to us when we are taken up with other thing?. 
The memories of children should be continually 
exercised ; but to oblige them to get by heart 
what they do not understand, perverts their facul- 
ties, ^ves them a dislike to learning, and confirms 
them in habits of inattention, and inaccurate pro- 
nunciation. 

127. A habit of strictly attending to that, what- 
ever it is, in which we happen to be engaged, and 
of doing only one thing at one time, is of great 
importance to intellectual improvement. It pro« 
duces clearness and readiness of comprehension^ 
presence of mind, accuracy of knowledge, and fa- 
cility of expression. Attention to our company is 
a principal part of politeness, and renders their 
conversation and behaviour both amusing and in« 
structive to us. We ought, therefore, to be con- 
stantly on our guard against contracting any of 
those habits of indolence, or a wandering mind, 
which, when long persisted in, form what is called 
an absent man. 

128. Our thoughts have, for the most part, a 
connection ; so 1;hat the thought which is just now 
in the mind, depends partly upon that which went 
before, and partly server to introduce that which 
follows. Hence we remember best those things 
whose parts are methodically disposed, and mutu* 
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ally connected. A regular discourse makes a more 
lasting impression upon the bearer than a parcel of 
iietached sentences, and gives to his rational powers 
a more salutary exercise : and this may show us 
the propriety of conducting our studies, and all 
t^nr afSurs, acoarding to a regular plan or method. 
When this is not done, our thoughts, .and our bu- 
ainess, especially if in any degree complex, soon 
jun into confusion, 

129. The Greek and Roman orators, who 
sometimes had occasion to deliver very long ora- 
tions, and all from melqtiory, took pains to fix in 
their minds a series of pt^eots or places naturally 
connected, 'such as the contigudus houses in a 
atreet, or the contiguous apartments in a house* 
By long b^bit, these places were so arranged in 
their memory, that when the first place occurred 
to them, it introduced the idea of the second, and 
the second the third, and so forward ; even as 
when the first letter of the alphabet, or the begin- 
ning of a well known tune, occurs to the mind, it 
introduces the subsequent letters and notes in the 
proper order. Then the orator connected the first 
head of his discourse with the first of these places, 
the second with the second, &c by thinking of 
both at the same time. And thus they "were ena- 
bled to recollect, without confusion, all the parts 
of the longest discourse. This was called the ar- 
tiiidial memory, Cicero and Quintilian both speak 
Qf it, but neither of them so minutely as to make 
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it perfectly intelligible, at least to me : nor do I 
know that any modern orator has ever made use 
of iU It seems, indeed, to have been a laborious 
way of improving memory, as Quintilian himself 
acknowledges. In allusion to it, we still call the 
parts of a discourse places or topics, and say, in the 
^rst. place f in the second place, &c. 
. 130. What we perceive by two senses at once 
has a good chance to be remembered. Hence to 
read aloud, slowly, an4 with propriety, when one 
is accustomed to it, contributes greatly to remem- 
l)rance. And that which we write in a good hand, 
without contractions, with. dark-coloured ink, ex- 
actly pointed and spelled, in straight lines, with a 
moderate space between them, and properly subdi- 
vided into paragraphs as the subject may require, 
is better remembered than what we throw together 
in confusion. For, by all these circumstances, at- 
tention is fixed, and the writing, being better un- 
derstood, makes a deeper impression. Those 
things also, which are related in two or more 
respects, are more easily remembered than such as 
are related in one respect only. ; Hence, by most 
people, verse is more easily remembered than 
prose, because the words are related in measure as 
well as in sense ; and rhyme than blank verse, be- 
cause the words are related not only in sense and 
measure, but also by similar sounds. at the end of 
the lines. And, in general, elegant and harmoni- 
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ciis bnguage is better remembered, than what is 
Wrsb aiKi iocorrect. 

1;^1« MeiBones differ greatly both in kind and' 
ia JKaerce. One man remembers best one sort of 
lieiKrsv snl another another ; which may, in part, 
W owitt^ to habits contracted of attending to one 
wtt \Y things more than to another : and this may • 
bit ads^^n^etl as one cause of the varieties of genius 
liu U1^ observable among mankind. In the early 
fttn %x U^» memory is commonly strong ; for then 
tM «uud i» disengaged, curiosity active, the spirits 
^jC^ «iid the agreeable passions predominant. In<P 
tettc:!^ ir;isily remember, and as easily forget. A 
cou^i oA^ six years, going into a foreign country, 
jfiOvtuiv^ the new language, apd forgets his own, 
wm ;» l^w months. Most things are easily leamefl 
iti ih« tir$t part of life, especially languages. In 
Wiiturt' age, curiosity is abated* and the spirits less 
bx^ly than in youth ; but men are then more ca- 
(NftUt" iU^ strict attention, and both the memory and 
ikHT judgment must be considerably improved by 
f^x^H^rienoe and long exercise. In old age, curio- 
^tv ia still more abated, and few things yield 
aiim»ciuent, or are much attended to ; and there* 
l\>tv memory is lor thq most part weak, except in 
iiK^r^t 10 tmnsactions long since pasit, pr peculiarly 
Mitcil to the present disposition, 

l*V* To improve thia faculty, we must, as al^ 
«\>aUy ob^ervedi cuUivat^ hi(bit3 of strict attention^ 
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not^nly^ ^hen we read books^ or hear disootirsesi 
jbut also in conversation, and in every part of our 
daily business* j It will ako be prudent to study, 
^coording to a plan, to d«9posb our affitirs methodi'^ 
cally^ -aiid to study nothing but* what may be use« 
f'ul. To read a great variety of books is not ne- 
cessary } , but those ' we read should all be good 
oaestfiand we^hall do well to read them slowly 
and considerately^, often recollecting what w« have 
readr^'and meditatittg upon it ; and we should never 
leaire:a good aisthor till we be masters of both' hts 
language and his. doctrine* A list will be'-igiven 
hereafter tif^ some 'of those books in Greek, Latin, 
ud English, that deserve to be studied in this ao- 
curate manner* For, as Bacon well observe 
< some books are to be read only in parts ; others 
f to be read J but not curiously ; and some Jew to 
^ be read wholly, with diligence and attention/ 
There is much good sense in the following uph^ 
rism of the same great author : * reading makes z 
^ full man, writing an exact man, and conversation 
♦ a ready man,* ' 

I )S3; It is hardly credible to what a degriB6 both 
active and passive remembrance* may be improi^ed 
by long ^practie^. T%ere are ^lergymeri whi^ can 
get-a^aermon' by heart in two hdurs^ -though thek 
memory, when they began ^ to exercise 'it, was 
rather weak'than^trMg; Atk& pTeaders, Md>o«her 
orators who speak in public and extemfpofii*^fleik 
discover^ in calling instknt4y to mind aU tlie fcnow^ 
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ledge necessary on the present occasion, and eveiy 
thing of importance that may have been advanced 
in the course of a long debate, such powers of re- 
tention and of recollection as^ to the man who has 
never been obliged ta exert himself in the same 
manner, are altogether astonishing. 

1S4. Frequently to revise- our Icnowledge ) to 
talk about it when we have a convenient oppor- 
tunity, that is, when we are in the company of 
those who may wish to hear us talk about it ; to 
teach it to others ; to reduce.it to practice as much 
as possible ; . and to set down in writing, not on 
loose papers, but in books kept for the purpose, 
whatever may occur to us on any subject, would 
greatly improve both our memory and our judg« 
ment. To transcribe literally from books is of 
little use, or rather of none ; for it employs much 
time, without improving any one of our Acuities. 
But to write an abridgment of a good book may 
sometimes be a very profitable exercise. In ge* 
neral, when we would preserve the doctrines, sen* 
timents, or facts, that occur in reading, it will be 
prudent to lay the book aside, and put them in 
writing in our own» words. This practice will give 
accuracy to our knowledge, accu3tom us to recok 
lection, improve us in the use of language, and 
enable us so thoroughly to comprehend the thoughts 
of other men as to make them, in some measure, 
our own. . '■. ^ » 

. iss. The memory of; brutes seems to serve 
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tbem no further, than is necessary to the fireserv%* 
tion of them and their ofliprin^, and for making 
them useful to man. In some of them it is- at- 
tended with extraordinary circumstances. Bees^ 
for example, can see but a very little way before 
tfaem, as appears from the extreme convexity of 
their eyes ; and yet find their way, from a long 
excursion, to their respective homes, and seldom 
or never mistake a neighbouring hive for their 
own. In this they must be guided, not only by 
memory, but also by smell, or rather by some 
other instinct whereof we have no conception^ 
Yet^ with all the helps that he derives, from in«< 
stinct, or from more acute organs of sense, the 
memory of the most sagacious brute is to that of 
men almost infinitely inferior. Many brutes are 
quite untractable ; of such the memory must be 
very limited. Those that are docile soon reach 
the height of improvement ; and the arts and habits 
which it is in our power to impress upon them are 
but few. Destitute of consciousness, of reason, of 
recollection, of conversation, and of the powers of 
invention and arrangement, the exteift of their 
knowledge must be extremely small, and thieir me« 
inory proportionable. Of abstract notions in re- 
gard to truth and fiilsehood, virtue and vice, ele- 
gance and deformity, proportions in quantity and 
number, law, government, religion, cbmnierce, and 
other sciences and arts, which are the most impor- 
tant parts of human knowledge^ thejr are utterly 
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ignorant : nor can they ever know any thing of 
what has happened in time past, is likely to happea 
in the time to come, or is now happening at a dis^ 
tance. 

136. But to the power of human memory^ and 
to the possible extent of human knowledge* we 
can set no bounds. And what is very remarkable, 
the more real knowledge we acquire^ the greater 
is our desire of knowledge, and the greater our 
capacity of receiving it. In a word, we seem ta 
be susceptible of endless improvement : which is 
a proof, not only of the immense superiori^ of 
our nature to that of other animals, but also that 
our SOUI9 are formed for endless duratiQP« 



SECTION VII, 



Of Imagination^ 



137- I remember to have seen a lion; I csm 
imagine z griffin or a centaur though I never saw 
one : he who uses these words with understand- 
ing kmms the difference between imagination and 
memory, though perhaps he may not be able to 
explain it. When we remember ^ we have a view 
to real existence and past experience : when we 
imagine^ we contemplate a notion or idea simply 
as it is in itself, or as we conceive it to be, without 
referring it to past, experience or to real existence* 
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ScHne writers limit the word imaginaHon to the 
mental conception of images or things visible. ; and 
this may perhaps have been the original meaning of 
the word: but the modem use of language will 
justify that more gefneral application of the term 
which is here given. For it would be improper 
to Bay, that men bom blind tnust be destitute of 
imagination : such men may surely invent zs well 
as dream; it is well-known they can do both : and 
both invention and dreaming are referred to this 
fitculty. Imagination, employed in its mor^ trivial 
exertions, is often called fancy. A sublime poet is 
a man of vast imagination: a witty author is a 
person of lively, fancy. 

138. That we may see more particularly the 
nature of the faculty in question, it is proper to 
observe here, that all things may be divided into 
siayple and complex. The former do not seem to 
consist of parts that can be separated ; and such 
are our sensations of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, or 
of any particular sound, or simple colour. Gom« 
pltx things consist of parts, which may be se« 
parated and conceived separately : such are all bo* 
dies. Now all our simple ideas, that is, all our 
notions of simple objects, are derived from ex- 
perience : a man must have seen colour, and light, 
and heard sound, znd Jilt the pain of hunger, be- 
fore he can conceive wh^t those things are. But 
complex ideas, or notions of complex objects, the 
mind can focm for itself, by supposing a number 
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of simple or complex notions or things combined 
together in one assemblage. When such complex 
ideas are not derived from memory, we refer 
them, to the imagination. No man ever saw a 
mountain of ivory ; but he, who has seen ivory 
and a mountain, may easily imagine the substance 
of the one extended to the size and shape of the 
other, and thus form the idea of an :ivory moun« 
tain. 

] 89. Memory suggests nothing to us but what 
we have really perceived ; so that a being endowed 
with memory, but destitute of imagination, could 
never invent any^ thing : as all invention implies 
novelty, and that certain things or thoughts ar^ 
put together which were never so put together be- 
fore. Now this inventing power is ascribed, as 
observed already, to the imagination or fancy, and, 
when regulated by good sense and applied to use* 
fill purposes, is called genius. One may be learned 
who is not ingenious ; in other words, one may 
have a good memory well stored with knowledge^ 
and yet have little imagination or invention ; as^ 
on the other hand, one may be very ingenious 
with little learning. But genius and learning, 
when they meet in onc^ person, are mutually and 
greatly assistant to each other ; and, in the poetical 
art, Horace declares that either without the other 
can do little. 

140. The succession of our thoughts is often 
regulated by memory ; as when we go over in our 
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mind the particulars of a place we have seen, of 
a conversation we have heard, or of a book we 
have readii At other times, when our attention is 
not fixed on any one thing, a state of mind called 
a reverie^ we may observe, that our thoughts are 
continually changing, so that in a little time our 
imagination wanders to something very different 
from that which we Were thinking of just before* 
Yet if we could remember every thing that passed 
through our mind during this reverie, we should 
probably find, that there was some relation, con- 
nection, or bond of union, between those thoughts 
that accompanied, or came next after, one another. 
The relations, or bonds of union, which thus de- 
termine the mind to associate ideas, are various* 

141. First, resemblance is an associating quality : 
diat is, when we perceive, or think of, any thing, 
it is natural for us, at the same time, or imme- 
diately after, to think of something that is like it. 
When we hear a story, or see a person, we are 
apt to think of other simlar stories or persons. 
Our discourse we oflen embellish with metaphors, 
allegories, and those other figures of speech, that 
are founded in likeness. And when any powerful 
passion, as anger or sorrow, takes hold of the 
mind, the thoughts thM occur to us have generally 
a resemblance to that passion, and tend to en- 
courage it. 

142. Contrariety 9 or contrast^ is another asso- 
ciating principle, especially when the mind is in » 
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disagreeable state. Great cold tnak^d us think of 
heat» and wish-for it Hunger and thirst put us 
in mind of eating and drinking. In. poetry, and 
other works of fancy^ we are sometimss . pleased 
when we find things of opposite natures succeeding 
each other } when, for example, the hurry of a 
battle is interrupted^ as in Homer it often is, with 
a descriptive similitude taken from sAU life or rural 
affairs : or when, in the same fable, persons ap- 
pear of opposite characters, and the violent is op- 
posed to the gentle, the cunning to the generous^ 
^d the rash to the prudent* 

143. Thirdly: when we think of any place 
which we are acquainted with, we are apt to think 
at the same tune of the neighbouring places and 
persons : here the associating principle is contigu- 
ity^ or nearness of situation. The sight of a.house^ 
in which we have formerly been happy or unhappy, 
renews the agreeable or disagreeable ideas that 
were formerly realised there. Hence, in part, 
arises that partiality which most people have for 
the town, province, or country, in which they 
passed their early years* Hence, on entering « 
church, even when nobody is present, a considerate 
mind is apt to feel some of those religious impres- 
sions which it has formerly experienced in such 
places ; and sentiments of a different nature arise, 
when we go into play-houses, ball-rooms^ or apartr 
ments that we have seen appropriated to purposes 
of festivity. 
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144. Fourthly: things releited s^s cauSe and ^eef. 
do mutually suggest each other to the mind. When 
we see a wound, we think of the weapon or.th^ 
accident that caused it| and of the pain which ia 
the effect of it« The idea of snow or of ice brings 
along with it that of cold ; and we can hardly think 
of the sun without thinking of light and beat at (he 
same time. The associations founded on this prin- 
ciple are equally strongs whether tbe causation be 
real or imaginary. He who believes that darkriesa 
and solitude are the cause of the appearance . of 
ghosts, will find, when he is in the dark and alonq^ 
that the idea of such beings will occur to him a^, 
naturally as if the one w^re really the cause of the^ 
other* It is true, that solitude and darkness may 
reasonably produce some degree of fear ; because: 
where we cannot see we must be in some danger ; 
and when every thing is silent about us we must 
be' at some distance from the protection and other 
comforts of society* But ghosts and apparitions, 
have nothing more to do with darkness than with 
light : and the stories told of them will be found, 
on examination, to arise, either from impeiiect sen- 
sations owing to the darkness, or from thos6 hor- 
rors which disorder the imagination when one is 
very much afraid, or from the folly, credulity, or 
falsehood of them who circulate those silly tales. 

145. Custom or Jtabitis a very extexisive principle 
of association. Things and thoughts that have no. 
tfther bond of union may, by appearing together^' 
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ttr baog^ frequently jcuaed togetlier, become so 
elnely relate^ that tlM due shall ever after intro- 
dttce &e other iMo the imiod. Thu^ m language 
^mitten or upokeii, the mind imtantiy passes from 
the word heard) or froM the characters seen, to the 
thing ^gnifted ; eastern hamg so associated them 
llMt the eme iJhhtfA reminds us dTthe other. Upon 
associatioiis established bjrciistoai many of the pain# 
dttd frfeasures o^ li£e depend. An indifferent thni^ 
mtf become very agreeablci or very much the coo* 
frary, according to the nature of the ideas thus con« 
^eeted with it ; and, in Hke manner, in consequence 
of some perverse association^ that which ought to 
mbke us serious may incline us to laughter. 

I4d. Things solemn and sabred, thereft>re, shoiiM 
llever be spoken of in terms of ridicule oi* levity ; 
amd places approprialed to the offices of reK^if 
shoidd never be made the scene of any thing ludi« 
lifou^, triSingj or unsuitable. Where these nites 
arenotattended ta, important and frivolous thoughts 
may be so jumUed together in the mind, as thaf 
the fi>rmer shall- sometimes, very unseasonably anf 
indecently, suggest tbe latter. Let sacred things 
be always accompanied with serious language and 
adiemn circumstances : and let those who wbh to 
retatu the government of their passions and thf 
command of their thoughts, be careful to cfaeel: hi 
the begittding every tendency to perverse and' nn- 
]^Uf e assodations^ ' 

r 14r7«.Dt6t8es both Ugly and iaconvenient becomi^ 
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&s)ikingbi8 ) and custom reeonoil^us to tbe iad^ioni 
^l0agh flit AtU ^rhaps it might appear .iridiculoiis j 
"Irbicli is also owing to associiitiom founded in eus« 
torn. For when we hat^ kftig sefen a particoli^ 
fym of dress worn bj peraomi whom ite love and 
tatMiOy aiid on occ^uaons of the greatest festivity ot 
flOleMfiitXi it acquires in our xinnd a connection 
irilh a great nUmber of pleiasing ideas ; and what« 
evcrib so connected must itself be pleasing; It will 
appear bf and by^ that^ from associations founded in 
habit^ Aiamy^ Or perhaps most, of those pleasing 6mo# 
iiona are dernred^ which accompany the perceptiou 
of diat which iif things visible is called beauty. 

148. This gob^eet will oft6n come in our way 
iierfSafter. But before Hre leave it now, it ittay be 
ftfoper to remaifk, that some people contract strangt 
Ittlyits of ^hat may be terhied exterfial associaition^ 
cf }eiaifig togeither two actions that have mo natural 
OMmection, and appear very aiikward wheA they 
mn so joiifed« You may have seen a boy button 
and unbutton his coat all the while be is repeating 
Jus caf echism j abd we have heard of a lawyer, who 
6ott)d not go on with hn pleading, unless be wail 
^antiffffaHy winding a piece of packthre^ about 
]|iis iagier. It should be our carff to guard against 
dMM aftd the like absurd habits, and to be very 
ilii«liAil to those who caution us against them ) 
for the eyes of a friend are, in a matter of this kind» 
mueh more to be depended on than Hm own. 

149. It was already observed, that the talent of 
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invention applied to useful purposes is called genim ; 
but it requires experience and good sense to enable 
one so to apply it. Every person is not a man <^ 
genius, nor is it necessary that he should. For in 
human society, as in an army, though there must 
be a few to contrive and command, far the greater 
number have nothing to do but to obey : and the ef- 
forts of the multitude are necessary to public good, 
as well as the contrivance of those who direct them. 
Besides, if every man were a man of genius, there 
would be so much ambition in the world, and so 
many projectors, and such a multiplicity of oppo- 
site interests, as would confound the order of human 
affairs. To the perfection of genius, learning and 
application are necessary, as well as natural talents* 
It is true, that some men of great genius have had 
little learning ; but this was their misfortune : and 
it can hardly be doubted, that with a better educa- 
tion they would have made a better figure. With- 
out industry and attention, genius is good for no* 
thing. 

150. Many are the degrees, and the varieties, of 
human genius. One man has a genius in mechanics ; 
another, in architecture; a third, in the conduct 
of military BSaixs ; or in painting, geometry, music, 
poetry, eloquence, &c. ; and one man may make 
great progress, and contrive many improvements 
in one art, who could not have been so success* 
ful in anotfatr. And some men there are, of 
talents so universal, as to discover genius in every 
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thing to which they apply themselves. It is not 
easy, nor perhaps possible, to account for these 
peculiarities and varieties of intellectual character. 
They may be partly owitig to habits contracted in 
early years ; and partly, and perhaps chiefly, to that 
particular constitution of mind, by which, as well 
as by his face and other bodily peculiarities, one 
man is distinguished froTx\ another. 
' 151. But though we may be^t a loss to explain 
the efficient cause of this variety, it is easy 'to see 
it» Jinal cause^ that is, the intention of providence 
in appointing it. It is this that makes men take to 
difierent pursuits and employments ; which renders 
them mutually useful to one another, and prevents 
too violent oppositions of interest. And hence 
mankind enjoy a variety of conveniences ; arts and 
sciences are invented and improved ; and many 
sources are opened of commerce and friendly inter* 
course, whereby the circulation of truth is promote 
ed, and the bounds of social virtue enlarged. 

152. When one takes a view of the arts that 
flourish in society, one is apt to wonder at two 
things ; first, their vast number and mutual sub« 
serviency ; and, secondly, that men should be found 
who voluntarily make choice of one or other of all 
the employments necessary in civilized life. This 
consideration affords a proof of the extreme pliable- 
ness of the hufnan mind, as well as of the goodness 
€if providence. For, though some professions and 
trades are of low esteem, we find, that in every coom 
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ditioH bdnest industiir, with oonteQtment, may be 
happy. Let us therefore learp to set a proper 
vdfie Hb all the useful art« of life, and on aii C^oa^ 
who praotiae them with jotegrity and ifidustrj. 

158. Hie imi^nttion is subject to certain diB» 
Duders, which may be comprehended under the i^ 
posite extremes of levity and Hielancholy. Lenty 
produces thougfatjlessness, Vfuiity, and ccmfceaipt of 
others. WhatevejL therefere tends to make men 
c<wsic£erate |ind humble may be proposed as a rt^ 
medy far this dispose, or ratheyr a)s a means of pFe« 
venting it. Habits of <roMJderation may be acquir* 
ed by stodyiog history, geometry, and those pmts 
of phi}osophy which lead to the observation of lils 
and manners. . Persons in danger from this disease 
should be kept at a distance from flattery and wo* 
velsi and taught, that honesty and attention to b«isi# 
ness are in every station respeotable, und that eon-* 
tempt and misery jDever fail to attend a life of idle* 
ness or fantastic ambition. The compaiiy of those 
who are wiser and better thap they^ wfll also be of 
great and peculiar benefit to persons <^ this charao* 
ter: end some experience of adversity may lifs 
very serviceable in promoting that kopwledge ?of 
one^s self, and that fellow-feeling for others, whadi 
repress vanity, by prodycing copsicieratioq and a 
Jowly mind. 

154. The practice of turning every thhig iato 
joke and ridicule is a dangerovis tevity «if knagm^ 
$ion* Wit Ai3d humour, when natiirld., ac^ JMnf 
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.^iefi*! ftBd very pleasifig. But tliat Atudted and 
Aabitiial fooviAtity^ which I here speak oC and 
.ushich sMEie people i^ct, makes one a diaagreeaUe 
fmd tiresome rcompanioA. It geoeia% Most^ fironi 
yw^ i U. renders conversation unprofitaUef and 
4oo eftea immoral ; and it gniduidJy perverts the 
jBiiderstanding, both of those who practise iC^ and 
4f I4i06e who take pJieasore in JManog it Onlr ae* 
AOtts concerns demaad our first attention : wit, 
fa;imottr9 and merriment, may be used in the way 
4f Klaxationt but are not die bttsinessfor wfaieh we 
were sent into this world. 

155. An imagination disordered by melancholy 
is one of the greatest calamities incident to human 
nature* In order to prevent it, we ought by all 
means to avoid idleness^ and lead an active life ; 
to be temperate and social ; to cherish every cheer* 
iid affection, as good nature, good humour^ pa- 
wnee, forgiveoesB, piety, humility, and benevo^ 
lence, by all which the health of both the mind 
•nd body is efiectually promoted 3 and to check 
the gloomy passions of anger, revenge, pcide, sus- 
picion, jealousy, xmsanthropyi excessive anxiety, 
and immoderate sorrow, which are all productice 
of misery and disease, both mental and corp<NPeal* 
They who are in danger ftoai a melancholy ama- 
gination, will do well to study noldiing but what is 
amusing and practical; to abstaio from tragical 
jparratiyeiit ciwtmversy, and law-suits, which wear 
out the spirita to no purpose } to use maiianMitfln 
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in Study, is in every thing else ; ftnd to have re- 
course every day, more or less according to cir- 
cumstances, to bodily exercise, innocent amuse- 
ment, fresh air, and cheerful company. To guard 
against superstition and enthusiasm, by forming 
right notions of God's adorable nature and provi- 
'deuce ; and to avoid, as one would the pestilence, 
•«U books and all conversations that are likely to in« 
vfuse impious, irreligious, or immoral opinions, is 
the duty, not of those only whose minds are op- 
pressed with melancholy, but of all mankind witb- 
pyt exception, 

SECTION VIII. 

• ■ ■ » 

O/* Dreaming, 

■ 156. That may be very useful, of which we 
cannot discover the use: and dreams, though we 
know little of their nature, may yet be of great 
importance in our constitution. Most of the few 
unconnected remarks that follow are offered as 
mert conjecture ; for it would be vain to attempt 
to treat this subject in a scientific manner.— Most 
men dream, but all do not ; and sometimes w6 
dream more than at other times. In dreams we 
mistake ideas of imagination for real things. But 
'When awake, and in our perfect mind, we never 
mistake a reality fbr a dream. Realities are per- 
ceived tiltuitively. We cannot prove by argumefit, 
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that we are «ow>aii^ke; for we know of nothing 
Aore evident to prove it by : and it is essential to 
.€very proof to be clearer than that whiich is to be 
proved. But it is impossible for us to doubt o£ 
-our being awake : such is the law of our nature. 
And our experience of the delusions of dreaming 
never affects, and is not supposed to affect^ the 
certainty ^ human knowledge. 

157 • In good health we often dream of our or^ 
'binary business ; which however is consideiiibly dis- 
-guised by imaginary circumstances. Such dreamt 
partake of the nature of allegory : they resemble 
common life, and yet they differ from it. This the 
poets attend to ; and, when they have occasion to 
describe any person's dream, they generally make 
it contain some shadowy representation of what is 
.supposed to be in his mind when awake ; and this 
^we approve of, because we know it is natural. Dis- 
agreeable dreams accompany certain bodily disor- 
ders } and when there is any tendency to fever in 
the human frame, they are very fatiguing and tire- 
aome : whence a man of prudence, who is free from 
superstition, may make discoveries concerning his 
Jiealth, and learn from his dreams to live more 
temperately than usual, or take more or less exer- 
cise, or have recourse to other means, in order to 
avert the impending evil. 

158. Dreams may sometimes be useful, as fables 
are, for conveying moral instruction. If, for ex- 
)Hnple, we dreaoi that we-areih violent anger, and 
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strike » blow wliidi Idlb a noBt the korrarve feci 
po the occasiaB may dispose iu» whea awake^ to 
fonn resolatkniB agaiafll violent ai^er, lest it AauiA 
at one time or other prompt as to a Ifte perpefara- 
tion* la the Tatler (No* 117), th»e is an ao» 
count of a dream that con wjs a sublime and ia« 
strudive lesson of moralitjr^-^^reams are a stffldng 
instance of the activity dT the hmaanfonly and of 
its power c£ cresting; as it were, without the hdp 
of the senses^ ideas that gite it amasement» and 
command its whole attratton. JSometimes^ how- 
^vcTf in sleep, our raem<Hy» and sometimes omr 
judgment, xem to have forsd^en us : we believe 
the wildest absmrdities, and fcHget the most lemailD- 
able events of our hfe. It is at least possihte, that 
this temporary suspension cf our facultiea may 
make the soul act more vigorously at other times, 
even as our bodily powers derive refreshment from 
rest. 

159. Dreams may Sn other respects be frricDdly 
to our intellectual nature. To think too kmg^ 'Or 
loo int^isely, on any one sntgept, is hwtftd to 
health, and sometimes even to reason. They nay ' 
therefore be useful in giving variety to our thoii^^itflb 
and forcing the - mind to exert itself, for a while, 
in a new direction. And persons who drews most 
frequently may perhaps, from their constittttion, 
have more need than others have 0£ this sort of 
amusement ; which is ttils more probabie, became 
it is found in fact, that those peo|^ ire moA iqpt * 



to dstMm i^ho are most addicted to inteoto tkivik* 
ing^ Jto thie yieir^ even dtiagitiMble diftfuns are 
moAil t as a life of vieieqi activity, of handdupt 
aad evea of danger^ is riscaaimefided, and known 
to gvre relief^ to periona oppresied witb «ti4ajicho» 
JjV Md otibor menuL diaordi^ 
r. ;lff(X In ancienl: ttmes^ f^e dreaoia of Mne men 
were prophetioai ; but as we am not pro|^tfl» we 
Iwm fio reason to think tfiat oiira am of ttot aort^ 
It WMf k^pea Indeedt in the revolution <^ chancest 
that a idmam tg&ill retembie a ifotnm event* Hv^t 
this as rare ; and when it happonat not more won* 
derfid than that an irregular dock sbonld now and 
then point at the right hour. Nor can it be adr 
mttted^ that dreaiwi are suggested by invisible be* 
ings ; aa they am fiir the naoet part mere triiei^ 
and depend so mUcb on the atate of our mod and 
body* Tbe soul in herself seems to possess vivaci* 
ty aufficient to acoount for all the odd appearances 
that oecur in sleep. For even when we are awaket 
and in health, very strange thooj^ts wiU sometimes 
arise in tbe mindt And* in certain diseaaess walk- 
ing thoughts are often as extravagant a$ the wild" 
est dreams^ 

161. Our dreanis are exceedingly various ; but 
that they should be so is not at all surprising, A 
very slight impression made on our organs of sqns^ 
in sleep ; a sound heard imperfectly } a greater or 
less degree of heat ; or breathing in any respect 
interrupted^ by the state of the stomach and bowels^ 
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by an aukward position of the head, or by external 
things afiecting our organs of respiration ; the tem- 
perature of the air in general, or that of our bed* 
chamber in particular ;— these, and the like casu- 
alties, as well as the teiior of our thoughts through 
the day, the state of our health, and the passions 
that may happen to predominate in our mind, have 
all considerable iniuence in giving variety to our 
nocturnal imaginations. Uncommon dreams, there- 
fwe, should give us no concern. In these vision- 
ary appearances, uniformity would be more won* 
derful than the greatest variety. Some peo]^e, it 
is true, often find the same dream recur upon them* 
Possibly this may be in part owing to habit ; they 
dream the same thing a third or a fourth time, be- 
cause they have talked or thought of it more than 
of other dreams. Hence, with respect to disagree- 
able dreams, we may learn a caution ; which is, to 
banish them from our thoughts as soon as possible, 
and never speak of them at all. It is indeed a vul- 
gar observation, but there is truth in it, that they 
who seldom talk of dreams are not often troubled 
with thenu 
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SECTION DL 

* 

Of some Secondary Sauations. 

162. Op the perceptive powers of man there still 
remain to be considered, conscience, whereby we 
distinguish between vice and virtue ; and reason, 
whereby we perceive die difierence between truth 
and falsehood. These, to prevent unnecessary re- 
petition, we pass by at present, as they will come 
in our way hereafter, the former in moral philo- 
sophy, the latter in logic. If I had not wished to 
avoid troubling my hearers with too many divisions 
and subdivisions in Uie beginning, I would have 
divided sensation into primary and secondary. The 
former has been spoken of already. The latter I 
now enter upon ; and indeed could hardly bring 
it in sooner ; what has been said on the subject of 
imagination being necessary as an introduction to 
it. These secondary faculties of sensation have, 
by some writers, been called internal senses ; by 
others, emotions. The name is of little im- 
portance : the nature of the thing will soon ap- 
pear. 

163. We perceive colours and figures by the 
eye; we also perceive that some colours and fi- 
gures are beautiful^ and others not. This power 
of perceiving beauty, which the brutes have not. 
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thougli they see as well as we, I Call a secdndary 
sense. We perceive sounds by the etir ; we also 
perceive, that certaiff combinations of sound have 
hamumyi and that others are dissonant* lliis 
power of perceiving harmony, called in common 
language a musical ear, is another secondary sen^^ 
which the brutes have not, littd of wbkk nwny 
meh who hear well enough are utterly desdtntej 
Of these secondary senses there ard^ no doubt^ 
many in the huitiaQ constitution^ I cfonflne ttsf^ 
self to those of novelty^ sublimity, beautf^ siiittf^ 
tion, harmony, atid ridicule ; which, together with 
sympathy^ which I shall also describe, fonrm wha6 
is commonly called good taste. The pleasures re< 
eeived by die secondary senses are, by fiAddaoMf 
in the sixth volume of the Spectator^ and by Aken-: 
side, in the title of a poem which he wrote on the 
subject^ termed pleasures qfimagina&on. 

164. Of Novelty* Things in themselves in^ 
difierent, or even disagreeaUe, may be agrcfeable 
when new ; and novelty in general has a cbamf m 
it, of which every rational5 or every human being 
at least, is sensible. Hence our passion for variety^ 
for amusement, for news, for strange sights, ao«l 
iw knowledge in generals The pleasure we take 
in new things arises from the active nature of man^r 
We are never happy unless employed about some- 
thing ; and when we have nothing to do in the 
way <^ business or amusement, the mind becomes 
languid, and of course uneasy* Yet into this state 
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we are apt to fall^ when dure is nothing to rouse 
Mir attefii«ion» drgi?e play to our facultiei. For 
-wtntA we have long beeo conversant aboro one sefe 
<if obgecti^ the mind eomprehenda them so easily,, 
Aat they give it no exercise. In this case^ a new 
object occurring gives an impulse to the mind, and 
puts it upon exerting itwlf ;. and the exertion, if 
asoderate, is agreeably If die dew object occa* 
skm surprise^ or any other lively and pleasing 
eflM)tioB9 its novelty wfli be still mote interesting^ 
bec a ap c it wiB convey to the mind a more sprightly 
and perhapa a more permanent impulse. 

165. Some things are moiip <&agreeable at first 
tiian they come to be afterwards ; wfaieh may be 
owing to one oi other of these two- causes. Either 
the flew object may have required, in order to ita 
being comprehended,, a vi<rient and painful exertion 
of the fiu^ulties } as in the case of one entering 
upon a new study,, or a new course of life : or we 
auiy have fixed our first attention on what seemed 
diaagreeable in the new object : not. discovering its 
agreeable qualities till we were better acquainted 
with it. Hence let us learn, that a good course 
of lifci though somewhat unpleasant at first, ought 
oot on that account to be relinquished; ior we 
any be as^red it will in time become pleasant, if. 
perusted in« It ia remarkable, that men some* 
timea contract a most violent liking to cert^n tastes 
tiiat were at first extremely ofiensive, as those of 
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tobacco and strong liquors. This depends on 
causes in which the mind has little concern. Jt 
may be xnat, by the constant use of such thingSy 
the stomach or the palate, and of course the animal 
spirits, are reduced to. such a state as to be uno^sy 
in the want of them. The part of pruden<:e«;. 
therefore, is, to abstain from such things altp- 
gether, which requires no. effort, rather than tQ, 
hazard the acquisition of a habit which it may be. 
almost impossible to overcome. Unnatural plea* 
sures of this sort it is no evil to be without, bMt.it 
may be a fatal evil to acquire a relish for.- 

166. In all the arts that minister to rational 
pleasure, variety is studied, that the mind may b^ 
refreshed with a succession of novelties. The: 
prose- writer, where it can be done conveniently, 
varies the length, the sound, and the syntax, of 
contiguous clauses and sentences ; and amuses the* 
reader's fancy with metaphors, similitudes^ and 
other apposite figures of speech. The poet varies 
the structure of contiguous verses ; and, in framri. 
ing his fable, is careful to bring in events that are 
both probable and unexpected, and persona who^ 
differ from each other in ch^racter^ appearance^ 
and adventures. So in the other fine arts. In the 
.works of nature there is great uniformity, and at 
the same time the most unbounded variety : so 
that he who studies them is continually . delighted 
with new and wonderful discoveries j. and yet i$< 



tltMi/ftrTfitt&Si hf their multiplistt^f beatioe or^ 
dei*, prdportien, and fitness, {firevail through tiiA 
wbole S3rsteiii. 

167. The Uste for novelty id an important pait 
DP the human eodstitution. It is the aource of 
Much amusement, and prompts men to hibcrtir in 
the acquisition of knowledge. It h^ besides^ onb of 
«tr fimt passions. Itoa cdnnot gratif/ a child 
ttore than by shewing him something new, or 
telling him a Wonderful story^ The same novelties 
are not equally captivating to alk Some seek 
after BeW attainments in science { Mtne wander 
through the world to visit different nations ; some 
explore the wonders of inanimate nature^ and 
feomeF the characters of men ; some read histoiyv 
•ome stody the fine arts, some are curious in what- 
ever relates to mechanism^ and some mind little 
inore than the news of the day $ some amuse theniL 
selves with collecting pictures, prints, manuscripts^ 
tuedals, shells, minerals ; and some are fond of old; 
and others of new books. Thus men take to di& 
ferent pursuits and employments, and every part of 
knowledge is cultivated. 

168. Op SuBLiMitv. Thinga of great magnit- 
tude, as a large building, a high mountain, a broad 
river^ a wide prospect, the ocean, the sky, icCk 
fin the mind tjf the beholder with admiration and 
pleasing astonishment, and with respect to this 
sensation are called sublime^ Great height and 
depth, and great number too, as an army, a navy^i 

VOL. I. G 
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a long sttccessioa of years, eternitj, &c« art sub*- 
lime objects, because they fill our minds with the 
s^me pleasing astonishment. In contemplating such 
things, we are conscious of something like an ex- 
pansion or elevation of our faculties, as if we were 
exerting our whole capacity to comprehend the 
vastness of the object. 

. 169. Whatever it be that raises in us this plea- 
surable astonishment, is accounted sublime, whe* 
ther connected with quantity or number, or not. 
Hence loud sounds, like those of thunder, cannon, 
a fiill organ, a storm ; hence those fictions in 
poetry, that produce an imaginary, and not paiii- 
iul terror ; hence any uncommon degree of vir- 
tue, of genius, or even of bodily strength ; and 
hence those afiections which elevate the soul, as 
fortitude, devotion, and universal benevolence, or 
which are, in their objects, causes, or effects, 
connected with great number or great quantity, 
are all denominated sublime, and fill our minds 
with the same delightful astonishment and admi- 
ration. 

170« The Deity— -the source of happiness and 
the standard of perfection — who creates, preserves, 
pervades, and governs all things ; whose power is 
omnipotent, whose wisdon^ is perfect, whose good- 
ness is unbounded, whose greatness is incompre* 
hensible ; who was from all eternity, and of whose 
dominion there can be no end : he is undoubtedly, 
jfind beyond all comparison, the most sublime ob« 
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ject which it is possible td eonceive or 16 contemn, 
piafe : and of all created sublimity (if I ma/sQ* 
speak) his works exhibit the most perfect and most 
astonishing examples. There are no doubt sub- « 
Kibe operations of human art, as ships of war»' 
eathednd churched, palacds, mounds for repelling 
the sea, &c« But, in respect of greatness, these 
are nothing, when we. compare them with moun** 
tains, volcanoes, the ocean, the expanse of heaven^ 
clouds and storms^ thunder and lightnings the sun 
and moon, the solar system^ the universei 

1*714 Poetry, painting, and musici ai'e called 
fine arts ) because^ though not necessary to live, 
they fire highly ornamental. Architecture is also 
a fine' art} for it hnproves building to a degree far 
beyond what is necessary. And by each of these 
arts the sublime is attainable. That is sublime 
music which inspires sublime affections, as courage 
and devotion j or which, by its sonorous harmonies, 
overwhelms the mind with a pleasing astonishment* 
Architecture is sublime, when it is large^ lofty, 
and durable ; and, at the same time, so simple and 
well proportioned^ as that the eye can take in all 
its greatness at once. For a number of little parts 
and ornaments take away from the sublimity of a 
great buildings though they may sometimes add to 
its beauty,^ Painting is sublime, when it exhibits 
men invested with great qualities, such as bodily 
strength i or actuated by sublime passions, as de« 
votion or valour } or when it successfully imitates 
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great, visible objects, artificial or nataral, as inoiin* 
teinsi precipices, palaces, storms, cataracts, volca^ 
noea, and the like. 

172. Poetry is saUime ; first, when it elevatea 
the mindi and makes it, as it were, superior to the 
cares and troubles of this world : secondly, when 
it infuses any sublime afifection, as devotion, valour, 
universal benevolence, the love of virtue and of 
our country : thirdly, when it afiects the mind with' 
an awful and imaginary, but not unpleasing horror : 
fourthly, when it describes the sentiments or ac«' 
tions of those persons whose character is sublime : 
and fifthly, when it conve3rs a lively idea of any 
grand appearance, natural, artificial, or imaginary.- 
Tbat style is sublime, which makes us readily con- 
ceive any great object or sentiment in a lively^ 
manner ; and this is often done when the words' 
are very plain and simple. 

1*73. It is true, that poets and orators, when 
they describe sublime objects, do often elevate 
their style with tropes and figures, and high-sound- 
ing expressions. . And this is suitable to the nature 
of human speech : for, when we speak of any' 
thing which we consider as great, it is natural for 
us, even in common discourse, to raise our voice, 
and pronounce with more than usual solemnity. 
But in the use of bold figures and sonorous lan- 
guage great caution is requisite ; for if they be 
too frequent, or seem to be too much sought aJfter, 
or if they be not accompanied with a correspondent 
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elevatioD of thought, they become ridiculous, and 
are called bombast, or false sublime. £ven in 
brutes there may be qualities vvhich command our 
admiration and astonishment : whence lions, horses, 
and elephants, are sublime objects ; not so much 
because their bodies are large, though this may 
Jbave some efibct, as on account of their uncommoa 
strength, sagacity, or contempt of danger. 

174. Though real greattiess always raises ad- 
miration, littleness does not always excite the con* 
.trary passion of contempt. That which is littla 
may be beautiful or usefiil, or ingeniously con* 
trived, and so give pleasure in various ways, ami 
aometimes raise admiration too } for who does not 
admire the beauty of a rose, and the wondeffid 
instincts of the bee ? Littleness is then offensive, 
and is called meanness, when we are disappointed 
fay it, and meet with it in a place where we had 
reason to expect something better. There is a 
meanness in certain wocds and phrases, which for 
that reason ought to be avoided on every solemn 
occasion, and in all elegant writing. Important 
sentiments expressed in mean words, raise indigo 
nation or laughter. Think what effect a sermon 
would have, if it were mixed with vulgar proverbs, 
or broad Scotch words. " Now those are mean 
words, which are not used except by illiterate or 
by affected persons, or on very familiar occasions. 
Common proverbs, eastomary forms of complii^ 
mentt ungrammatical expressions, cant phrases^ 
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and provincial UarbarismSy have all more or less 
of this meaimesi ; and, hovever ther may pass on 
OHmnon occasions, or whoi people mean to talk 
ludicrotisij, will alvays give great ofience in com- 
ppsitions that aim at sublimity or d^ance. But 
of this more hereafter. 

175. The contemplation of the divine nature, 
and oi the works of creation and providence, wiM 
no doubt constitute oar supreme and final felicity. 
.To prepare us for such contemplation, and raise 
imr minds above the present world, the Deity has 
been ^eased to endow us with a capacity of re^ 
jpeiving pleasure, even in this life, firom the view of 
what is good or eminently great. Our taste for 
the sublime, cherished into a habit, and directed 
to proper objects, may therefore promote our mo- 
ral improvement, by leading us to contemplate tht 
Creator in his wonderful works ; by keeping us at 
a distance from vice, which is the vilest of all 
things ; and by recommencing virtue for its intrin- 
sic dignity and loveliness. 

176. Of Bbautt. This term is applied to many 
sorts of agreedble things : we speak of beautiful 
language, and of a beautiful song, as well as of a 
beautiful face. At present I speak of visible 
beauty chiefly ; which may belong, first to cotouTj 
secondly to jSgure^ thirdly to attitude or gesture^ 
and fourthly to motion. In general it may be ob» 
served, that the pleasure we take in looking at 
V^bat is beautiful^ a rpse for example, is very diff 
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ferent in kind from the pleasure that attends the 
contemplation of a sublime object, as a great ca-^ 
taract, or a huge and craggy mountain^ The lat> 
tfer sensation (if it may be so called) seems to 
rouse and elevate the mind, the former to com^^ 
pose it : the oni is solemn and serious ; the other- 
has a mixture of ^adness in it, which disposes 
the face of the beholder to a smile. Beauty and. 
greatness may be united in the same object, in 
which cate they mutually adorn each othen The 
joiiibow in its colours and circular form is ex-^ 
tremely beautifbl, and at the same time very suIk 
Ume on account of its apparent magnitude and 
elevation. 

177* Colours are beautiful, first, when they 
convey to the mind a lively sensation^ as white and 
red; secondly, when they cherish the organ of 
sight, as green ; thirdly, when they have that cha« 
racter which we term delicacy, and yield a sensa- 
tion both lively and gentle, as pale red, and light 
blue. But, fourthly, the beauty of a colour de^ 
pends chiefly on the agreeableness of the ideas it 
conveys to the mind ; for the same colour which 
in one thing is very beautiful, may in another be 
very ugly. The verdure of the fields, for ex« 
ample, is delightful, because it leads us to think 
of fruitfulness, fragrance, and many other pleasant* 
things J but greenness in the human face would be 
horribfe, because it would suggest the notion ot 
piun, of disease, or of -something unnaturaL .. 
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178. Colours that Ipric as if they were stained 
or sullied, or which are so indefinite that one 
knows not what name to give them, are not often 
ponsidered as be^tifulr 3ut those gradations of 
cdour, which we see in flowers, in the plumage 
of some birds, in the rainbow* in the evening and) 
morning sky, and in many other natural appear* 
ances^are beautifid in the highest degrees when 
the colouis so melt iiway into one anothers tha^ 
though, we discern the change, we cannol inark 
where the one ends apd the oth^r begins, The^ 
delicacy wherewith they are blended, so far sur. 
passes the ordinary efforts of human slill, that wq 
cannot behold it without admiration. In general^ 
every colour is beautiful t)iat brings along with it 
the agreeable idea of perfection, of health, of cqik 
venience, of intellectual or moral virtue, or of any 
other sort of excellence. Negroes love their owq 
colour for the same reason that we love ours ; be^ 
cause they always see it ; because fll the people 
they love have it ; and because npqe are without it 
but those who are tho\ight to be strangers and 
enemies. This at least myst be the negro's way 
of thinking, as long as he remains in his awa 
country, or till he have the siogiilar good fortune 
to find friends among wlwte p^ple^ SiP much fioc 
beauty of colour^ 

179. Perfection and skill are always agreeable ) 
fmd whatever suggests them to the mind must b? 
so too, and, if visible, is ^titled to l>e caUod heafUf: 
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tifiil. For this reason it seems to be that figures 
so well proportioned an4 so completet 9S circles, 
squares, ellipses, hexagons, &c. convey to us the 
notion of beauty. Want pf proportion in figures 
is- not figreeable. and therefore npt beautiful ; be- 
cause it makes us think of inconvenience, unskil* 
fulness, or imperfection. Figures, as they appear 
in ^miture, in architecture, or in any other work 
of art, are more or less beautiful, according as 
they convey to us, more or less, the idea c^. skill, 
convenience, and usefulness. In fact, the beauty 
of things depends very much, as Socrates rightly 
thought, upon their utility: for if ^ thing be 
useless we cannot like it ; if we dp not like it, it 
will give us no pleasure ; and of all beauty, it is 
the character to be pleasing. Were the horse a» 
dow as the snail, we should be more inclined to 
dislike his unwieldy size th^Q tQ admire his fine 
shape. 

)80. That fisrm of the human bodj is account* 
ed tieautiful, which conveys the idea of bodily 
perfection. Now the i^iuman body is in its most 
perfect state in youth ; and therefore, in respect 
of xAope, a youthful body is more elegant than 
that of an infant or old nian. Another reason 
nay be given for this, as follows :~ In all beauti« 
fid ankoals, and in all the most beautiful parts of 
M^™1«^ the figure is bounded rather by curves, 
than by straight lines; except where these last 
pay be necessary, as in the legs of animals, t% 



strength ami convenience* If the back end the 
breast of a fine horse were bounded by right lines, 
instead of that flowing cwn^e which winds so grace- 
folly about them, every one must be sensible that 
the beauty of the shape would be lost. Now» in 
the outlines of the body of an infant, the curves 
are rather too much bent, on account <^ the re* 
dundancy of flesh compared with the smallness of 
the size ; in the body of an old man they are too 
little bent, and approach to right lines, on account 
of the decay of moisture; in youth they are. 
neither too much bent nor too little, but a middle 
between both ; and then the shape of the body iii 
most perfect. 

181. In the works of nature, the greatest useful- 
ness is often united with perfect beauty of colour 
and figure: and the more we study them, the 
more beautiful they appear ; because we become 
the more sensible of their utility, as well as bettef 
acquainted with their form. In them too, that 
Irhich we call beauty is generally smooth, or seems 
to be so, and is rather small: thafi great, that is, 
rather below the usual proportion than above it. 
A craggy mountain is a sublime object, and its 
crags may add to its sublimity ; but a beautiiii! 
hill is, , or appears to be, smooth. The statue of 
Minerva may be tall, dignity being her character $ 
but a gigantic Venus would be absurd. So mudi 
for beauty of shape or jftgure. 
^ 182. Those gestures are graceful, which s]mw 
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the body to advantage $ dr nirbich are assumed 
with ease, and may continue a considerable time 
"Without giving pain ; or which are suitable to the 
mature of the person or animal, and to the passioii ' 
INT sentiment that is supposed to be in the person's 
mind* provided that passion or sentiment be such 
as we approve. And no gesture is graceful, which 
conveys any disagreeable idea of unwieldiness, 
infirmity, constraint, affectatioq, or any evil pas- 
aipn. 

. IBS. The same remarks may be made on beauiy 
of motion. Those motions in general are grace«> 
&1, which are performed with ease ; which imply 
bodily perfection, and which are naturally ex* 
preiwive of agreeable passions or sentiments in the 
mind of the person who moves. The motion^of 
some inanimate things is very beautiful ; as that ^f^ 
smoke ascending slowly in the sky, of unbndfen 
waves in the sea, and of flags and streamers flying 
in the wind. The first pleases, as an emblem of 
tranquillity ; the second, on account of the smooth- 
ness, greatness, and uniformity ; and the last, by 
the glare of colours, by the easy curvature, and 
by suggesting agreeable ideas of busy life. The 
characteristics of beauty, according to some au- 
thors, are uniformity, variety, and proportion; 
How far each of these may be necessary to form 
beauty, and why each of them gives pleasure, wilt 
perhaps appear from what has been said. 
.484. That which in the smallest compass ex« 
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hibits the greater variety of beautjy is a fine humaa 
face* The features are of vtaious sizes and forma ; 
the corresponding ones exactly uniform ; and each 
has that shape» size, position, and proportion^ 
which is most eoftoement Here too is the greatcM 
beauty of colours^ which are blended, varied, and 
disposed, with marvellous deUca^. But the chief 
beauty of the countenance arises from its expres- 
sion, of sagacity, good nature, cheerfnlness, mo» 
desty, and other moral and intellectual virtues. 
Without such expression, no &ce can be truly 
beautiful ; and with it, none can be really ugly^ 
Human beauty, therefore, at least that oi the hce^ 
is not merely a corporeal quality, but derives its 
origin and essential characters from the soul ; and 
almost any person may, in some degree, acquire il* 
who is at pains to improve his understanding, to 
repress criminal thoughts, and to cherish good 
affections; as every one must lose it, whatever 
features or complexion there may be to boast oC 
who leaves the mind uncultivated, or a pr^y to 
evil passions, or a slave to trifling pursuits. 

185. Op Imitation. Man is of all animals 
the most prone to imitation, and takes great de» 
light in it By imitating others, we learn to speak 
and walk, and do many other things, long before 
we could either attend to rules, or understand 
them. Many of the sports of children are imita* 
tions of the actions of men : and we find tbat* 
in most nations, dramatic performances, which ar« 
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«lfo imiiatiotii of what happens io real life, are 
omch attended to» and greatly esteemed as an 
amusement. 

186. We receive pleasure from seeing a good 
imitation, though the original be indifferent, or, 
perhaps, even disagreeable. A common plant we 
view with indiflerence, and a dead man we could 
not see without pain ; but a good picture of either 
Would give pleasure ; and a picture, equally good, 
of a beautiful object, would please still more. 
And this pleasure arises chiefly from our admira- 
tion cf the skill displayed in the work : for ad-- 
kdaction is an agreeable emotion ; and it gratifies 
a sound ihind to see any thiiig perfect, or advanc* 
itig to perfection. 

187. Poetry, painting, and music, are called 
jGpie arts^ for a reason formerly given. They are 

also called imtative arts : because in them the ap- 
pearances or operations of nature are, or are sup- 
posed to be, imitated ; in painting, by colour ; in 
poetry, by language; and in music, by sound. 
The contemplation of nature is delightful to the 
human soul; a.nd nothing that is unnatural, or 
contrary to nature, can please a well informed 
mind. And therfore the fine arts, beidg all 
intended to give pleasure, must exhibit either 
what is according to nature, or what is similar to 
it ; either what is real, or what is likely and pro* 
M«He. 

188. That pictures are imitations .c^ iriature, is 
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obviods; and in them may be imitated almost 
every thing visible^ not only animals abd inanimate 
things, but also the passions and emotions of the 
mind ; for these last produce visible appearances 
in the look and gesture, by vhich they are knonim, 
and which a painter may delineate. But, as no 
more than the events of one instant can be seeii 
at one instant, and as the whole picture strikes the 
eye at once, the subject of every painting must be 
one event or appearance, or must at least be such 
a combination of appearances, as may be supposed 
to be contiguous in place, and to bd seen at one 
and the same time. The progress, therefore, of 
action, or of thought, painting cannot imitate^ 
However, by exhibiting visible things in those at^ 
titiKies, in which th^ are never seen except when 
they move, it may give a very lively idea of cer^ 
tain kinds of motion j as of rolling billows, as- 
cending smoke, trees waving in the wind, fluttering 
robes and streamers, and animal bodies runnings 
walking, swimming, or flying* Those thoughts 
that produce no visible change in the appearance of 
the body, catmot be expressed in a picture. 

189. Language, the instrument of poetical imi- 
tation, is applicable to all subjects, and may ivith 
the greatest accuracy imitate and describe human- 
actions, passions^ and sentiments, in each period- 
ctf their progress,' as well as every appearance in 
the animal or inanimate world. It has been doidpt^ . 
edf wheljkm poetiry be an : imUathn^ or a repre^^ 
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sefOalian, cftiatara. The' cootroversy 19 of little 
moment, and maj perhaps be thus determined* 
If we consider it as an art, that exhibits^ not what 
18 real, but only what is likely or probable, we 
must call poetry imitative ; because diere is some- 
thing in it which is not in nature : for it is essential 
to iMi imtadon to be in some respect or other dif- 
lerent from the original. Ideas conveyed to the 
ftacy by good poetical description would, if deli- 
seated by the painter, and made visible by means 
of cdour, be found to resemble natural things ; 
and if sudi a picture be an imitation, the descrip* 
fion whence it is copied must be so too. Beat 
tilings may indeed be truly described in poetical 
numbers ; but this is not common ; nor would this 
be any thing else than history in verse : it being 
the business of the poet (as will be shewn here- 
after) to represent things not as they are, but ra- 
ther as they might be. This reasoning refers 
chiefly to narrative and descriptive poems. In 
dramatic poetry, the imitation of human action is 
obvious and unquestionable. « Whether music be 
imitative, will b^ seen by and by.. Architecture is 
an opefiil and noble art, but cannot be called imi* 
tative. Only die pillars in old cathedral churches 
are said to have been framed in imitation of rows 
of trees, to which indeed they bear a great simili- 
tude; the people who invented this mode of build- 
ings having, it seems, annexed some notion of 
sanctity to that appearance ; probably because men 
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had been accustomed, before the use of temples, 
to perform the rites of their religion udder the 
shade of trees in a grove. 

190; So great is the pleasure we receive frosi 
seeing nature well imitated, that the representation 
of human misfortunes upon the stage, or in poems, 
gives delight, even while it infuses the painful pas* 
sions of pity and sorrow* This is owing, partly 
to the agitation produced in the mind of the readef 
or spectator by the circumstances of the story ; 
partly, to the art displayed in the representation 
by the player, or by the poet in the narrative i. 
partly, to our being conscious, that what we read 
or see is not real, but imaginary, distress (for to 
those children who mistake it for real it is found 
to give pain instead of amusement) } and partly^ 
and perhaps chiefly, to the nature of pity, whicb,- 
though a painful passion, is in the exercise aC' 
companied with several gratifications ; such as our 
consciousness (^ its being praiseworthy in itself^ 
ornamental to our nature, useful in society, and 
amiable in the eyes of our brethren of mankind* 

191. Of Harmony. That the sense of har« 
mony, commonly called a musical ear, is a distinct 
faculty from the sense of hearing, appears from 
this; that many men receive no pleasure from 
music who hear very well, and that some who are 
dull of hearing are very fond of music : and other 
facts might be mentioned that prove the sme 
^hing. Observe, that, in the language of art^ 
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harmony and nielody are distmgnished ; the latter 
being the agreeable effect of a sidgle lencs of mu- 
sical tones ; and the former, the agreeable effect 
produced by ' two or more series of musical tones 
Bounded at the same time. Observe further, that 
tnelody gives pleasure to all who have a muucal 
ear, our taste for it being natural, thgugh very ca- 
pable of improvement ; whereas harmony is little re« 
Kslied, except by those who have studied it, or have 
been much accustomed to hear it. Yet harmony 
is in some degree pleasing to most people ; its es* 
sential laws being so well founded in nature, that 
nobody who understands them questions their pro* 
priety. 

192. Music consists of sound and motion. The 
peculiar motion of any piece of music is called its 
rhythm or number, or, in common language, its 
time» When a tune is accompanied with the drum, 
or with a dance, we hear the rhythm in the sound 
of the feet, or of the drumsticks. Rhythm belongs 
ako to verse, and even to prose : for the pauses and 
the continuity of pronunciation, and the inter- 
§ change of short and long^ or of emphatic and non- 
emphatic syllables, may all be imitated by the 
drum, or by the hand striking on a boards Do not 
confound rhythm with rhjfme. Rhythm is a Greek 
word, and means what has been just now said. 
Rhyme is a modern word, and in English denotes 
the similar sounds that terminate contiguous verses 
in certain sorts of poetry. 

VOL I. H 
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198* By its sounds music may imitate sounds ; 
and by its motion, motions. But irregular motions^ 
or inharmonious sounds, it cannot imitate ; because 
every thing in this art must be regular and har- 
monious. Its imitative powers, therefore, are very 
limited. ' And music may be strictly imitative, and 
yet intolerably bad ; or not at all imitative, and yet 
perfectly good. The imitation of nature is, there* 
fore, not essential to this art, as it is to poetiy {md 
painting. Consequently music pleases, not because 
it imitates nature, but for some other reasons which 
may be explained as follows. 

194. First : some sounds, especially when con- 
tinued, are pleasing in themselves, though they 
have neither meaning nor modulation : such is the 
murmur of groves, winds, and waters. Musical 
sounds, even when heard separate, are all pleasing 
in themselves, or ought to be so j and the more they 
resemble the tones of a good human voice, the more 
pleasing they are, and the more perfect. Seconds 
ly, some tones sounded at the same time have an 
agreeable, and others a disi^eeable effect : the for- 
mer are all called concords, the latter discords. AH § 
concords are not equally agreeable, nor all discords 
equally harsh ; and the art of harmony lies in 
blending the harsher with the sweetec concords^ or 
even with discords, in such a manner as most ef- 
:fectually to please the ear. The artful manage- 
4sient of this matter is another source of the plea- 
sure we derive from music. 
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195. Thirdly, in all regular mosic, variety and 
proportion are united, and have a pleasing effect 
upon the mind, similar to that which they have in 
tilings visible } that is, they gently exercise the fa** 
culties, without bewildering or fatiguing them, aad 
they suggest the agreeable ideas of contrivance 
and skill. But in what manner variety and propor- 
tion enter into the composition of music, can be 
explained to those only who know something both 
of the practice and of the theory of the art. One 
artifice however may be mentioned, which the most 
unskSfiil may understand. Some pieces of music 
are contrived with the express purpose of intro- 
ducing apparent confusion ; as fugues, in which di& 
ferent instruments, or voices, take up the same air^ 
but not all at the same time, so that one is, as it 
were, the echo of the other } and yet the general 
result is not confusion, which one would expect, 
but perfect harmony : which gives an agreeable sur- 
prise, and heightens our admiration of the author's 
skill, and of the dexterity of the performers. 

196., Fourthly : music is agreeable, which infuses 
into the mind, or prepares it for being affected with 
agreeable passions. Now, as all the rules of the 
art tend to give pleasure, all the passions it can 
raise must be of the agreeable kind. It may dis- 
pose the soul to devotion, gladness, courage, com- 
passion, or benevolence ; but has no expression foe 
impiety, cowardice, anger, envy, or malice. The 
meaning, however, or expression of music is npt 
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determinate, unless it be united with poetiy, or 
language : so that the most perfect niusic is song ; 
ib which elegant words, distinctly pronounced, gire 
significaticy to ttielody well modulated by the voicCt 
and enforced by suitable haftiioni^s. And, there- 
fore, music mef ely instrumental is to a certain de- 
gree imperfect ; unless we are led by custcmi, or 
by some outward circumstancei to assign it a de^ 
fitaite hie&ning. 

197. fifthly : All music is agreeable, whi^h coUp 
▼eys agreeable thoughts to the mind of the hearer. 
We havie h6&i*d it formerly in iftto agreeal^e plac6 
plerbajps, df |ierformed by an agri^eiable person, tx 
aecoMpanied with agreeable words^ or some otbef 
p1easin]g.citci!kihstance. Henc^ when we liear it 
again, Vire hear it with pleasure, because it sugg^Mii 
some pleasing recolleiitioni or some idea at leaal of 
fbrmer happiness. From this principle, a great 
deal of the pleasure miEiy be accounted for^ which 
We derive from music, especially from that of oof 
own countiy. 

196. l*hat tlve senate df harmony is n'6 unimpor- 
tant part of the human constitution, wilt appeaf^ 
Wheri we don^ii^er, that in all dvilized, anci many 
unpolished nations, music has ever been accounted 
agreeable a!s an irmtisement, aiid useful as h mean* 
of iti^piritag cburagCj devotion, gladness, and other 
j^6od -afiections. Polybins, a grave an^ wise histo- 
iiaA, ascribes the humsttiity of the ancient Ardadians 
lo their knowledge <^ this art, and the barlwity of 
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their neighbours (he Cynethiansy to tjbeif neglect of 
it* And as he was a native of Arca4ia^ we om 
hardly sqppose that a man pf his pepetr^on couid 
jbe mistaken in a matter of this kind* 

199. Op Laughter. To perceive ^n objecf;, 
#nd to laugh at it, are different things : brutes per- 
peive, but neyer laugh. Ri^bility is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characters of man. Some things e:^cite 
laughter mixed with contempt or disapprobation.; 
9fi th$ absurdities of a lying traveller, a boastful sol- 
dier^ or a great qiis/er : su/ch things afo properly 
^^ernqied ri4ictflou$. Other things^ whjich prpvoVie 
HVS^\^^ in^relyy, wUhomt conten^pt or c^s^proba* 
ii€9^f stay be called ludicratfsi* Si^ch af e the tricks 
fif nionk^es and young cats : {md ipuph^ thoMgh W f^ 
father respects totally different, are thoc^e examples 
j^mt and humpuTj which we Jaugh ^ ip bqok^^ or 
persons whom we adipire and esteem. Here we are 
to cpffs^der ludicrous ot^ects cj^iefly ; #s laughter, 
and not contempt, is the object of the present in- 

900. Laughter may 'be occagicKD,ed by tfcjding, 
ffr ^n children by gladness, ^t J speak of thaf^ 
laughterf wj^ch is the outward expressi9n Af a f;e^r 
i(9W ^W^^H emotion, raised in the «und by the 
^ew:> Of by t^ie conception, of s^methiog ji^hjich we 
^9^ oddity, drpllery, or by 9ome such pwe. T|)ip 
ipfi&ng wfly bp iiii the mind, when Slighter, the ^^ 
livfurd si^f dpcis not ^ppe^r ^ for jQue ptfty iCestr^a 
ISMi^er^ when <>ne is much ten^e^ Pf iljodu^e At* 
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In like maimer, tears are an outward sign of sor- 
row, but one may be very sorrowfol who does not 
weep. flK^at then is this drollery or oddity? 
What is that quality or character, which all ludi« 
crous or laughable objects have in common ? 

201. First : The object of ridicule in comedy is 
very well defined by Aristotle ; who calls it, some 
small fault or turpitude, not attended with pain, and 
not destructive : for to laugh at distress, or at 
great faults, is at once unnatural and wicked ; and 
therefore a writer of comedy is highly blameable, 
when he introduces misfortunes or crimes on the 
stage, in order to make us laugh at them. But 
Aristotle's definition does not hold true of laughter 
in general, or even of all innocent laughter : for 
men may laugh innocently at that in which they 
perceive no turpitude, fine turns of wit and hu- 
mour may be ludicrous, even when they suggest to 
the mind nothing* which it is possible either to des- 
pise or to disapprove. 

202. Secondly : Mr Hobbes is of opinion, and 
he is rashly followed by the author of the forty- 
seventh paper of the Spectator, that laughter is a 
sudden exultation of mind, arising from the con* 
ception of pre-eminence in ourselves, and of info* 
riority in that which we compare with ourselves as 
we are at present. This resolves laughter into 
ptide. But nothing is more absurd. Proud men 
)liii more remarkable for gravity than for laughter } 

ad laughter is seldom taken for a sign of prides 
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And men laugh at things which they do not com- 
pare with themselves at all ; and at the wit and 
humour of authors, whom they believe to. be their 
superiors in every respect. 

fl03. Thirdly : Hutcheson says, that a mixture 
of dignity and meanness, appearing in the same ob- 
ject, or Suggested to the mind by one and the same 
appearance, is the cause of laughter. And indeed 
it often is, but not always. For such a mixture 
appears in the people, and in the houses, of every 
large town ; and yet a large town, or 4bl great mul- 
titude, is rather a sublime than a ludicrous object. 
And laughter may be raised by some sorts of wit 
and humour, in which it is impossible to discern 
any mixture of dignity and meanness. And a mi- 
mic may make us laugh, by imitating the manner. 
ci a person who has no more dignity than the mi- 
mic himself has.'— These theories, therefore, are 
either false, or not sufficiently comprehensive. 

904. If a painter, says Horace, were to join to 
the head of a man, the neck of a horse, feathers of 
different birds, limbs of different animals, and the 
tail of a fish, the whole would be ludicrous. This, 
it seems, was true in Horace's time, and no doubt 
is so still. It would appear then, that a ludicrous 
object must be made up of several parts ; that the 
parts whereof it is made up must be in some degree 
inoonsistentf unsuitable, or incongruous ; and that 
they must be considered as united in one assem* 
hkgep or as acquiring » sort of mutual connectioa 
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from the peculiar manner in which the mind takes 
notice of them. And therefore it may be inferrc d, 
that lai^hter is occasioned by an incoogruity or 
unsuitableness of the parts that compose, or seem 
to compose, any complex object or idea. Incon- 
gruous objects may in several ways be. united so as 
to make the union ludicrous. 

5205. First : When they happen to be placed 
together* Erasmus, in a dialogue called absur^a^ 
endeavours to provoke mirth by a conference be* 
tween two persons, who speak alternately, each 
pursuing a subject of his own, without any regard 
to what is said by the other. It looks like a dia? 
logue between two deaf men : and the humour, 
such as it is, if there be any, arises merely from the 
juxtaposition of sentences, which have no other re^ 
lation but that of place. When Pope says of Prince 
Eugene, that * he is a great taker of snuff as well 
* as of towns,' the two things spoken of, whi(^ 
are utterly incongruous, acquire an unexpected re- 
lation by being placed together, and made equally 
dependent on the word taker ; which of course be- 
comes a jnut, by being used at one and the same time 
in two di&rent senses. And it is this mixtureb of 
incongruity and seeming relaticm, that makes tbQ 
passage ludicrous. 

206. Secondly : When things appeftring in tba 
relation of cause and ej^taxe very iocoBgruouAid 
inadequate to each other, they sometimes provoke 
% fmile } as when a man is thrown into a . vjctont 



pgulon hysk trifltng cause ; as if we were to see a 
person seriously attempt (like the child in Quarles't^ 
emblems) to blow out the sun with a pair of bel* 
lows, or four men take lipid of the four corners 
of « church with an intention to lifl it from the 
ground. 

207. Thirdly: The unexpected discovery of r^r 
semblance between things supposed to be unlike^ 
when it is <;learly expressed in few words,, consti-^ 
tutes what is commonly called wit; and is a very 
copious source of pljsasantry. Such, to give one 
iD3(iance, is that comparison in Hudibras^ of the 
dawn of the morning to a Jboiled lobster ; ^ like a 
^ lobster boil'd the morn from black to red began to 

^ tqrn/ At first, there seems to be no resemblance 

ft 

at all : but when we recollect, that the lobster's 
oqkmi is by boiling changed from dark to red, we 
recognise a likeness to that change of colour in the 
dc:^ which happens at day-break. 

209. Fourthly: Dignity and meanness unex- 
pectedly united, or supposed to be united, in the 
same assemblage, is a freque^it cause of laughter* 
As when a mean s^nlim^nt unexpectedly appears 
io a soleoin jdiscourse, or a serious sentiment in a 
trifling one : — ^as when the phraseology of a ^ol^fon 
passage in a weLUknown author is, by a little change 
of words, made to express, in the way of parody, 
somethijug frivolous or very different:— as when 
meao ideas and images are expressed in pompous 
bngwage* Mio the Dueeiad and Splendid Shilling ; 
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when important ideas are debased by mean 
words or provincial barbarisms, whereof we havio 
had some examples already. (See § 1?4). But 
observe, that mixtures of this sort, when they seem 
to proceed from want of taste, or from any mental 
depravity^ are more apt to move indignation than 
laughter. 

£09. In ludicrous writing two sorts of style are 
used, and both imply a mixture of dignity and 
meanness ; namely, the mock-heroic and the bur- 
lesque. The former considers little things as great, 
and describes them with pomp of language and of 
harmony. The Dunciad, the Splendid Shilling, the 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice, commonly, though 
erroneously, ascribed to Homer, are masterpieces 
in this way of writing ; as are also the Lutrin of 
Boileau, and Pope's Rape of the Lock. The bur- 
lesque author assumes the character of a buffoon, 
and considers great things as little, and little things 
as less than the reality ; and affects vulgar langu^iget 
and, if he write in verse, a peculiar levity in the' 
Gcmstruction of his numbers. Hudibras, and the 
History of John Bull, are in the burlesque styles 
the one verse, the other prose, and both excellent 
in their kind. 

210. Some works of humour are written in a 
grave style, without either meanness or elevation of 
language. Many of the humorous papers in the 
Tatler and Spectator, and many passages in Ghiili- 
vef*s Travels, are of this sort. The author tikea 
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file thaitcter of a plain man delivering a simple 
md aerioua narrative of a matter which he seems 
to think important and true ; and this, if the sub- 
jeot be trifling, or the narrative palpably fabulous, 
has the same pleasing efiect, as when a person tells 
a merry story with an unaffected gra^vity of coun- 
tenance. See particularly the journal of the court 
of honour in the Tatler. 

811. Incongruity is ^ot alwajrs ludicrous,' It 
ceases to be so, when it comes to be customary 
and common ; and therefore, ludicrous incongrui- 
fy must have in it something uncommon, or at 
least unexpected* New fashions of dress oflen 
seem at their first appearance ridiculous; but 
#hen generally adopted, are ridiculous no longer. 
Besides, the inward emotion that prompts to laugh- 
ter is not very powerful; many other emotions 
have naturally more strength, and have therefore 
a natural right to suppress it* Consequently, those 
incongruous associations, that give rise to pity, 
disgust, fear, anger, hatred, or moral disapprolM- 
tion, are not laughable ; because they call forth 
passions of greater power, and more importance. 
In these cases the weaker emotion gives place to 
the stronger. 

812. And every one is sensible that it ought to 
be so. Were a man to laugh at distress, or at 
miy thing which his conscience tells him is criminal^ 
he would be severely censured ; for it would be 
isid^ with respect td the first, that he ought to 
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pity, and not to laugh ; and, with respect .to tl^ 
second, that superior considerations ought to have 
restrained his laughter; for that they are fopls 
who laugh at sin* And most people must have 
observed, that we are not apt to laugh at that 
which disgusts us, or makes us very angry, or 
seriously afraid. Had the writers of. comedy paifl 
a proper regard to these things, and never at- 
tempted to call forth either immoral of unnatural 
laughter, the comic muse would, in respect both 
of utility and of elegance, have been more worthy 
of honour, than I am afraid she can be said to be 
in any nation. 

SIS. Laughter, notwithstanding what Loi4 , 
Chesterfield has said 'against it, is perfectly cpKh 
sistent with elegant manners ; as might be proved 
from the practice of some of the most distinguished 
characters both of .these and of former times. Goo4 
breeding, however, lays some restraints upon ity 
which may be thus explained. Good breeding is 
the art, or rather the habit, of pleasing those witi^ 
whom we converse. Now we cannot please others^ 
if we either shew them what is unpleasjjag in our^ 
selices, or give them reason to think that we per^ 
ceive unpleasing qualities in them. All emotions, 
therefore, which may betray our own bad quali- 
ties, or might naturally arise from tlie view of bM 
qualities in others ; and all those emotioas or pw? 
rions in general, which our company njay ijbiB)( 
too violeiUy and cannot sympathize witb ^r mt^ 
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tike hij good breeding requires that wt suppress. 
Liiaghter that is too loud, ot too frequent, is an 
emotion of this kind. And, therefore, a well-bred 
ifiab Will be careful not to laugh louder of longer 
thin Ath^rs ; nor to laugh at all, when be has rea^ 
sbtt to think that the jest will not be equally relish- 
ed by the company. 
-2l4. This rule,^a little extended, may be of 
gineftt use foi^ the regulation of all thdse emotions 
tlMt display theitiselves in the outwajd behaviour. 
Truth we should never violate, nor offer any out- 
rage to virtue or decency. But, within the bounds 
of innocence, it is both our duty and our interest 
to make ourselves agreeable td those with whom 
we associate, especially to the wise and good« 
This, however, we shflJl not be able to do, unless 
we take pains to regulate all our passions, and 
biing tliem down to that levels on whichHhey will 
be i^;iree'able to the more intelligent part of man^- 
Ijtid. The suppression of evil passions, even for 
a tbbrt tiniKBs weakens their force, and will at last^ 
if persisted in, give us the victory over them. 
And he«6e, in regular society, where the rules of 
good breeding are 'obsetved, and where inordinate 
pafsfiofeis are not suffered to appear outwardly in 
tfbe behaviour, we live together on a more agrees 
aMe footing, and in a way more favourable to vin* 
tooas improvement, than in any of those states of 
MJoieCy^ in which men are at no pains to oonceal 
^govern tbek passions. The savage isioipettt- 



ouA, aad a tlave to sodden and ▼ioleat paaum : in 
Ae man of breeding we expect coobieaBy modera- 
tion, and selfcommand. 

215. The emotions connected with ziaflbility are 
a source €£ much amusement to persons of every 
age and condition. Wit and humouTy when inno- 
cent, aa they always may be and ought to be, en- 
liven conversation, and endear human creatures 
to one another; and, when discreetly applied, may 
be of singular advantage in discountenancing vioe 
and folly. 



SECTION Z. 
CfSymfaihf. 

216. There is in our nature a tendency tA 
participate ' i the pains and pleasures of others ; 
so that their good is in some degree our good, and 
their evil our evil : the natural effect of which is, 
to unite men more closely to one another, by 
prompting them, even for their own sake, to re- 
lieve distress and promote happiness. This parti- 
cipation of the joys and sorrows of others may be 
termed sympathy, or fellow-feeling. SgnnpaUiy 
with distress is called compassion, or pity. Symp 
pathy with the happiness of another has no parti- 
cular name ; but, when expressed in words to tfae^ 
happy person, is termed congratulation. Every 
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good man knows, that it is natural for him to re- 
joice with them who rejoice, and to weep with 
those that weep. 

S17. Even for some inanimate things we have 
a sort of tenderness, which by a licentious figure 
of speech, might be called sympathy. To lose a 
staff which we have long walked with, or see in 
ruins ' a house where we had long lived happily, 
would give » slight concern, though the loss to us 
were a trifle, or nothing at all. We feel something 
like pity for the dead bodies of our friends, arising 
from the consideration of their being laid in the 
solitary grave, a prey to worms and reptiles ; and 
yet we are sure that from that circumatance the 
dead can never suffer any thing. Towards the 
brute creation, who have feeling as well as we, 
though not in the same . degree or kind, our sym- 
pathy is more rational, and indeed ought to be 
strong : ^ A righteous man regardeth the life,' and 
is not insensible to the happiness, * of his beast.' 

218. But our sympathy operates most power- 
fully towards our fellow-men ; and, other circum^ 
stances being equal, is for the most part more or 
less powerful, according as they are more nearly, 
or more remotely connected with us by kindred, 
hy friendship, or by. condition. With a friend, 
witli a relation, or with a person of our own con* 
dition, we are more apt to sympathise, than with 
people of different circumstances or connections. 
If we were to be tried for our life, we should wisli 
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to have a jury of our equals. He who has had 
the toothach or the gout, is more inclined to pity 
those who sufier from the same distempers, than 
that person is who never felt theml. 

219. We sometimes sympathise with another per* 
son in a case in which that person has little feeling 
of either good or evil. We blush at the rudeness 
of another man in company, even when he himself 
does not know that he is rude. We tremble for a 
mason standing on a high scaffold, though we have 
reason to believe he is in no danger, because cus^ 
torn has made it familiar to him. On these occa* 
sions, our fellow-feeling seems to arise^ not from 
our opinion of what the other person sufiers, but 
from our idea of what we ourselves should su^r if 
we were in his situation, with the same habits and 
powers of reflection which we have at present* 

220. Our fellow-feeling is never thoroughly 
roused, till we know something of the nature and 
cause of that happiness or misery which is the oo- 
casion of it : for till this be known, we cannot so 
easily imagine ourselves in the condition of the 
happy or unhappy person. When we meet with 
one in distress, where the cause is not apparent 
we are uneasy indeed, but the pain is not so greats 
or at least not so definite^ as it comes to be when 
he has answered this question, — ^what is the matttt 
witliycm? which is always the fu*st question we 

Mich occasions. And then our sympathy 
Oti4o what we think he feels, or per- 
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ftble affections, the forms of common civility, and 
the language of polite conversation, are remarkably 
expressive ; a proof that good-breeding is founded 
in virtue and good sense, and that a kind and ho- 
nest heart is the first requisite to an engaging de« 
portment. 

224. The essential parts of good-breeding are^ 
to speak little and modestly of one's self^ candidly 
of the absent, and affectionately to those who are 
present; to shew, by our looks and behaviour^ 
that we respect our company, and that their hap- 
piness or convenience 18 the chief thing we have ill 
view ; to sympathise readily and tenderly in their 
joys and sorrows ; not to obtrude ourselves upon 
the- conversation, or seek to draw general notice ; 
«Dd, in all ordinary cases, when we differ in opinion 
from others, to do it with that respect for them, 
and that diffidence in ourselves, which become a 
AUible creature who wishes to be better informed. 
Such behaviour cannot be permanent or graceful, 
where it is hypocritical ; and therefore they are 
greatly mistaken, who think, with Lord Chester- 
fidd, that good-breeding consists in disguise, or 
that the malicious or the arrogant are at all sus- 
ceptible of that accomplishinent. 

225. There are men, neither arrogant nor ma- 
licious, who sometimes, without bad intention, giv^ 
oflfence, by saying or doing that which, if they had 
entered more readily into the views and circum- 
stances of the company, their own ^ood-nature 
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would have determined them to avoid : while others 
apprehend so quickly the situation and sentiments 
of every one present, that they give no c^ence to 
any, but great satisfaction to all. Habitual inadr 
vertence, or perhaps a disposition to be more atr 
tentive to one's self than to one's company, may 
have produced the tinpoliteness of the former class 
of men { which will probably be found to arise 
from one's not having been accustomed, in the 
early part of life, to the society ol* well-bred peoplep 
They, on the other hand, who have been much is 
the wprldi and have found it necessary, from the 
first, to accoffisnodate themselves by obliging de- 
portment to persons of various characters, acquire 
a great facility of conceiving what modes ctf coiv* 
versacion and behaviour will be most agreeable tM 
those with whom they may happen to be associalh 
ed* And thus it appears, that the sensit»litiefl^ 
here comprehended under ^the general name of 
sympathy, may, by education and habit, be great^ 
improved ; or greatly weakened, if not destroyed* 
by inattention and want of practice. 

296. There is a third class of men that one bm 
sometimes the misfortune to meet with, who affiict 
what they call a bluntness of manners, and value 
themselves on speaking their mind on all occasions 
whether people take it well or iD. Now it is right 
that people should speak their minds; but the 
mind that is fit fo fe spoken (if I may express my- 
Nclf so strangely) ought to be finee &ma pdde, 



ostentation, and ill-nature } for from these hateful 
passions the bluntness here alluded to may gene- 
rally be derived. Such people may have a sort of 
negative honesty ; but of delicacy they are desti* 
tute. In their company one sweats with the ap- 
prehension of their committing some gross inde- 
teitim ; for nobody knows what litnits an indelicate 
miiid may cbobse to prescribe to itself. Froitt in- 
jttf^y pttnishable by law, they may abstain; but 
th^y often give such offence as amounts not to in^ 
jiliy dWly, but to cruelty. The thief that ficks out 
|i0cket doed Hot so much harm in society^ nor oc- 
Cisidil Bb lAuch pain, as they itiay be 6faitrged with 
^h6 thocik the ear of piety with profanetiess, or 
fMt ^n the ^otitids of the bleeding heart by 
§Sf6kig upoii it soihe painful recollectiob. 

327. Syibpathy with diistress id thoCigfat do essen- 
tial to human nature, that the waftt of it has beeti 
Oitted inhumanity. Want of sympathy with another's 
happiness is not stigiliatisefd by do hard a* name } 
littt it is impossible to esteem the man who takes 
DO delight in the good of A fellowcreature ; we 
tA him hatd-heftrfed, selfish, unnatural ; epithets 
expressive of high disapprobation. Habits of fei> 
fltfdtlDB^ l!(rith tome experietice of mfisforturte, do 
gf ehtly pJtHlioCe the amiable sensibility of ^hich 
^tf% now speak. Nm ignara nuUi misdrk sticeurrdf^ 
^Wdi days Dido, in Virgil. Inconsiderate! tneil iit^ 
leldom tettder-hearted, add mere w&tit of fei^ctiOn 
IcAds ddUbren into sicls dP ctu«Ity. 
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SECTION XI, 

Of Taste. 

228. That faculty, or those faculties^ which fit 
us for receiving pleasure from what is beautifhl^ 
elegant, or excellent, in the works of nature and 
art, has in modern times been called taste. He 
who derives no pleasure from such elegance, ex- 
cellence, or beauty, is said to be a man of no taste : 
he who is gratified with that which is fiiultyin 
works of art, is a man of bad taste ; and he who 
is pleased, or displeased, according to the degree 
of excellence or faultiness is a man of good taste* 
This way of expressing critical sagacity by an al- 
lusion to the sensations received by the tongue and 
palate, though it be now found in most of the Ian- 
guages of Europe, is of no great antiquity. 'Fe- 
tronius, indeed, uses Sapor in this sense: from 
which, as well as from many other circumstances, 
I suspect, that the trifling book which bears that 
^ame is partly modern. 

229. Good taste implies several talents, or fiu 
culties. The first is a lively imagination. Tliis 
qualifies a man for readily apprehending the mean* 
ing of an author or artist, tracing out the connec- 
tion of his thoughts, and forming the same vieWs 
of things wbici) he had formedr Without thil 
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talenti it is impossible to form a right judgment of 
an author's work. Delicacy of connection, and 
such contrivances in a fable or story as tend to 
produce surprise, are among the chief beauties oif 
poetry ; but these a man of dull imagination is apt 
to overlook, or not to understand. This liveliness 
of fancy must be corrected and regulated by the 
knowledge of nature both external and internal, 
that is, both of the visible universe, and of the 
human mind. For he who is unacquainted with 
nature can never be a man of taste ; because he 
cannot know whether the productions of art re* 
semble nature or not : and, if he know not this, 
he cannot receive from the imitative arts any real 
satisfaction. 

230. The second thing necessary to good taste 
is, a clear and distinct apprehension of things. 
Some men think accurately on all subjects : the 
th4tghts of other men are almost always indefinite 
and obscure. The former easily make you com- 
prehend their meaning ; the latter can never speak 
intelligibly except upon familiar topics. He who 
is master of his subject, says Horace, will not be 
at a loss either for expression or for method : 
whence we may learn, that accurate knowledge is 
the best, and indeed the only solid, foundation of 
true eloquence. Lord Chesterfield seems to think 
otherwise ; but the eloquence he recommends is, 
like his favourite system of manners, not solid, 
but 3howy and superficial. It is plain, that they 
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who mie accustomed to think with preciaon, must 
be the onl j competent jo^es ot what thej ttridr, 
because they alone can thoroDghhr nndentaod it. 
Habits of accuracy and method will gndoail j im- 
prove the mind in this respect : and indeed study 
18 good for little when it is not methodical and 
accurate. 

2S1. The third thing necessary to good taste ht 
a quick perception of, or a capacity of being easily 
and pleasurably affected with, those cAjects thtt 
gratify the secondary senses, particularly snbtimityt 
beauty, haumony, and imitation. In this respect 
different minds are differently constituted. Many 
have little or no taste for harmony either ill lan^ 
guage or in mysical sound. Some have great 
talents in wit and humour, with hardly any relish 
for the sublime and beautiful : Swift is an instance. 
Others, like Milton, have an exquisite invention 
in regard to sublimity and beauty of description^ 
and harmony of language, without any talents ftv 
wit or delicate humour. And some have excelled 
both in sublimity and in wit ; as Shakespeare did 
in a high degree, and Pope in a very considerable 
degree. Homer, too, is said by Aristotle to have 
excelled in ludicrous as well is sublime composi- 
tion, and to have written a com^c poem, called 
Margites, which is lost The only way of iip- 
proving the secondary senses, is by studying na- 
ture and the best performances in art ; by cult}^ 
yatiog habits of virtue i and by keeping at a (Uh 
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taiiee from- ev6ry thing grobs and indelioate^ id 
bodksand conversation! iti manners aiid ih lan- 
gaage» • 

. 2SS. The fourth tMng necessary to good taste 
is» that sympathy^ or sensibility, above described ; 
by which y supposing ourselves in the codditfon of 
Other men, we readily adopt their sentiments and 
feelings, and make them as it were our own ; and 
so receive ftom them some degree of that piin or 
pleasure which they would bring along with them 
if they were really our own. Without ihis moral 
sedsibility^ our minds would not be open to receive, 
those emotions of pity, joy^ admiration, sorrow, 
and im^tiary terror, which the best performances 
ja die fine arts, particularly in poetry, are intended 
to rpuse within us t tior, by consequence, could' 
we form a right estimate of the abilities ^of the 
author, or of the tendency and importance of his 
wbrkr 

'2SS. The last thing requmtc!. to form good taste 
1%. judgment or good sense ; which is indeed the 
principal thing, and may, without much impro^ 
priety^ be said to comprehend all the rest With-* 
0at this, we could not compare the imitations of 
nature with. nature itself, so as to perceive how far 
they agtee or differ ; nor could we judge of the 
probability of events in a fable, or of the truth of 
sentiments ; nor whether the plan of a work be 
according to rut^ or otherwise. ' For in every art 
pertain rul^s ar^ establish^ } some resulting from 
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the very nature of the thing, and the end pro* 
posed by the artist, and these are essential and in- 
dispensable rules ; and others that may be called 
mechanical or ornamental, which depend rather 
upon custom than upon nature, and claim no 
higher origin, than the practice of some great 
performer, whom it has become the fiishion to' 
imitate. 

234. The violation of an essential rule discovers 
want of sense in an author, and consequently want 
of taste } for where good sense is not, taste cannot 
be. To depart from a mechanical rule may be 
consistent with the soundest judgment, and is 
sometimes a proof both of good taste and of great 
genius. Take an example or two t— to divide a 
tragedy or comedy into five acts, and rigidly to 
observe, in dramatic fable, the unities (as they are 
called) of time and place, are rules, which, though 
many poets have observed, and many critics en- 
joined them, are not essential. But, to make po- 
etical persons speak and act suitably to their cha- 
racters ; to adhere, in history and philosophy, to 
truth, and in poetry to probability ; and to give 
to every work, whether prose or verse, a moral 
tendency, with simplicity of contrivance and of 
style, and unity of design-^-are essential rules, 
which no writer is at liberty to violate. 

235. All men, and even children, have some- 
thing of taste, as appears from the pleasure they 
take in songs, tales, wit and humour, pictureSf 
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and other imitations. But education and study are 
necessary to the improvement of taste ; and it may 
be improved by various methods, some of which 
have been mentioned ahready. Whatever tends to 
enlarge, correct, or methodize, our knowledge^ 
either of men or of things, is to be considered as a 
means of improving judgment, and consequently 
taste. History and geometry, and those parts of 
philosophy which convey clear ideas, and are at* 
tended with satisfactory evidence, are peculiarly 
useful in this respect ; to which must be added such 
an acquaintance with life and manners, as fits a 
man for business and conversation. 
• 236. Taste is further improved, as already hint- 
ed, by studying nature, and the best performances 
in art. Among these are to be reckoned the 
Greek and Latin classics; the most valuable of 
which are Homer, XenopKon, Demosthenes, Thu- 
cydides, Sophocles, Plutarch's lives ; Terence, 
Cassar, Cicero, Sallust, Virgil, Horace, and Livy« 
He who has read these few authors with due at- 
tention, may be truly said to be a man of learning, 
and can hardly fail to be a man of taste. I need 
not add, that bad books, and \)ad company, not 
only deprave the taste, but also pervert the un- 
derstanding, and poison the heart ; and that the 
practice of reading even good books superficially, 
breeds a habit of inattention alike unfriendly to 
intellectual and to moral improvement. It wan 
formerly said, that we should read none but ap^ 
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proved authors, and never leave a good one tfH 
we understand every point of his doctrine attd 
every word of his language^ To prepare us foY 
study so rigidly accurate, an exact, and evett 
a minute knowledge of grammar is necessary : in<* 
deed it is not easy to say, to what degree, and id 
how many different ways, both niemory and judg^ 
ment may be improved by an intimate acquaintianc^ 
with grammar ; which is therefore, with good rea* 
son, made the first and fundamental part of literafjf 
education. The greatest orators, the most elegant 
scholars, and the most accomplished men of busi* 
ness, that have appeared in the world, of whom I 
need only mention Caesar and Cicero, were Aot 
Mily studious of grammar, but most learned 
grammarians; and Horace and Virgil, and lAoit 
of the great authors above mentioned, appear, front 
the wonderful correctness of their style, to have 
been the same. 

237. Taste is also improved by reading the best 
books of criticism ; particularly, the critical workft 
of Horace, Quintilian, Longinus, Dionysius 6f 
Halicarnassus, and the poetics and rhetoric of 
Aristotle. In Pope's notes on his translation (tf 
Homer; in Dryden's prefaces; in Addison's pa^ 
pers on Paradise Lost in the fourth and fifth 
volumes of the Spectator ; in Hurd's comoiienfaty 
on Horace's art of poetry and epistle to Augtistiis $ 
in Pope's and Johnson's prefaces to Shakespeatii, 
aod in Mrs Montagu's Essay on his Writings i»A 
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geaiiis ; in RoUin's method of itudyidgand teach^ 
ing the Belles Lettres, and in the Abbe Du' Bos's 
reiectioDS 00 poetry and painting ; you will find 
a great deal of good criticism perspicQously and 
elegantly expressed. My last remark on this sub- 
jiect is, that taste is greatly improved by cultivating 
all. the generous, benevolent, and pious affections, 
fmd rq)ressing pride, malice, envy, and every other 
fielfish and wicked passion. Virtue is the perfection 
lof beauty ; and the love of virtue might have been, 
god ]^erhaps ought to have been, mentioned as es» 
«ential to true taste. 

: 838. It cannot be denied, that some unskilful 
writers have obtained considerable reputation, and 
that, inel^^nt modes of writing have frequently 
faeea &shionabIe» There have been men, who 
C0uld prefer Fliny to Cicero, Lucan to Virgil, 
Waller to Spenser, and Cowley and Blackmore 
to Milton. But from this we must ttot infer, as 
aome have done, that taste is a variable thing. 
Ita fN^iicipley are real and permanent, though men 
may occasionally be ignorant of them. Very di& 
ftrent systems of philosophy have appeared ; yet 
luuture and. truth are always the same. Fashions 
in dress and furniture are perpetually changing ; 
and yiBt^ in both, that is often allowed to be ele^ 
gant which is not fashionable : which could not be, 
if- there'were not in both certain principles of 
elqgaiYce, which derive their charm, neither froat 
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caprice, fior from custom, but from the very nature 
of the thing. 

239. In the fine arts^ the standard of excel- 
lence may be presumed to be still more per- 
manent. There are now extant, statues^ carvings, 
and remains of ancient buildings, which were the 
admiration of antiquity, and are as much ad- 
mired now as ever. And there are authors, 
Homer and Virgil for example, whom, for these 
two thousand years, all - who understood thitai 
have considered as the greatest of poets. When 
an author, or when a work of art, has been long 
in possession of the public esteem, and has been 
admired by the most candid and enlightened minds^ 
it must be taken as a proof of extraordinary 
merit ; and the dissatisfaction of a few cavilled 
may not unreasonably be imputed to ignorance or 
afiectation. 

240. To be pleased with novelty and imitation, 
to prefer good pictures to bad, harmony to harsh- 
ness, and regular shape to distortion ; to be grati- 
fied with accurate representation of human man- 
ners; to be interested in a detail of human ad^ 
ventures, and more or less, according to the de^ 
gree of probability : to lock with delight on ^ 
suD, moon, and stars ; the expanse of heaven ; 
grand and regular buildings ; human Matures es^ 
pressive of health, sagacity, cheerfulness, aad good 
natui^e ; colours, and shapes, and sizes, €f p£aits 
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and animals^ that betoken perfection and usefid- 
nes8 ; the scenery of groves and rivers, of moun- 
tains and the ocean ; the verdure of spring, the 
flowers of summer, and even the pure splendour 
of winter snow; is surely natural to every rational 
being, who has leisure to attend to such things, 
and is in any degree enlightened by contem- 
|>lation. 

241. If this be denied, I would ask, whence it 
comes that the poetry of all nations, which waa 
certainly intended to give pleasure to those for 
whom it was made, should abound in descriptions 
of these and the like objects ; and why the fine 
•arts should have been a matter of general attention 
.10 all civilized countries ? And if this is not de- 
nied, a standard of taste is acknowledged ; and it 
must be admitted further, that, whatever temporary 
infatuations may take place in the world of letters, 
simplicity and nature sooner or later gain the as- 
cendant, and prove their rectitude by their perma- 
nency. Ofrirtionum commenta delet dies ; natura 
Judicia confirmat. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OB 3fAN's ACTIVE POWERS* 



SECTION I. 



Of Free Agenof. 



242* Action implies motion ; but there iaajr 
be motioD, as in. a clock, .where, proper^ speaks 
ingy there is no agent. Many motions neeessaiy 
to life are continually going on in the human 
body, as those q£ the heart, lungs, and arteries ; 
hat these are not human actions, because man is 
not the cause of them. For the same reason, 
breathing, and the motion of the eye-lids, are not 
actions; because, though we may orf for a tittle 
time in suspending them, for the purpose of see* 
ing or hearing more accurately, they commonly 
go on without any care of ours ; and, while they 
do so, we are, in regard to them, not active, bat 
passive. 

243. In like manner, the casual train of thoiight, 
which passes through the mind in a reverie (see \ 
" M) 18 not action ; but when we interrupt it, in 
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ordet to fix our view upon a particular object, that 
interruption! and the attention consequent upon it, 
are mental actions. Recollection is another, and 
investigation a third ; but a reniembrance occurring 
to us, without any exertion on our part, ia not ac^ 
tion, and our minds in receiving it. Or becoming 
conscious of it, are as really passive as the eye i$ 
in receiving the images of those visible things that 
pass before it when it is open. Nor is the mefe 
perception of truth or falsehood a mental action, 
any more than the .mere perception of hardness : 
the stone, which we feel, we must feel while it 
presses upon us ; and the proposition^ which our 
judgment declares to be true, we must, while we 
attend to it and its evidence, perceive to be true. 
iBut to exert our reason in endeavouring to find out 
the truth, or to be wilfully inattentive to evidence, 
are actions of the mind ; the one laudable, and be- 
coming our rational nature, the other unmanly and 
immoral. ^ 

S44. All action is the work of an agent, that is, 
of a being who acts ) and every being who acts 19 
the beginner of that motion which constitutes the 
action* The bullet that kills a man, the explosion 
that makes it fly, the sparkles from the flint which 
produce the explosion, and the collision of the flint 
lUid steel whereby the sparkles are struck out, are 
Booe of them agents, all being passive and equally 
so ; nor is it the finger operating upon the trigger 
that begins the motion, for that is in like manner a 

VOL. I. K 
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passive instrument : it is the mind, giving to the 
finger direction and energy, which is the first mover 
in this business, and therefi^re is properly speakings 
the agent. And if we were to be supematurally 
informed, that the mind thus exerted was made 
to do so by the secret but irresistible impulse of a 
miperior being, we should instantly declare that he^ 
ing the agent, and the mind as really a passive in- 
strument, as the finger or the gunpowder. 

245. To ask therefore, and the question is almost 
as old as philosophy itself, whether man in any of 
his actions be a free agent, seems to be the same 
thing as to ask, whether or not man be capable of 
action. To every action^ using the word in its jpro- 
pelr sense, it i^ essential to he free : necessary agen^ 
(unless ,we take the word in a figurative sense, as 
when we say, the agency of the pendulum regulates 
the clock) is as real a contradiction in terms B^free 
slave. If every, motion in our mind and body is 
necessary, then we never move ourselves } and. those 
motions, which are commonly called human ac- 
tions, are not the actions of men, but of something 
else, which, according to the language of this theo* 
ry, we must term necessity. To be an active be- 
ing, is to have a power of beginning motion ; to. 
act, or to be an agent, is to exert that power. Brutes 
have a power of beginning motion ; which, being 
in them not accompanied with any sense of right 
and wrong, has been called Spontaneity ; to distin- 
guish it firom that power which rational beings pos* 
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siets of beginning inotion, and which, being acGom- 
panted with a consciousness of moral goo4 and evil^ 
is denominated iSier^. 

246. Mental actions were mentioned ; ancT them 
the mind performs without any dependence, that 
we can explain, on any bodily part. Bodily exer- 
tions do also take their rise in the mind, which has 
the power of beginning motion in the body, as well 
as in itself. But the human body, like every other 
piece of matter, possesses not in itself the power of 
beginning motion ; and therefore bodily motions 
proceeding from the mind are not properly actions 
of the body ; because, in regard to them, the body 
is only the passive instrument of the soul.-— The 
power of beginning motion, exerted of choice by 
a rational and intelligent being, may be called voU^ 
tian or mtt. It is in man the immediate cause of 
action. We mil to exert ourselves in recollection 
or attention ; and at the same instant the act of re« 
collecting or attending is begun : we mB to move 
our arm, or leg, or any particular finger, and in- 
stantly it is moved ; and we feel, that thii; energy 
of mind, which we call willf is the cause of the mb^ 
tion. But in what way, or 43y what means, the 
mind operates upon itself so as to produce attention 
<ir recollection, or upon the muscles that move 
the several parts of our body so as to give motion 
to those muscles, we cun neither explain nor con- 
ceive. . 

247. Some thiqgs we can, and others we cannot 
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do : we can walk, but we cannot Ay. Those things 
it is in our power to do, which depend upon our 
will ; and from them proceeds whatevn may be 
c^alled moral or immoral, virtuous or vicious, praise- 
worthy or blameable, in our conduct. For no man 
is seriousTy blamed or praised for that in the per- 
formance of which he is not considered as a free 
agerit ; that is, as one who had it in his power ei- 
ther to do or not to do. This, according to the 
sense of the words agent and action^ as afaready ex- 
plained, is saying nothing more, dian that no man 
lis seriously blamed or praised, except for^ actions 
done by hidsself, and not by another. 

248. Our iOfind and body are put in motion by 
the wifl } and philosophers have said, that the will 
is determined by motives, purposes, intentions, or 
reasoffs. Granting this to be tme» I cannot admit, 
tiiat by such motives or purposes the will isneces- 
MTJ^ determined. It is the will itself, or the self- 
determining pow6r of the mind, that gives a motive 
that weight and influence whereby the will is det^- 
>paitied : in other words, it depends on ourselves, 
whether we ate to act from one motive or- j&om 
another. A^man, fer example, is tempted to steal. 
His motive to commit the crime is the love of mo^ 
ney; his^motive to abstain is a regard to duty. If 
he sufkr himself to be determined by the former 
Biotive, he is a thief, and deserves punishment ; if 
he comply with the latter, he has done well. Nqw 
aU the world knows and believes, and the lawa of 



every country suppose, that he had it in hip power 
to act according to the impulse of either the one 
motive or the othir; that is, that he had it in his 
power to give to either of thiem that influence which 
would determine his conduct. 

249. Tq set this matter in another light. Action 
implies motion; and where there is not a pQwer 
to begin motion, there cannot be action^ there must; 
always be rest Now, though motion^ whea be* 
gun^ may be communicated from one body to anor 
ther, taothing^ so fiu: as we know, can begin motion, 
but mind. If therefore motives or purposes havQ 
in themselves a power to determine necessarily the 
mind to act, they must also in themselves possiess 
the power of beginning or communicating motion.} 
that is^ they must be either minds or bodiies. But 
a motive^ such as the love of mbney, or a sense of 
duty, is neither a miiid, nor a body^ and therefore 
cjEmnot begin motion^ nor Consequently be of itself 
tbe immediate and necessary cause of action. 

250» A motive may indeed raise within us a cer* 
tain desire or aversion, or may itself be that desire 
OT aversion when raised : but desire and aversion 
ate so far from being understood to be a^^tions^ that 
in all the languages we know they are callc;d by a 
name corresponding to the English Wof4 pasfiansg 
and signifying, not acting,, but sufferings, or bqing 
act^d up(m» We may indeed aqt according to |h€| 
jn^pulaeof aversion or desire j but stiU it 13 u^ tha^ 
«6t ; and it d4pend»jupon oiv wili^ upoi| purpowejc 
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of self-determination, whether we are to act ac- 
cording to that impulse, or not. A hungry man 
has a great desire to eat ; but within his reach there 
may be victuals, which, though he' knows to be 
good, he may refrain from eating ; though at the 
same time he is conscious it is in his power to eat, 
notwithstanding any motive, a regard to health for 
example, that may urge him to abstain. Every 
man has an aversion to pain and death ; but whe* 
ther a soldier shall flee from both, or bravely in his 
country*s cause set both at defiance, depends en- 
tirely upon binnself ;— as long at least as he re* 
tains the use of reason, and the power of managing 
his limbs ; that is, as long as he is an accountable 
being. 

251. There are writers, who maintain, that the 
human frame is wholly corporeal, and that there is 
no good reason for distinguishing between the soul 
and the body of man. This doctrine has been call- 
ed Materialism. If I could acquiesce in it, I should 
perhaps grant, that all human actions are necessa- 
ry; because, being produced by one bodily part 
operating upon another, they must as really be the 
eSdcts of mechanism, as the motions of a clock 
But if this be true ; and if motives, that is, thoughts 
and abstract ideas, have the power pf producing 
human action, those motives or ideas piust have 
the power of putting that great machine^ the hu* 
man body, or part of it at least, in motion, and 
ist ihere^re themselves be either bodies, whieb 
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18 inconceivable and impossible, or spirit, wbich the 
materialist denies to be in human nature. Here 
is a difficulty, which it seems impossible to get over, 
without renouncing both materialism and necessi- 
ty ; that is, without admitting, that there is in man 
something which is not matter, and which has the 
power of beginning motion both in itself, and in the 
human body. 

252. I do not here mean to enter minutely into 
the question concerning liberty and necessity : firsts 
because I have explained myself at some length on 
that subject in another place , secondly, because to 
give even a summary o£ all that has been written 
about it would take up too much time ; and, third- 
ly, because in these moral inquiries I think it my 
duty to avoid controversy and unprofitable specula- 
tion, and confine myself to plain, practical, and use- 
ful truth. I therefore only add a fisw miscellane- 
ous remarks. The first is, that the Ireedotn of the 
human will is a matter of fact and experience, where- 
of the human mind is conscious, and which the lan- 
guage and behaviour of mankind in all ages prove 
that th^ did, and do, and must acknowledge. In 
all cases of conduct, in which I consider myself as an 
accountable being, IJeel that I have it in my power 
to do or not to do, to speak or be silent, to speak 
truth or falsehood, to do my duty or neglect it« 
And were I to speak and act as if such things did 
not seem to me to be in my power, the world would 
charge me with aff^tation or insanity. * 
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Q58^ Even those few speculative men, and they 
are but few, who in words deny the freedom of the 
willf do yet in the ordinary aflbirs of life speak and 
act like other people ; making promises, giving ad- 
vice, laying down rules and precepts, blaming cer« 
tain actions as what ought not to have been done, 
and praising others as right and what ought to be 
done : the propriety of which conduct it is not easy, 
to reconcile, in a satisfactory manner, to the tenets 
of those who teach, as the advocates for necessity 
do, that no past action of our lives could have been 
different from what it is, and that no futi^re action 
can be contingent, or such as it i3 in our power to 
do or not to do. The condition of these theoriata 
is similar to that of those who argue against the ezt 
istence of piatter. Both affirm what contradicts 
the opinion and experience, pot of the vulgar only, 
but of the west acute philosophers, and of man- 
kind in general : both say, they believe that which 
is inconsistent with what common sense taught them 
to believe, and with what they would still have 
believed, if they had kept to their natural sense qf 
things^ and not perplexed themselves with metat 
physical arguments ; and both assert to be true 
what they cannot reduce to practice, and what it 
not warranted by Christianity, or by the morality 
and politics of any enlightened nation. 

254. With respect tp the Christian religion,, as 
concerned in this matter,-Tr*it may be observedi 
that pne strenuous fatalist mgea the doiptcinc «f 
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Becessity, ai an argument, either in favour of athe-. 
ism, or against the turpitude of vice ; and that 
another zealous necessarian, who avows his belief 
both in God and in Christ, seems .to admit, tliat 
the testimony of the sacred writers is rather against 
necessity than for it. Judging, then, either from 
the affirmation of die one, or from the concession 
of the other, we must infer, that the Cb^ristian r^ 
ligion and the doctrine of necessity are not friendly 
to each other ; which is indeed what the asserters 
of liberty have generally mantained. If necessity 
lead to atheism, or if it confound the distinctions of 
vice and virtue, (and I not only agree with Mr 
Hume, that it does either the one or the other, but 
am ^tisfied that it does both), it is surely subversive 
of all religion. And if the sacred writers seem to 
declare in &vour of liberty, (which I agree with 
J)r Priestley that they do) ; and if it is from them, 
and from them only, that I learn what Christianity 
is, I must either question their infallibility as teach* 
ers, or I must with them declare in favour of liber- 
ty. Sut, though the belief of necessity would, if 
I were capable of it, be fatalj to my religious and 
moral principles, I am far from thinking that it 
must have the same effect on every other person ; 
different minds may no doubt conceive of it differ** 
ently. Yet it is remarkable, that some of its most 
distinguished advocates, of whom I aball only men-r 
tioii' Spinosa, Hobbes, Collins, Hume, and Voltaire^ 
W9I9 ^Qtmies to our inith ^ whereas of the modern 
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tli the precepts of morality and religion, all pur- 
poses of reformation, and all those sentiments of 
r^ret, self condemnation^ and sorrow, which ac- 
company repentance, proceed on Ia supposition, 
that certain actions are so far in our power, that 
we may either do them or not do them. And 
most of the words we make use of in speaking of 
die morality of actions are, on the principles of 
those who deny free agency, unintelligible. Such 
are the words, ought^ ought noty morale immoral^ 
merit^ demerit^ reward^ puniikment, and many 
others. 

256. By a very zealous asserter of necessity 
some concessions have lately been made, which 
seem to convey notions of this doctrine that are 
not much in its favour. He says, that nothing 
can be plainer than the doctrine of necessity ; that 
it is as certain as that two and two are four : and 
yet he admits, that nine-tenths of the generality 
of mankind will always disbelieve it What can 
this mean but that nine-tenths of mankind are 
irrational ; or that necessity is an incredible thing, 
notwithstanding its being as certain as that two aqd 
two are four ; or that the teachers of this doctrine 
are unable to explain it ? Were it self-evident, I 
should grant that argument could not make it 
pkiner. But that cannot be self-evident, which 
nine-tenths of mankind deny, and which many of 
the acutest philosophers that ever lived have, to the 
Mtisfiictioo' of thousands, proved to be absurd* 
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257. He admits, that, accordiag to his doctrine 
of necessijty, the Deity is the cause of all the evil^ 
as well as of all the good actions of his creatures. 
What can this mean, but either that there is no 
difference between moral good and moral evil,, be^ 
tween harm and injury, between criAies and cs^ 
lamities ; or that the divine character is as far from 
being in a moral view perfect, as that of any of 
his creatures ? The same writer affirms, that the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity is a modern 
discovery, jaot older than Hobbes, or, perhaps he 
might mean, than Spinosa. Strange, that a things 
in which all mankind are so much interested, and 
of which every man, who thinks, is a competent 
judge, and has occasion to think and speak, every 
day of his life, should not have been found out 
till about two hundred years ago, and should still, 
in spite of all that can be said for it, although as 
certain as that two and two are four, be disbelieved 
by all mankind, a few individuals excepted. I 
shall only add, that if the Deity be, as this A\U 
thor affirms, the cause of all the evil, as well at 
of all the good actions of his creatures, resentf 
ment and gratitude towards our fellow^men are 
as unreasonable a& towards the knife that wound% 
or the salve that heals us ; and that to repent of 
the evil I am conscious of having committed 
would be not only absurd but impious, becauM 
it would imply, a dissatisfaction, with the will q( 
Him, who was the almigh^ cause of tlut evil| 



ami was pidsised to make me his instrument in 
dmngit. 

858. I deny not, that the opposite doctrine oS 
liberty ipay be thought to involve in it some diffi« 
dddes which our limited understanding caatot dis« 
entafigtey particularly with respect to the divine 
piiasiraence and decrees. But in most things we 
find difficvdties which we cannot soWe; nor can 
any man, without extreme presumption, affirm, 
tiMit he distinctly knows in what manner the di- 
vine prescience exerts itself, of how the freedom 
of tnan^s w31 may be affected by the decrees of 
6od» Such knowledge is too wonderful for t»: 
but c^ pur Own free ageney fre «e competent 
judges, because it is a matter of fact and experi- 
ence ; and because all our moral and religious no- 
tions, that is, all oyr most important knowledge, 
may be said to be either founded on it, or inti« 
mately connected with it 

259. As omnipotence can do whatever is pos- 
sible, so omniscience must know whatever can be 
linowii. Every thing which Qod has determined 
to, bring certain^ to pass, he must foresee m eer^ 
my^ ; ajtyd can it be thought impossible, that be 
obould* foresee, not as certain but as contingent 
thut which he has determined to he contingent and 
not:€€rtw% f Or wiU it be 8aid» that it is not pes* 
siUe ibr the Almigbly to decree contingencies, as 
well as certainties ; to leave it in my power, in 
certain cases, tO; act according to the i^e* deter* 
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to commaod what he knew could not be done, it 
might be a command without desire. 

262. I said, that ¥^ien we wUJ to do a things 
we believe that thing to be in onr power, or to 
depend upon our will. In exerting myself to raise 
a weight from the ground, I believe either that 1 
can raise it, or that it is in my power to try whe- 
ther I can raise it or not. A very great weight, 
which I know to be far above my strength, I never 
attempt to raise. I never exert myself for the 
purpose of flying ; I never mil to speak a language 
I have not learned ; because I know it to be out 
of my power. Our will- may, however, be ex« 
erted in attempting to do what we know to be at 
the first trial impracticable ; as when one begins to 
learn to perform on a musioll instrument t but in 
this case we believe, that frequent attempts, pro« 
perly directed, will make the thing possible, and 
at last easy. And we know, that the first prin« 
ciples of musical performance, as well as of other 
arts, are adapted to the ability €>f a beginner, and 
consequently in his power, 

268. Some acts of the will are transient,, others 
more lasting. When I wUl to stretch out my 
hand and snufi^ the candle, the energy of the will 
is at an end as soon as the action is over. When 
I will to read a book, or write a letter, from be- 
ginning to end, without stopping, the will is ex« 
erted till the reading or the writing be finished* 
We may mil to persist for a course of years in a 
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certain conduct ; to read, for example, so much 
Greek every day, till we learn to read it with ease : 
this sort of will is commonly called a resolution* 
We may will or resolve to do our digty on all oc- 
casions as long as we live ; and he. who so resolves, 
aiiid perseveres in the resolution, is a good man. 
A single act of virtue is a good thing, but does 
not Inake a man of virtue : he only is so, who re* 
selves to be virtuous, and adhere? to his purpose* 
Aristotle rightly thought, that virtue consists not 
in transient act, but in a settled habit or disposi- 
tion ; agreeable to which is the old definition of 
justice, Comtans et perpetua voluntas suum cuique 
tribuendi. So of the other virtues. He is not a 
temperate or valiant man, who is so now and then 
only, or merely by chance ; but he who \S inten-» 
tionally and habitually temperate or valiant. Him, 
in like manner, we judge to be a vicious character, 
not who through the weakness of human nature 
has fallen into transgressions, but who persiists in 
transgressions, or intends to transgress, or is indif- 
ferent whether he transgresses or not, or resolves 
that he will not take the trouble to guard against, 
it. 

264* For actions wherein the will has no con- 
cern, a man, as observed already, is not accounted 
either virtuous or vicious, and can deserve neither 
reward nor punishment, neither praise nor blame. 
This is the universal belief of rational nature, and 
on this the laws of all enlightened nations are 

VOL. I. L 
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founded. It is true, that laws have entailed in- 
convenience upon the guiltless ofl&pring of the 
guilty. But such laws either were unjust, or were 
made with a political view, to restrain fathers the 
more efiectually from certain great crimes, high 
treason for example : in which last case they may, 
as many human laws are, be good upon the whole, 
because profitable to the community, though a 
grievous hardship to individuals. Inequalities of 
this kind are unavoidable. At my return from . a 
long voyage my health may require the refresh- 
ments df the land ; and yet, if there be a suspidcm 
of plague in the ship, I may, without having any 
reason to charge the government with cruelty, be 
forced to remain on board many days, even though 
my death should be the consequence. With his 
parents a man Is indeed so closely connected, that, 
even where the law does not interpose at all, he 
may, and often must, derive good from their vir* 
tue, or evil from their misconduct ; competence, 
for example, from their industry, or poverty fixnn 
their sloth; a sound constitution from their tem* 
perance, or hereditary disease from their sensu- 
ality ; honour from their merit, or dishonour firom 
their infamy. This may suggest an obvious and 
important lesson both to parents and to children* 
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SECTION lit 



Principles of Jctunu 

265. In strict propriety of speech, and in all 
tational inquiry concerning the imputableness Of 
actions, every thing that is called human action is 
supposed to depend on the human will. But, in 
common language, the word acUan is used with 
inore latitude, and animals are often said to act, 
or do, what they do not will, and even what they 
do not think of. An infant is said to act, while it 
fiucks ; a bee, while it gathers honey ; and a man, 
whOe he takes snuff without knowing that he takes 
it, as I have been told that snuff-takers often do. 
In speaking of the principles of action^ I must 
now use the word in this inaccurate and popular 
sense. A principle qf human action is, that which 
incites a man to act.* Our principles of action 
are many and various; I will not undertake to 
give a complete enumeration : it may be sufficient 
to specify a few of the most remarkable ; which 
I arrange under the following heads. 1. Instinct 
2. Habit. 3. Appetite. 4. Passions and Affec« 
tions. 5. Moral Principles; deferring these last 

* See Dr Reid on the Active powen of mant 
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at present, as they will find a place hereafter in 
moral philosophy. 

OF INSTINCT. 

266. Instinct is a natural impulse to certain ac- 
tions which the animal performs without delibera- 
tion, without having any end in view, arid fre- 
quently without knowing what it does. It is thus 

.the new-bom Infknt sucks, and dwallows, and 
breathes;, (^rations which, in their tnedhanism, are 
very complex, though attended with tio labour tx 
thought to the infant : thus, when hungry, it his 
recourse to the mother^is milk, befdre it knows 
that milk will relieve it : thus ft crii^ while in pam 
or in fear ; and thus it is soothed by the simple 
9dng and soft accents of the nurse. Similar in- 
stincts are found in the young of other animals : 
and, us they advance in life, the same unenidg 
.principle, derived not from experience, or art, dr 
iiabit, hiit from the ailUwise author and preserver 
of their being, makeis them provide for themselves 
and their young, and utter those voices, betkitlEe 
themitelves to that course of life, and use those 
means of self defence, which are suitable to their 
cirdumstances and nature. 

267. The arts cf man are all of human inven- 
tion, and advance to perfection gradually ; and 
long practice is necessary to make us perform in 
*hem with ease. But the arts xif* inferior animals, 
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and their pumufactures (if we may ns^ 30 strong 
a catachresis) ; the nest of tb^ bird, for exsunple^ 
the hpney and honeycomb of the bee, the web of 
the spider, the threads of the silk-worm, the holes 
or . houses of the beaver, &g. are not invented or 
taught, are uniform ip all the individuals of a 
species, are not more exquisite now than they were 
&ur thousand years ago, and, except where out? 
ward circumstances are unfavourable, ^re all per* 
feet in their kind. Those things, however, which 
the oiore sagacious aniinals may bf taught to dOf 
are n^ore or less perfectly done, according to their 
^egree of sftgaclty, and the skill and pain^ em« 
ployed. in their education. 

268. Insti,Qct, being partly intended to make up 
Jfpr the weakness or the want of uQderst^nding ia 
i^aioial^, is more or less necess$^ry to their , pre? 
^rvation and comfort, according as the under* 
standing is more or less defective. In the begin* 
ning 9f life we dp much by instinct^ and Jittle by 
understanding : when we have gpt the./U® ,of rea« 
son, the case is in son^e measure revecs^. Yet, 
pyen wh^n arrived at maturity, there ace occasions 
innyn^erable on which, because reason jCannot guide 
U4, .we Qiust be guided by instinct. Reason in* 
fornis u^, that we must dP a certain action, swal- 
low pur food, for example, stretch out our ana, 
move pur limbsi ^c. : but hoxp the action is done 
Ve ^pQw. .])Qt ; we only know jthat it follows or 
j^ccpn^ifn^ies ^0 energy of our will* .We wiU 
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to swallow, to walk) &c. and the very com- 
plex machinery of nerves and muscles necessary 
to those actions is set agoing by instinct, and 
instantly produces them. There are actions, too, 
as the motion of our eye-lids, which must be done 
so frequently, that, if we were obliged to intend 
and will them every time they are done, we could 
do nothing else: these, therefore, are generally 
instinctive. And sometimes, for our preservation, 
we must act so suddenly, that there is no time for 
determination and willing ; as when we pull away 
our hand from any thing that burns it, shut our 
eyes against a stroke that seems to be aimed at 
them, or throw out our arm to recover the balance 
of our body when in danger of falling. Such 
motions may also be ascribed to instinct ; as well 
as those efforts which animals, in immediate danger 
of death by drowning, strangling, &c. mak^ to 
preserve themselves. 

269. Our proneness to imitation is also, in some 
degree, instinctive. In the arts indeed, as painti 
ing and poetry, imitation is the effect of will and 
design. But a child who lives in society learns of 
himself to speak, though no particular pains be 
taken to teach him ; and acquires at the same time 
the accent, and frequently the sound of voice, of 
those with whom he lives, as well as their modes 
of thinking and acting. What a happiness, then, 
is it for a young person to be brought up in the 
onnpany of the wise and the j^ood ! JfilA m^ 
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who in their younger years lived savage, solitary, 
and dumb, and were afterwards brought into d- 
vflized society (a few instances there have been of 
Buch), were found incapable of acquiring either 
Bpeech or a right use of reason, though pains were 
taken to teach them both. In many cases children, 
and in some cases grown men, may be said to Ae- 
Ueve by instinct Thus an infant believes what a 
man seriously tells him is true ; and that what has 
once or twice happened in certain circumstances^ 
will, in the same circumstances, happen again— -as 
in the case of his finger having been burned by 
the candle. And thus we all believe, that things 
are as they appear to our senses^ and that things 
"were what we rcTnember them to have been, 

OF HABIT« 

270. The word habit is used in two different 
significations, which frequently are, and may with- 
>out inconvenience be, confounded in common lan« 
guage. It denotes a facility of doing a thing ac- 
quired by having frequently done it ; in this sense 
of the word, habit can hardly be called a principle 
^ actiofu See § 2^. Habit is a principle of 
action, when, in consequence of having frequently 
done a thing, we acquire an inclination to do it* 
A man, who is accustomed to walk every day at a 
^certain hour, is uneasy if he be kept firom walk- 
ing : . and they who read much are never happy at 
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Uiif' itiul tiinpcrarncnt of dilFerent bodies : but in 
i»i''i\uinnuj^ the character, and in giving impulse and 
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direction to geniusi the influence of habit ia cert> 
tainly very great. 

275t# As in early life our powers of imitation 
are strongest, our minds most docile, and our bo« 
dily organs most flexible^ so good or bad habits^ 
both mental and corporeal, are then most easily 
acquired. Hence the necessity of early discipline^ 
the unspeakable advantages of a go6d education,; 
and the innumerable evils consequent upon a bad 
one« It amaaces one to consider what progress^ in 
the most difficult arts, may be made, when our 
fiiculties of mind and body are properly directed 
in the beginning of life ; and how easy an action, 
which at first seemed impracticable, comes to be 
when it has grown habitual. Performances in mu» 
flic and painting, and many other sorts of tnanual 
dexterity, might.be mentioned as examples: to 
say nothing of those barbarous arts' of balancing, 
tumbling, and legerdemain, which in all ages have 
been deemed so wonderful, that the down is in» 
clined to mpute them to milgic, and even the more 
considerate spectator, when he first sees them, can 
hardly believe his own eyes. 

273. But nothing in a more/iastonishing manner 
displays the power of habit, or rather of habit and 
gdnius linited, in facilitating the performance of 
the most complex and moBt difficutft eiievtions of 
the Ibtiman mind, than the eloquent and ^nstudied 
harangue of a graceful speaker, in a great political 
assennibly. It '{s fong before we learn to'ttticulat^ 
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wordjsi ; long before we can deliver them with exact 
propriety ; and longer still before we can recollect 
a sufficient variety of them, and out of many that 
may occur at once, select instantly the most prc^r. 
Then, the rules of grammar, of logic, of rhetoric, 
and of good breeding, which can on no account 
be dispensed with, are so numerous, that volumes 
might be &lid with them, and years employed in 
acquiring the ready use of them. Yet, to the ac- 
complished orator all this is so familiar, in conse- 
quence of being habitual, that, without thinking 
of his rules, or violating any one of them, he ap* 
plies them all ; 'laid has, at the same time, present 
to his mind whatever he may have heard of im- 
portance in the course of the debate^ and whatevtt 
in the laws or customs of his country may relate 
to the business in hand : which, as a very acute 
and ingenious author observes, * if it were nek 
^ more common, would appear more wonderful, 
^ than that a man should dance blindfold, witlN 
^ out being burned, amidst a thousand red*hot 
• ploughshares/* = 

OF APPBTITE. 

I 

274. The word appetite in common language 
ofte^i means -^hunger, and sometimes, figuratively^ 
an)^ strong desire. It is here used to signify a payr- 
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* See Rei^. on the Active powers of mail. . Essay III. 
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ticular sibrt of uneasy feeling in animals, returning 
at certain intervals, and demanding such gratifica- 
tion as is necessary to support the life of the indi- 
vidual, or to continue the species. The gratifica- 
tion being obtained, the appetite ceases for a while, 
and is afterwards renewed. Hunger and thirst are 
two of our natural appetites ; their importance to 
our preservation is obvious ; brutes have them as 
well as we ; and the same remarks that at e here 
made on the one, may, with a little variation, be 
made on the other. Hunger is a complex sensa-* 
tion, and implies two things quite different from 
isaeh other, an uneasy feeling, and a desire of food. 
In very young infants it is at first only an uneasy 
feeling, which, however, prompts the little animal 
instinctively to suck and swallow such nourishment 
as comes in his way, and without which he must 
inevitably perish. Afterwards, when experience 
has taught him that the uneasy feeling is to be re- 
moved by food, the one suggests the other to his 
mind, and hunger becomes in him the same com- 
plex feeling as in us. In the choice of food, the 
several species of irrational animals are guided, by 
instinct chiefly, to that which is most suitable to 
their nature : and in this respect their instinct is 
sometimes less fallible than human reason. The 
mariner in a desert island is shy of eating those 
unknown fruits, however delectable to sight and 
tmell, which are not marked with the pecking of 
Wltls/ 
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215. Before we cease to be infants, our reason 
informs us that food is indispensable ; but through 
the whole of life appetite continues to be necessary, 
to remind us of our natural wants, and the proper 
time of supplying them : for as nourishment be« 
comes more needful, appetite grows more clamor- 
ous ; till at last it calls off our attention from ev^ry 
thing else, whether business or amusement ; and, 
if the gratification be still withheld, terminates ia 
delirium and death. Hunger and thirst are th« 
fflrongest of all our appetites, being the most es* 
sential to our preservation : it ia generally owing 
to criminal indulgence, when any other appetite 
acquires unreasonable strength. In obeying the 
natural call of appetite, in eating when hungry, or 
drinking when thirsty, there is neither virtue nor 
vice ; unless by so doing we intentionally promote 
some goo^ purpose, or violate some duty. But 
rightly to manage our appetites, so as to keep them 
in due subordination to reason, is a chief part 6£ 
virtue ; as the unlimited or licentious indulgence 
of them degrades our nature, and perverts ajr our 
rational faculties. 

276. Rest after motion is essential to life, as 
well as food after fasting ; and, when Test becc»ixes 
necessary, nature gives the sensation of weariness ; 
which, like hunger and thirst, comes at last to b^' 
irresistible, is made up of an uneasy feeling and a 
desire of a certain object, goes off on being grati- 
, and after a certain interval returns. But ve 
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most not call weariness an appetite^ nor is it com- 
monly called so. Appetite prompts to action, 
ireaiiness to rest ; appetite rises though no action 
have preceded ; weariness follows action as the e& 
feet follows the cause. We have a sort of appetite 
jTdraetion in general: it may be called activity ; 
aitd, when excessive or troublesome to others, is 
termed restlessness : for, as action is- necessary to 
bar Welfare both ia mind and body, our constitu- 
tion would be defective, if we had not something 
f o stimulate to action, independently on the dictates 
of reason. This activity is very conspicuous in 
iehildren ; who, as soon as they have got the &- 
edlty And habit of moving their limbs, and long 
before they can be said to have the use of reason, 
^re, 'when in health and awake, almost continually 
in motion. It is, however, through the whole of 
life, so necessary, that without it there can be no 
happiness. To a person of a . sound constitution 
. idleness is misery : if long continued, it impairs, 
and at last destroys the vigour of both the soul 
and the body^ 

277. It were well for man if he had no appe- 
tites but those that nature gave him \ for they are 
but few ; and they are all beneficial, not only by 
•ministering to his preservation and comfort j but 
«lsoby rousing him to industry and other laudable 
-exertions. But oftirmatttral or artificial appetites, 
if thtey may be called nppetiteSy which man creates 
for himself, there is no end ; and the more Jie ac- 
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quires of these, the more he is dependent, and the 
more liable to want and wretchedness. It behoves 
usy therefore, as we value our own peace, and the 
dignity of our nature, to guard against them. 
Some of the propensities now alluded to may, no 
doubt, have been occasioned in part by disease of 
body, or distress of mind ; but they are, in ge- 
neral, owing to idleness and affectation, or to a 
foolish desire of imitating fashionable absurdity. 
They are not all criminal, but they all have a 
tendency to debase us ; and by some of them men 
have made themselves disagreeable, useless, con- 
temptible, and even a nuisance in society. When 
I mention tobacco, strong liquors, opiates, glut- 
tony, and gaming, it will be known what I mem 
by unnatural appetite, and acknowledged that I 
have not characterised it too severely. 



SECTION IV. 



THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



Passions and Affections. 



278. The word passion properly means su£fer« 
ing ; but is seldom used in that sense, except when 
we speak of our Saviour^ s passion^ as in the begin* 
ning of Acts of the Apostles. By passion the com- 
mon people mean little more than anger ^ and 
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anger is a passion, but il is only one of many.. 
Some philosophers have used the word to signify 
whatever moves us to action ; but this use of it is 
too extensive. The sense in which I here under-* 
stand it will appear by and by. When we act vo- 
luntarily , it is in order to obtain what is, or ap« 
pears to be, good, or to avoid what is, or appears 
to be, evil. Good, real or apparent, excites de- 
sire; evil, real or app.u'ent, excites aversion : but 
in this acceptation, the words desire and aversion 
are used with great latitude. Desires and aversions 
are two copious classes of passions ; and assume 
different forms, and are called by different names, 
according to the nature of the good or evil that 
draws them forth, aiid its situation iii^ith respect to 
us. For example } present good gives rise to joy, 
probable good to Aope, present evil to sorrow^ pro* 
bable evil to^ar ; good qualities in another person 
raise our love^ or likings evil qualities in another 
our disUke, &c. 

279. Each variety of desire and aversion, as 
well as every other passion, is agreeable in the 
feeling, or is disagreeable ; and, if in any degree 
violent, is attended with some commotion in the 
body as well as in the mind : for, by varying the 
human countenance and attitude, painters may ex- 
press almost every passion ; which could not be, 
if the passions did not make perceptible changes 
in the outward appearance of the body.. A pas<^ 
aion, therefore^ may be said to be ' a comiQotion 
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^ of the soul, attended with pleasure Or pain, a£ 
^ fecting both the mind and the body, and arising 
' from the view of something which is, or appears 

* to be, good or eril/ If we rank admiration 
among the passions, which I think is commonly 
done, we must vary the last clause thus t-—^ and 

* arising from the view of something which is, er 
^ appears to be, good, or evil, 6t unccnmnon/ 
In treating of the passions, I shall, first, make 
some general remarks upon them ; secondly, I 
fthall endeavour to arrange theM in classes, and 
describe the more remarkable ones; and I shatt 
conclude with some rules for. the right m^anage* 
inent of this part of our moral nature. I do net 
promise, I will not even attempt, a complete enu^ 
meration. Some passions may, probably, occuf 
to me, which yet I shall forbear to mention, be* 
cause I would not put my hearers in mind €»f 
them. 

5^80. These emotions have got the name <£ 
passions, probably, because in receiving the first 
impressions of them our mind is passive, being 
acted upon, or influenced, by the body, by exter* 
nal things, or by the imagination. We may dis- 
tinguish between the cause of a passion and its ofr- 
ject. The cause is that which raises it ; the (flgect 
is that towards which it prompts us to act, or on 
which it inclines us to fix our attention. The 
cause and the object of a passion are often, but 
not always, one and the same thing. Thus pre- 
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seat good is both the cause and the object of joy ; 
we rejoice in it, and we rejoice on account of it# 
But of love or esteem^ the cause is some agreeable 
quality^ and the object is some person supposed to 
possess that agreeable quality: of resentment^ in 
like manner, injury is the cause, and the injurious 
person the object. 

281. That may be well enough understood 
which it is not easy to describe philosophically. 
This part of human nature is, in general, so well 
understood, that most people know what will draw 
forth the passions of men, and in what manner 
those passions operate ; yet a complete analysis of 
them is still, if* I mistake not, a desideratum in 
moral science. The following sketch (for the ou/-. 
tine of which I am indebted to Dr Watts) may 
have its use, but is very susceptible of improve- 
ment. The difficulties attending this subject arise . 
from several causes : from the insufficiency of hu- 
man language, which does not. supply a name for 
each form and variety of human affection, and of 
course makes it necessary to express different af- 
fections by the same name } froih the complex na- 
ture of the passions themselves, as they vary their 
appearance in men of different characters, and in 
the same man at different times, and . in different 
circumstances ; and perhaps, too, from that parti- 
ality which inclines us to think and speak too 
favourably of those passions that most easily beset 

VOL, I. , M 
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6urseIveS| and witk too little favour of such as maj 
seem to predominate in other men. 

282. The passions have been variously arranged, 
according to the various views which have been 
taken of them. They may be divided into plea- 
sant and painfuL Criminal passions bring pain ; 
virtuous affections pleasure. And^ therefore, tot 
eherish good afiections makes a man happy, and 
to indulge evil passions makes him wretched : hapb 
ptness being rather a habit of tiie mind, than a 
thing that depends on outward circumstances ; for, 
amidst the greatest worldly prosperity, the state of 
a man's mind, who is haunted with the horrors of a 
guilty conscience, or with envy, jealousy, malice, 
and other evil passions, may make him completely 
miserable ; and disease and poverty united will not 
make that persoft unhappy, who has a good con* 
science, and is piously resigned to the divine wilL 
It may be objected, that some evil passions, as re- 
venge, give pleasure } and that some good ones, pitf 
for example, are painfid. But the answer is easy- 
Of pity, as both a painful and pleasurable emotioir, 
I have spoken already (§ 190) : and, with respect; 
to revenge, I shall only observe at present, that 
though it may, to an indelicate and inconfiiderals 
mind, give a momentary gratification, even as 
gluttony and excessive drinking may to a deprav* 
ed appetite, it can never bring happiness along 
with it; because it is accompanied with many 
tormenting thoughts; because the promiscuous 



perpeCnttiott of it would unhinge society, and, in 
finie, extermrnate the human race ; and, because 
the opposite virtue of forgiveness is one df the most 
Amiable and most delightful (I had almost said, most 
godKke) allbctions wherei^rationalnatureis capable. 
28S. Though the passions are justly reckoned 
principles of action, (indeed if we had no passSons 
#e should never act voluntarily, at least we should 
Mver act with alacrity or vigour), they may, h6w- 
^ver, be divided into such as do not prompt to ac- 
tion, and such as do. Of the former class, which 
incKficf rather to rest, by fixing the attention upon 
flHiir causes or objects, are admirationj Joy^ and 
$orr(H0. Of the latter, which are properly active 
princif pies,' are Ao^, Jbar^ desire^ aversion^ benevo* 
ience, gratitude^ anger^ &c. It joy m the posses- 
sion of good be blended with the^/rr of losing ity 
this win produce an active propensity, disposing 
in to 6xert ourselves in the preservation of it. In 
like manner, if sorrow be mixed with hape^ as in 
the case of one whose friend is dangerously ill ; or 
trfth fioTj or with curiosity^ as in the case of one 
who hears he has lost a friend, but is not informed 
of the person : in these cases, sorrow will become 
active, and make a man exert himself in procuring 
relief for his friend in the one case, and in ob* 
taining full information in the other. In all our 
active passions there is a certain degree of anxietyy 
restlessness, or desire ; which, however, is not at- 
Ways painful. Benevolence is anxious to promote 
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not be happy without the means of intOKication. 
-But surely no man in his senses can believe that 
self-love is gratified by excessive drinking } or that 
brandy and tobacco * have any thing to do with 
rational felicity, except, perhaps, by their tendency 
to destroy it. There have been drunkards, who 
could persevere in their vile habits, even while 
they knew that ruin and death would be the conse- 
quence. Such men being really their own ene- 
mies, it would be a strange abuse of words to say^ 
that they were actuated by self-love : and the same 
thing may be affirmed of all who are enslaved to 
•ambition, covetousness, or sensuality. 
• 286. It has been questioned, whether there he 
in man any principle of pure benevolence, which 
aims at the good of others only, without any view 
to the gratification of one's self? By doing good 
^to others we do indeed most effectually gratify our- 
selves ; for what can give a man more pleasure, 
than to reflect that he has been instrumental in pro- 
moting a fellow^creature's happiness ! Yet ev^ry 
'good man may be sensible, that he often does 
good, and wishes well, to others, without any im- 
mediate view to his own gratification, nay, without 
thinkihg of himself at all. In fact, if we had not 
principles purely benevolent, we could not gratify 
ourselves by doing others good. Children have 

been known to sacrifice their inclinations to the 

-.■.■.( • 

J # I speak of them not as medicines^ but a^ Iuxuras» 
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luqnmK of those they loved» when they fheow 
wives believed that their own interest would^ iA 
eveiy respect, suflfer by doing so. It is not tny 
fldeaningi that all children* or all men, are so diflk 
JBterested ; I only say, that pure benevolence id 
to be found in human nature : a doctrine, whieht 
though to many it may appear self-evident, haa 
been much controverted ; 2md which there are men 
in the worldf who, judging of all others by thea* 
pelves, wiU never hardly acquiesce in« 

287. It has also been made a question, whether 
Ihere be in man a * principle of univemal benevo- 
lence ? But does not every good man wish well t9 
all mankind ? and is not this universal benevolence I 
He who wishes harm to those who never offendecl 
him^ or who cares not whether a fellow-creature 
)>e happy or unhappy, is a monster, and deserves 
not the name of a man* It is true, that every man, 
even in civilia^d society» is not capable of formii^ 
extensive views of things, or of considering the 
whole human race, or the whole system of per- 
cifnent beings, as the objects of his benevolence, 
But in every good man there is a benevolent pHil- 
ciple, which makes him wish well, and do good» 
%o every one to whom he has it in his power to be 
serviceable j and this sort of benevolence will dp 
as much xeal good in the world, as benevcdence 
iiniversal. Accordingly our religicm, whidi is 
fruited to our general nature, and enjoins nothing 

as iociunbent oa «U men, but what ei^ maui of 
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extensive or narrow views, of much or little know- 
It^ge^ may perform ;— our religicm, I say, instead 
of recommending universal benevolence in the ab- 
atcact, requires, that we do good to all men, a$ 
we have opportunity ; and commiands us to love 
our neighbour as ourselves ; declaring every man 
to be our neighbour who needs our aid, md to 
whom we have the means of giving iU 

S88. C!oncerning universal benevolence some 
i»ve argued in this manner.— •* Benevolence arises 

* from love ; and love from the view of agree^^le 

* qualities in another. Now the good qualities of 
^ iMhers can be knoyrn to us in two ways only ( 
^ from personal acquaintance, or from information. 
^ Of one whom we never saw or heaid oi^ wie 
^ cannot know either the good qualities, or the 

* bad : him, therefore, we cannot love } . but be- 
^ nevolence is founded in love ; therefore towards 
^ such a person we cannot be benevolent. It foU 
^ lows, that there' can be no such Affection as uni« 

* versal benevolence in human nature.' This rea* 
aoittng is good for nothing. Whether the pdn- 
43ple in question be a part of our frame, is a query 
that rebtes to a matter of fact, and is therefore to 
he determined, not by argument, but by observa- 
tion and experience. He who is conscious that he 
wishes well to ail his fellow-creatures, is a man of 
luiiversal benevolence ; and I have no scr-uple to 
afl^m, that every good man does so, and that to 
4o so as in the pow«pr jof every mant 
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289. Though one v^ere to grant the premises of 
the foregoing argument, the conclusion would not 
follow : for, though we are not personally ac* 
quainted with every man upon earth, we know 
that all men possess certain agreeable qualities, for 
which we may and ought to love them. We 
know, that all men are percipient beings, are en- 
dowed with reason and speech, are animated with 
souls intelligent and inunortal, are descended from 
pur first parents, and are dependent on the same 
Great Being on whom we depend. On these ac- 
counts, a good man loves all mankind ; and may, 
therefore, if benevolence arise from love, be be- 
nevolent towards all mankinds The very circum- 
stance of our all inhabiting the salbe planet, and 
of being all liable to the same wants and infirmities, 
will naturally serve as a bond of endearment ; for 
similarity of fortune never fails to attach men to 
one another. * . . 

290. Some passions are called unnatural, as 
tnvy^ malevolence^ and "pride. The reason is, be- 
cause they are destructive of good affections that 
are natural. We naturally love excellence where- 
ever we see it ; but the envious man hates it, and 
wishes to be superior to others, not by raising him- 
self by honest means, but by injuriously pulling 
them down. It is natural to rejoice in the good of 
otiiers ; but the malevolent heart triumphs in their 
>misery. It is natural for us to regard mankind as 
pur companions and l^rethren ; but the proud m^n 
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regards himself only, despising others as if they 
ware beneath him. These unnatural passions are 
always evil ; they make a man odious to his (eU 
low-creatures, and unhappy in himself; and they 
tend to the utter depravation of the human soiil. 
Anger and resentment may lead to mischief; but, 
if kept within the due bounds, are useful for self- 
defence, ^nd therefore not to be altofgether sup* 
pressed. We nu^ be angry without sin ; and not 
to resent injury is the same thing as not tb perceive 
it, which would be insensibility. Nay, on some 
occasions resentment -and anger ape further useful, 
ft5^ cherishing in us an abhorrenceof injustice, and 
fortifying our minds against it. But pride, ma? 
levolence and 'envy, can never be useful or inno- 
cent; to indulge them, even for a moment, is 
criminal. 

!i9!. The passions have long ago been divided 
into calm aiid violent. Of the former sort, com- 
monly termed affections^ are benevolence, pity, 
gratitude, and, in general, alt virtuous and inno- 
cent emotions. Of the latter, are anger, hatred, 
avarice, ambition, revenge, excessive joy or sor- 
row, and, in general, all criminal .and all immo- 
derate emotions ; which, in imitation of the 
Greeks, we may cdl passions^ using the word in 
a strict sense. The former are salutary to the 
soul, the latter dangerous. Those resemble serene 
weather, accompanied with such gales and refresh- 
ing showers, as prevent stagnation, and cheer by 
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tjieir variety : these may bk likened to storms and 
other elemental commotions that terrify and d^ 
stroy. Violent passions, very properly expressed 
by the Latin word pelrturbationes, always disiotn^ 
pose the mind, and impair Kason to a eertain 
degree; and have been known to rise even to 
phrensy, and hurry men on to perpetrfttioiis, that 
have shortened their days, and made hfe miserable^ 
and death in^unous. Many o£ them are attended 
with feverish symptoms j some give an imaccount- 
able addition of j^odily strength, which, however, 
soon ends in langour ; and some have brought on 
faintVQgf apoplexy, and instant deatli. Nothing 
more needs be said to show the dreadful effects of 
vic^ent passion, the indispensable duty of guardiag 
against it, and the inexcusable tem&aty of speaking 
and acting under its influence* 

892. The peripatetics, or iUlowers of Aristode, 
rightly thought, that the passicms, dangerous $0 
they are, ought not to be extinguished, even thou|^ 
that were possible; for that, being natural, they 
must be useful }. but that they are to be regulated 
by reason, and kept within the bounds of modenif* 
tion. All those violent emotions, that urge us oa 
to pleasure, or to the avoidance of pain, by a blinft 
impulse, were by the schoolmen, who profe»ed 
to derive their tenets from the saqaie sburcef re* 
ferred to what they called the sensitive appetite^ 
becaijise they seem^ to partake more of the sensea 
than of reason : and those calmer a£fection9» that 
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{NRpm^ vs to pursue good rationally and with 
tniDquiUity» they referred to the rationsd i^ppetit^ 
because more nearly allied to reason than to the 
senses* 

293*^ J^lhagoras . and Plato ascribe to the soul 
two paUires, or^ to give it in the words of Cicero^ 
qmntim in iiuas partes dkddunt^ divide the soul 
in^ two f^arts, the one rational, the other irration- 
a)# In the rational nature they placed what they 
C(iU^ tranquillity, that is, as Cicero explains the 
WOrd» placida et quieta comtantia^ a^ easy and 
quiet consistency or uniformity. To the irralional 
fifist they referred what the Greeks called ^a!^^ ofr 
passions, and the Latins, more properly, perturieh 
HoBes^ or discomposures, those turbulent emotions 
both of anger and of desire, which are contrary 
atld unfriendly to reason. There is, in Cicero's 
fiilMth book of TuBCulan Inquiries, a particular 
Muaaieration of the several sorts of perturbatianfis 
and comtantia^ according to the stoical systen^ 
The p^sage deserves attention ; aot so much for 
the philosophy contained in it, as l}f cause it ascer- 
tains the signification of some X^tin words, which 
gioe J9Qt, for the most part, exactly understood 

S94. Indeed, it is not very easy to comprehend 
?wbat the stoics say on this subject- Sometimes 
tbegr would seem to require the extinction of all 
Mor passims, of all, at least, that are influenced 
bf extecnal things ; for they hold, that nothing 
-Mtiroal is either good or evil, virtue beipg» ac- 
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cording to them, not only the greatest, but the 
only good. At other times they are not so un- 
favourable to the passions ; but grant indulgence 
to those that interrupt not that cahn constancy and 
steady uniformity, which they supposed to consti- 
tute the glory of the human character. Thus they 
allow, that gaudium^ or rational and tranquil joy, 
may be permitted to have a place in the humAn 
breast ; but they proscribe ketitia^ which it seems 
is a moire tumultuous sort of gladness, as unworthy 
of a wise man. They are indeed licentious, and 
frequently whimsical, in their use of words ; so 
that it is difficult to understand them in their own 
tongues, the Greek and Latin, and still more so 
to translate their doctrines into any modern lan- 
guage. Mrs Carter has, however, been singularly 
successful in her version of the discourses of Epic- 
tetus ; to which she has prefixed an elegant intro- 
duction, of more value than all the rest of the 
book. To that introduction I would refer those 
who wish to form a just idea of the spirit and gei> 
nius of the stoical philosophy. 

295. It cannot be doubted, that pure and cre- 
ated spirits may be susceptible of emotions some- 
what similar to human passions, as joy, gratitude, 
admiration, esteem, love, and the like* Hence 
some authors, in treating of the passions, have 
divided them into spiritual and human. . T%e 
former we are supposed to be capable of in com- 
mon with angels and other created spiritii ; the 
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ktter are peculiar to our present constitution as 
composed of soul and body. I need not take fur- 
ther notice of this division. Through the whole 
of the following arrangement I must be understood 
to speak of the passions, as they aflfect human 
creatures in the present state. Of the emotions 
of pure spirits we may form conjectures ; but we 
can speak with certainty, and scientifically, of 
^bose only which are known to us by experience. 



SECTION V. 

THB SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

PasHoiu and Affections, 

296. The first class of passions that t shall take 
notice of comprehends admiration^ and some other 
emotions allied to it. What is either uncommon in 
itself, or endowed with uncommon qualities^ raises 
admiration or wonder. The sun is seen every day, 
and therefore is, in one respect, not uncommon ; 
yet who does not admire bis extraordinary mag- 
nitude and splendour, and beneficial influences! 
When, as in this example, the object we contem- 
plate is transcendently excellent or great, admira- 
tion becomes astonishment ; and an uncommon or 
unexpected object appearing on a sudden, raises 
within us an emotion called surprise. The passions 
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«f this clas9| wheii titider <id reflftndvity tiafundty 
eipress themselves by opetiing fhfe iriouth and eyei^ 
rming the eyebrows, lifting tip the hands, and 
spreading the fingers : sur|lrisc$, when violent, oc* 
casions starting and other nervous tsymptamB^ 
These are all kindred emotions^ and yet they itftt 
not the same. 

297- AdmraHon and w>nder may be distinguifl^ 
ed^ The former is generally a pleasnnrble passioA^ 
its object being for the most part good, or great, 
or both ; the latter may be agreeable, or other* 
wia^ according to circumstandes. We wonder at 
the folly and wickedness of some people, but 
can hardly be said to admire it. We wonder at 
the ingenuity displayed in harnessing a flea to a 
microscopic chariot ; but the genius of the artist 
we do not admire, because it exerts itself in no- 
thing that can be called either great or good ; and 
becaase, though at first view it may yield a slight 
gratification, on^ is rather veied than pleased ttf 
think that so much skill and time should be thrown 
away upon such a trifle. W6 may also distinguish 
between admiration and surprise. The sudden ap« 
pearance of a person in a place where we did not 
expect him, may surprise us without being matter 
of admiration. And admiration, as already ob- 
served, is generally, if not always, pleasing ; but' 
it is not so with surprise. 

298. We speak of disagreeable as well as agree- 
able surprises, and of astonishment that confounds. 
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as well as of astonishment that delights ; but of 
disagreeable or painful admiration I think we seU 
dom or never speak. It would be an agreeable 
surprise, if, on going i^ visit a friend whom we 
believed to be dangerously ill, we should find him 
|B perfect health ; and, in contrary circumstances, 
our surprise would be painful in the extreme. 
Oelightful astonishment we receive from the con- 
templation of pure sublimity (see § 16B) ; but the 
astonishment that seizes the young warrior, when 
the thunder of the battle begins, confounds at first 
and stupifies, though valoiir and a sense of duty 
MOD get the better of it* Hiis extrenie and pain- 
Ibl astonishment is sometimes, both in j^nglish and 
Latin, caHed consternation^ as i!^it had a tendency 
to throw a man down. It is to be observed here, 
and while we treat of the passions U wmst not bt 
liMrgotten, that as two or more pat&ions really dif- 
ftrent may, in some respects, be similar, it is not 
strange, that the name oC one shojild often be put 
%iinitively for another. Instancef might be given 
•f the Words admiration^ surprise^ astonishment^ 
and wmder^ used indiscriminately ; but the phi- 
losopher must endeavour to distinguish as well as 
be can. From this licentious or indefinite use of 
Inguage, disputes fr^^uently arise where there is 
oo real difierence of opinion. 

S99. Admijration, says Plato, is the mother of 
wisdom ; but, when excessive or misplaced, be- 
oomes folly. The young and inexperienced are 
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most liable to it, and to them it is, unless directed 
to mean or improper objects, peculiarly beneficial : 
for curiosity prompts them to search for what is 
new, and admiration fixes their view upon it till it 
be imprinted on the memory. Our admiration of 
things great or good heightens the pleasure we 
take in them ; and the astonishment that arises 
when any thing uncommonly evil attracts oar no- 
tice, serves to quicken disgust and preserve us from 
contagion. Horace considers what the Greeks 
ailed a^oLv/AMTM, nil admrarij an exemption from 
admiration, as a security against thqse turbulent 
emotions that interrupt the happiness of life : but 
he is there speaking of that admiration which i» 
bestowed upon unworthy objects^ And in this 
view his doctrine is right : for whatever raises this 
passion is apt to kindle others of equal or superior 
violence, as love, hatred, or desire j and where! 
these are improperly directed, the mind u^ust be 
subject to perturbations incompatible with virtue^ 
and consequently with happiness. So much for 
the first order of passions, whereof the object isy. 
in general, uncommormess. See § 279. 

300. A much more copious class are those of 
the second order ; which take their rise firom the 
view of what is, or appears to be, good or eUL^ 
That which is, or appears to be, good or agrees 
ab/Cj raises some modification of love : that which 
is, or appears to be, evil or disagreeable, excites 
one form or other of hatred. Now a thing may . 



leem to be good, either in itself simplfj or both 
in itseff' And tdso wiA a reference to wm and thiatt 
which, with respect to tis as well as in itself, ap« 
peafs to be good, may seem fit, or in a conditiony 
'either to do us goodf or to receive good Jrom us. 
In like manner^ a thing may seem to be evil, m 
Stsetf fldtnply, or both in itseST and also vpf A a re* 
ftrence tous : and that which, with respect to us 
as well as in itself, appears to be evil, may seem 
fit, either to do us evU^ or to receive evil Jrom -ut. 
Itoin good and evil things ■ thus arranged^ rise 
dtfee forms of tow and of its opposite hatred ; I 
idiall call them esteem and contempt f benevolence 
•ad malevolence ; complacency and dislike. Esteem^ 
benevolence, and complacency, may be so blended 
as that one and the same being shail be the object 
of all the three : and this happens when thatbdng 
appears good in itself, fit to do us good^ and fit to 
receive good from us* In like manner, contempt^ 
malevolence^ and dislike, may unite so as to form 
one complex passion } as when one and the same 
olgect appears at once evil in itself, fit to do us 
evil, and fit to receive evil from us^ Thus the 
passions in question may coalesce ; but it is proper 
to analyse, and consider them separately* 

HOI* That love^ which we bear to a person 
i^hom we consider as a good character merely^ 
leithoQt taking into the account his fitness eithei! to 
lo lis good or: to receive good from us, may be 
balled esteem* We esteem strangers the moment 

VOL* I* N 
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ire form m fiivounblc opinion of their merit ; and 
those good men, whom we never saw or can sec^ 
and of whom we know nothing but by report : 
and this emotion (for pamon it can hardly be 
called) inclines us to speak of them with affe^Aioii 
and praise, and endeavour to make others think 
^ them as we do. If there be any thing great or 
tmeanmumh/ good in such persons, odmiraHan nifiU 
Jie^ten our esteem into respect and reverent 
Tilings, ai weli as persons, are sometimes said . to 
be the dbjects of esteem ; we say, of a good bofik 
or a good picture, that it is wtt esteemed ; but 
tliis use of the word is %urative. To esteemn and 
to value, are different things. However much 
we may valoe a good horse, a convenient tiousiet 
or a fine garden, we can hardly be said to esteem 

soa. M'md^ therefore, and ralionaUfy seem net 
cessary to draw forth the affection we ^>eak o^. 
Nor are these alone sufficient An acute uiujl^« 
jrtandtng employed in sophistry, a great geniu3 ex* 
erting itsetf in pursuits either criminal or trifling, 
may raise ouar wonder, perhaps our asUmiskmmt^ 
but has no more claim to our esteem th^n the jug- 
gler, rope-dancer^ or dexterous player at ciumIs. 
In short, esteem implies mwal approbation ; «id 
pcc^ity, indu^jy, and other mprad virtuesi, ar^ the 
objects of a. This being the case, it followsb that 
we ourselves, as moral beings, may eithier riaf or 
in our own esteem. Sef^estfem^ kept w^thiA 
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due bmind^, itid warranted by the approhatian of 
^onscidfltie, would be A rational as well as delight- 
fdt eftiotiotij Biit to keep it wiibin due bounds is 
dUSeuli arid fate ; for where is the Wan, who has 
ik jmt s^nse^ neither tdo high dot tjoo low, of bis 
Oira merit? 

303. When We think too highly of ourselves^ 
which we are t^ery atpt to do, aelfesteem de^ene- 
nte9 into the evil passions of vaniUff pride^ arro» 
gdnieei and imolencei These, though nearly alKed, 
JMrer not ihe samei Pride tnA vanity liiay Ibe dis- 
ttoij^isbed. The proud mati is safflcientiy happy 
In the consciodsnesa of his own supposed dignity ; 
l^e l^iff iliaa is not happy Unless he believe t^.at 
CtthA^s adnnire him. Heircd the former is reserved 
atad suUen^ the latter ostentatioufil and affable: 
Pride impties something, and generality not a little, 
0^ ffl-naiure ; vanity is often officiou^ obliging; 
'Hie vain' man laughs, and is himself a ludicrous 
aniiUail} the proud tean is a hateful bdng, and 
UBfwiiting even to smile ^ ^ or, if he smik^ it is in 
,^ flfach a sort^ as if he scorn'd to smile at. any 
^ thing/ It is generally true^ that,, in- proportion 
as a man behaves proudly towards those wbon> he 
4lanks beneath him,: he is fawning and servile 
wjfth rcsptct to those Whose superiority he feeh 
faimlself eonstrained ta acknowledge : Swift ob- 
servei, that the posture of cliaiabing is pretty much 
the samis with that of crawling. Pride and vanity, 
•though in some things inconsistent, have been 
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\a%iwTi 3LI amec in the same character ; but he 
xntv 'k nia v!to » not proud; and some men 
ire 3}tf TTvAid to be vain. The language of the 
iirmfT vuotti be, admire me, and I will love 
vwu itnftnv ; ch^ of the latter, we value not youi 
^pA^i v.^iax«, and ^-ill give ourselves no trouble 
a? odcKLit it. 

A>*^ Ftide« arrogance, and insolence, may per* 

£htp» be thus distinguished. PridCj though no.d^ 

^ree ^ it is excusable, may be so restrained bj 

jBMii breedings a^ not to do injury, or give gmt 

cdeoce n> others : arrogance is always ofiensive^ 

Nx:iusse in demanding more than its due (for this 

wetuun^ appears in the etymology of the wordji 

tc ituattests a petulant and injurious disposition^ 

tttti dbdains to be controlled by good breeding or 

att V i>tker restraint. Insolence is pride co-operatii^ 

%tch ara^gance and ill nature in gratifying itself 

b\ tn.<ulting others ; a temper utterly detestaUei 

a;Hi $uch as no elevation of rank, of wealth, or 

\>t' )^.M\ius« can render pardonable in any person; 

V4Vt let a man's superiority be what you pleaK 

th;9 alone is sufficient to cancel all his merit And 

tnic it is, that they who are really distinguished 

bv rank or by genius are not apt to be either in- 

sk^ont or arrogant ; and, if not wholly exempt 

eKMU pride, will however be careful to conceal it; 

>\hieh it is very much their interest to do. Qf all 

\vn(er$ the petty verbal critic is, I think, tbe 

iuo$t adilictcd to these enormities : Newton's meefc- 
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ness and modesty were as exemplary, bb his genius 
was transcendaiit. 

305. Pride is an artificial passion : in early life, 
unless enjoined by precept, or recommended by 
example, it seldom appears. The Psalmist, speak-^ 
jfig of his exemption from haughtiness, compares 
himself to a young child ; and the humble docility 
of little children is, in the New Testament, reprer 
sented as a necessary preparative to the reception 
0f Christian faith. But there is a sort of prider 
fiom which a weak and inexperienced mind may 
be in danger, which refuses advice and instruction 
from an opinion that they are unnecessaiy : it is 
Mnnetimes called self conceit This nuental disease, 
At first infused by the fondness and flattery of 
parents perhaps, or of inferiors, gives rise to in« 
numerable disappointments and ridiculous under* 
takings ; and, if years and experience do not 
speedily remove it, ha^rdens into incurable folly. - 

306. Contempt seems to stand in opposition to 
eisteem, and arises from our omBtdering an object 
as insignificant, or destitute of merit. But it is 
not every sort of insignificance that draws forth 
Ootttempt : things of no value we are apt to over-» 
Idok, or attend to with indifference ; and indiffer- 
toce and neglect are no passions. When a thing 
is of such a nature as gives us reason to expect to 
find good in it, we despise it if we find none. An 
insignificant man, for example, is always the object 
«f contempt; unless he be known, to labour undei 
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some infirtniHy which prevepts hi^ exerting himself 
to any good purpose. In those i^ho pretend to 
l^powledgiei or have had the m^ans of acquiring 
it, ignpraaep is contenip^ibl^ ; but ignor^nc^ ip a 
childj ip i^ sav^^y or in any person who neither 
pret(^n|i9 to knowledge, por has ever h^d the ip^ns 
([^ it IP hi3 power, is pot copt^mptible ^t a}!, hPt 
pitiable^ 

307^ In like pinpner, i^ child's first aUeippta ip 
drawipg or writipg, however rude, ar^ pot to be 
contemned : but werp a fond father to display suph 
things as wonderfully ingenious, we shppld despite 
both the work and him whp praises it: yet thp 
child who made it we should not despise, up)eM 
he partook of his father^i yapity ; because from n 
child nothing better is to be expected* In short, 
what we despise we alwayi^ ip some degree disiip« 
prove ; and the object pf dis^pprpbatiop, ^s of es^ 
teem, (see § 802.) is p. rational being. For I 
think we cap not be properly said to disapprove of 
an inconvepiept house, pr uptractable hpr3e, nps 
consequently to despise either, even as we capnpt 
be said to esteem their oppo^ites ; bpt the copc^tr 
fed architect whp built the pne, and the kptiviflh 
jockey whp would cheat ws ip the other^ W0 
may have good reaispn^^oth tp disapprpyp 9Pd to 
despise. 

S08^ A man habitually contemptuo^$ is an un- 
amiable character, because he is geper$i[Uy both 
malevolent and proud : but it iet dpest pot follow, 
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HiMt contempt is an evil cxr useless paasioo^ ot n 
blemish in the human constitution. For the &m 
•f incurring it, (and who would not be afraid of 
being despised ?) proves a good preservative from 
pride, vam^9 rashness, and other folUes, aa Wdt 
as a powerful incentive to the acqoistiott of thos^ 
talents and virtues which the world has reason to^ 
expect from us, and for which, if we acquire theai^ 
It mil esteem us. It is scarce necessaj^ to, addp 
tlMt esteem and contempt are more or less to b^ 
ngarded, according to the wisdom and goodness 
of him who esteems and contenms. To have the 
eetdem of fools, cm gratify none but Gidi } to be 
despised by such, can never dishearten a man of 
ipifit To be praised for good qualiti^ whicbi we 
are conscious that we do not possess, is^ td agfri 
aerotts mind, not pleasing, bat mortifying ;^ to be 
despised or Uamed by an incompetent or uaeaadid 
judge, may give a mcnnentary pain,, but oi^^ not 
tp make us unhappy. The lady who paints bes 
fitce to make us admire her cwqplediaUf * and the 
Ibp who tdls lies to raise our opinion of his wit ot 
VbIout, are among the most despicable diacactecd 
Id iioman shape» Disdain and scorn are tends 
denoting di^rest forms or degrees of omteiaiiti 
To dtstinguish them with preciaion,. and iaaun» 
eeptionably, would perhaps be diflionlt^ aiHliftnel 
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necesnty } tiiose words Jbeingy in general^ wdl 
enoQgh ' understood* 

' SOB. The opposite of pride is kumiihf ; wUdi 
consists in a just sense of our own imperfectiooi^ 
inclining us to bear with and pity those of others 4 
a most amiable disposition in the sight of both God 
and man ;' but which, as it settles and soothes the 
mind, and occasions little or no commotion in the 
bodily frame, is to be called, not a passion, but a 
virtue. And a virtue it is of the most essential 
importance to happiness ; indeed, without it, there 
can be no virtuej in the Christian sense of the 
word< : Proud . men are continually beset with a& 
fronts, real or imaginary, and harassed with anger, 
indignation, revenge, and other pernicious and 
painful emotions, from which the humble are en^ 
tirely free. The lowly mind is considerate and ra» 
collected, benevolent and pious, at peace with itf 
self and with all the world ; and is generally ac« 
companied with a simplicity of manners, a sereqi^ 
; of J countenance, a gentleness of speechi and.K 
sweetness of voice, which recommend one to th^ 
love of good flien, and to respect even from the 
thoughtless. Good breeding, which all men who 
understand their own interest are ambitious . to 
acquire, always assumes the look. and the language 
of humility : a proof, that it is universally pleaSf 
ing; as ostentation and pride are to the saipe ez^, 
tent and in the same degree offensive. 
910, There is in sopie inipds a timorous di^ 
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deiice, which^ making them judge to6 harshly or 
too meanly of tfaemBclves, depresses them with 
jnelancholy thoughts that disqualify them equally 
for happiness and for the business <^ life. Thi« 
cannot be called a faulty but it is a dangerous in- 
firmity }. and for the most part owing to disorder 
of body as wdl as discomposure of mind. Of 
our virtue^ ais it must appear to a being of infinite 
perfection, we cannot think too meanly ; and of 
our abilities, as compared with those of other men, 
we should always speak ^nd think modestly. But 
we shall do well to guard against unreasonable de« 
jection. And this in all ordinary cases we may do^ 
by entertaining right notions of the divine good- 
ness and mercy; judging with candour of ourselves 
as well as of others ; cultivating habits of activity, 
cheerfulness, and social intercourse; improving 
pur talents and faculties to the utmost of our 
power ; and never engaging in enterprises above 
our strength, or in schemes that seem likely to 
iBxpose us to the tyranny of unruly passion* 

811. So much for esteem ^nd contempt, and 
the passions allied to them. They are all different 
BMidifications of love and hatred ; and ^l^i or most 
of them, seem to i^rise from our considering things 
or ^persons as simply, and in themselves, good or 
evil. The next class of passions are those which 
arise in us, when we consider objects as good or 
tvil not only in themselves, but also with a pecu- 
Itar reference to us. If a things or rather a per« 
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son, seem fit to re&eive good from w, we regard it 
with that sort of love which is termed henevolenn j 
if fit to receive wU from u$j our hatred to it we 
may call, till we get a more proper name, maletn^ 
Iffwe ; if a thing or a person give us {deasure, or 
seem 6t to do us good, we regard it with com^atenctf 
or deHght ; if fit to do us evil, of deprive us of 
pleasure, with dis^acemy, or, to use a more com* 
mon word, with disUke. 

810, Benevolence and esteem, though often 
united) are not the same. A man is benevolent 
to his new-bom infant, whom he cannot be said to 
esteem ; and to a pocnr profligate, whom it maj be 
impossible for him not to despise. Nor are male^ 
▼olence and contempt the same, though the]^ also 
go often together ; our hatred of a powerful ad« 
versary, though blended with malevolence, may 
be without the least mixture of contempt ; nay^ 
if he have great abilities, may be consistent with 
admiration. Esteem and complacency must, m 
like manneir, be distinguished } though frequentlyi 
as when we converse with a friend, they have one 
and the same person for their object : for we have 
complacency in, that is, we receive pleasure frmn, 
things inanimate, as a bouse, a garden, a book, a 
picture, none of which is, properly faking, the 
object of our esteem. Contempt and dislike must 
also be distinguished; fof that . which we doiMit 
despiise may be fit to do us evil, as a highwaymwn, 
a serpent, a stwm, &c. 



' fllSf A^'himefQlenc^e prooipU us to prtnubte/ 
or at least to wi^s, tbe ImppiQeis of t)tbori, ita ob^* 
ject must be, not only a percipient being» but a 
being i¥ho is capable itf deriving bappinesa or com- 
fort from us: jcomplaoency, as already observed^, 
may have forits o^eett not only percipient, but. 
even iaanimate beings, These two passions must, 
therefore, :be yet further distinguished. Good 
mCT delightt or have complacency, pa^» may be 
said even: to rejoice, in God; indeed the contem* 
{Elation of bis adorable nature yields the highest 
ami most lasting felicity whereof rational minds are 
capable. But we canqot be said to be benevolent 
towards God ; because our goodness extends not 
to faim, he being, in^ and of himself, eternally and 
infinitely happy. Further still ? the object of our^ 
complacency must always be, or seem to be, agree- 
alile ; but the object of our benevolence may be 
neither agreeable nor good ; it is enough if itliave 
a t!apacity of being made sp. A good man takes, 
no delight in the wicked ; but he wishes then^ 
weH, and endeavours, if he can, to reform them. 

' 814. The passion that rises witl^in us towards 
those percipient beings who seem fit to receive evilt 
fl*otn lis, I palled fnalevc^ence^ as being, according: 
to ietymdiogy at least, the opposite of benevolence^ 
Itotthe term is not proper. 'An undvtiful chtl(| 
may to the most a£fec6onate parent seem a very. 
|N*oper object of correction ; but it wouhl be an 
f^buse of wGfrds to say,.th»t such a parent is qumi 
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levdent towards bis cbfldir To a good magistrate 
malefiictors may seem fit to receive, frmn the kwi 
of their countiy, as administered by him, even 
capital punishment ; but there is no malevolence in 
a good magistrate, nor is the law capable of it : 
and sanguinary laws are enacted front a principle, 
not of ill-will to individuals, but of love to the 
community. To be ind^psrent to the welfare pi 
those who are fit to receive good from us, would 
manifest a savage disposition which mi^t be con- 
^dered as the opposite of benevolence ; but inii^ 
Jerence is not a passion. The passions that cdun- 
teract this amiable affecticm, by disposing men to 
do no good, but positive evil to others, will be 
hereafter taken notice of, under the names of re* 
sentment, anger, revenge, &c. 

315. Dr Watts seems to think, that benevo- 
lence to our equals {may be called friendship^ and 
tooiir inferiors merof. And it is true, that we 
are always the friends of those towards whom we 
are benevolent ; and that in popular language a 
good man may be said to be merc'ffid to his beast. 
But, in order to constitute what is commonly cdled 
firien^ship, acquaintance, esteem, and complacency 
are necessary, as well as benevolence : whereas we 
may, and indeed ought to exercise benevolence to* 
wards strangers, criminals, and even enemies ; that 
is, towards those in whom we take no delight, and 
repose no trust, and with whom we have but a 
slight acquaintance, or none, at all. And the obn 
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ject of, what is properly called mercy, is a person 
liable to punishment: mercy is what we all pray 
for from God ; and it is mercy which a condemned 
malefiictor implores from his sovereign* It may 
be added, with respect to friendship, that, though 
the proverb says it either finds men equal or rnake^ 
them so, equality of condition, or of talents, is by 
no means essential to it For a master and his 
servant, a peer and a commoner, a siovereign and 
bis subject, an unlettered man and a philosopher, 
may be affectionate and faithful friends to each 
other : and if a man were to forsake his friends on 
being promoted to a rank above them, the world 
would censure his conduct as equally ungenerous 
and unnatural. 

SI 6. Benevolence towards the brute creation 
has, I think, no other name than humamljf^ ' or 
tender-heartedness^ nor needs any other} for he 
who is cruel to his beast, would be so to his 
servant or neighbour, > if he durat Useful and 
inoffensive animals have a claim to our tenderness, 
and it is honourable to our nature to befriend 
them } by exposing them to no unnecessary hard- 
riiip, making their lives as comfortable as we can, 
and, if we must destroy them, putting an end to 
their pain in an instant. But more of this here- 
jBkfter. Some people contract 9i fondness for certain 
animals, as horses and dogs, which are indeed 
furnished by natiiie with the means of recom- 
mending themselves to us in various ways j some. 
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less tiicv^hles fot cats, ptrrots, idoiiiEejri^ &c# 
WheD this Sort of ibndness becomes immadehite, 
it is somethifig worse than folly, and seldom fails 
to withdrftUr our afiedtions from onr faorethren of 
tnankind, M mtl\ as to rc^concite us to . habits of 
idleness affd Dastifless* Low company^ of what* 
ever kind^ debases our nattire in proportion as we 
become attached to it. 

917' Foivdtiess is^^ founded ib complacency^ It 
pai^takes also of benevoleiiice^ but often counteradJ 
ft : as when it imprisons for life thai playful^ beau* 
tiful^ atid harmless cf.eaturg^ a singing bird ; malr« 
gles the ears of a dog^ or the tail of a horse } 
pampers a lapdd^ so as. to make him moref faelpi^ 
less and useless than nature made him ^ and, which 
is infinitely more crttel, corrupts a child by in- 
dulgence and ^terj. These are melanclioly 
proofs of the weakness of human reason. But 
there is, in some of our best affectionsy a tendei>> 
ness of love, which has also obtained, the ntame of 
fondness, and which, so &r. fromr being an in- 
firmity, may b^ Jtistly accounted a virtue, being 
highly natural, sumable, and beneficial. Such is 
that fondness, which unites itself with the several 
forms of natural affection, whereby parents and 
children, brothers atiid sisters, and other near re^ 
lations, are mutually attached to, and delighted 
with, one another. These parental, conjugal,. £• 
lial, and fraternal charities, not only hunaanize 
the heart of man, and give a peculiar and exqiii* 



ttte rdish to Bi\ the comforts of domestic Xfe^ bat 
also cherish that elevating principle, a sense of 
imioar, which heightens the gracefulness, and 
lidds to the stability, even of virtue itself. 

SIS. The passion opposite to complacency is 
Aflacencyf or dislike. It has for its object that 
vhich seems fit to do evil, or take away good; 
tluit, in a word, which is disagreeable ; and, ac- 
citfding to the degree of violence wherewith it 
operates, assumes difierent names, as disgwt, loatk^ 
ittff^ abhorrence^ abonunaUaftf detestaUfm. We 
^E^ike an iU*natured countenance ; we are dis^ 
guskd with the conversation of a vain glorious 
fixrf ; we loathe or nauseate food when we are 
iidi ; we tAhor an unjust or ungenerous action ; 
we mbomnate the impious rites of pagan supers 
Mation; we dele^ such characters. as Tiberius^ 
H«x)d, Caligula, Nero. By these examples I do 
iiot meaa to ascertain the exact significaUon of the 
words : which, perhaps, could not be easily done ; 
As pebple in the choice of such words may be de«p 
termined by their present feelings, or merely by 
llie habit of using one word more than another : 
hat I give these examples, to shew that the words 
i^ve mentioned mean, not difierent passions, but 
father diderent degrees of the same passion* 
Words expressive of very keen dislike ought not 
to be eiSployed oa ordinary occasions. In gene- 
xal, the fr^g^ent qse of hype.rboligal expressiooib 
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though%oine people affect them, is a sign of levitjr 
or intemperance of mind. 

819. We are sometimes conscious of strong 
dislike which we can hardly account for, and 
which to others^ and to ourselves too perhaps, 
may appear capricious or even ridiculous. This 
has been called anttpathf* Most people feel it on 
seeing a crawling toad or serpent j and such an* 
tipathy is useful, and therefore reasonable, because 
it contributes to our safety: but whetl^er it be 
owing to constitution or to acquired habit, I can^ 
not say ; as I know not whether a child, previously 
to advice or example, would be conscious of it 
To certain kinds of food, as pork and cheese, some 
people have an antipathy ; which may be the effect 
of unpleasing associations ; or, perhaps, it may be 
constitutional } for I have heard of those who would 
grow sick if cheese were in the room, though they 
did not see it. I know men both healthy and 
strong, iVho are uneasy when they touch velvety 
or see another handling a piece of cork. And I 
remember that, in my younger years, if my hands 
happened to be cold, I could not, without uneasi« 
ness, handle paper, or hear it rustle, or even, hear 
its name mentioned. What could give rise to this^ 
I know not ; but I am sure there was no aflfectatioit 
in the case. ' 

S20. Of this jpo^rojp^o^- 1 need nof inform 
the reader that I was. cured long ago.: And I 
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doubt not, that such unaccountable irifirmitiei^ 
might be in many, perhaps in most, cases got the 
better of: which^ when it can be don6, ought not 
to be neglected ; as every thing is a source of in- 
convenience, which gives one the appearance of 
singularity, or makes one unnecessarily dependent 
on outward circumstances. Persons, however^ 
there are^. who, from an affectation of extreme de- 
licacy, arc! at pains to multiply their antipathies an4 
other singularities^ to the no small molestation of 
themselves as well as others. Such people will 
scream at the sight of a spider, a caterpillar, a 
mouse, or even a frog : and if, at table, you be 
conveying salt to your plate with a careless or 
trembling hand, will sweat with apprehension lest 
you let it fall, and so bring mischief, as they are 
willing to believe, upon one or other of the com- 
pany. But this last example savours more of su- 
perstition than of false delicacy. All such fooleries 
are quite inconsistent with that manly simplicity of 
manners, which is so honourable to the rational 
character. 

S2U From the different forms of love and 
hatredj complacency and dislike, which I havQ 
been ^endeavouring to analyze, a third class of pas- 
sionS'derive thfcir origin, which vary in their feel- 
ings and names, according as their objects va)y 
i^th respect to us. If that which seems fit to do 
us good be so far in our power that we may con- 
sider it as attainable, it excites desire ; if probably 

VOL. I. o 
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attainable, hopef if actually obtained^^oy ; and .the 
|>er8on who helps us. to obtain it is the object of 
our groAiude. If that which seems fit to do as 
barm may possibly come upon us, it excites what 
may be called aversion ; if it may probably come 
upon us, Jew / if it be actually come upon us, 
$orro'm or gr^f: and if any of our fellow men 
has been instrumental in bringing it upon us, that 
person is the object of our anger. On these pairs 
of opposite passions, desire and aversion, hope and 
fear^ joy and sorrow, gratitude and anger, I shall 
make a few remarks, and so conclude this part of 
the subject 

322. Desire and averston. Things may seem 
desirable in the popular sense of that epithet, 
which are not attainable : such is an affluent far- 
tune, to those who are sure they never can have it ; 
and such is health, to him who knows that he is 
dying of a consumption. But in general it is true 
of those things which draw forth the active passion 
of desire, that they seem to be within the reach of 
the person who wishes to have them. Few people 
can be said to desire to fly, or to desire to be the 
governors of kingdoms ; and to those who have 
aspired to crowns and sceptres, the attainment of 
such things must have appeared at least posaUdet 
Desire is a restless passion ; and if every sort et 
excellence, whether attainable or unattaindile^ 
were to raise it, there would be no end of disap 
pointments, and human life would be completdf 
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Wretched. This passion, as it arises from the View 
of something agreeable, is partly a pleasurable 
feeling ; and it is also painful, and sometimes in- 
tensely so» because it implies a consciousness of 
our wanting something, without which we think 
we are not so happy as we should be if we had 
it- 

323^ Nothing more discomposes the mind than 
inordinate desire, or more effectually disqualifies 
it for prudent exertion, tt is a torment in itself^ 
and it exposes to disappointment ; and the ahguish 
(of disappointment is in proportion to the violence 
of desire. And, therefore, it is of the utmost im« 
'|K>f tance to our virtue and happiness, and indfeed 
to our reputation as men of prudence, that We 
inur^ ourselves to habits of moderatiota in all out 
desires, in all those at least that are liable to bcl- 
come extravagant, that is, in all that regard thiil 
world. To effect this, we shall do well to medi- 
tat6' frequently on the shortness of life, the uncer«. 
tainty of present things, and their insufficiency to 
yield those gratifications which are expected from 
them. If we are anxious to be wealthy, emibent, 
or great, let us attend to the fates and fortunes of 
those who have acquired renown, riches, or power, 
ftidd consider how much happier they were than 
other men ; what proportion of their happiness 
arose from such things, and whether a reasonable 
share of felicity might not be attained without 
them : continually bearing in mind, that, thougb 
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Iiappiness is not always in our power, contentment 
is ; and that contentment is enough. 

824. A slight degree of desire has been called 
propensity, or inclination ; when it becomes very 
importunate, it is termed longing ; and longing 
may grow stronger and stronger, till it overwhelm 
the mind and destroy the body. This may happen, 
not only in regard to food and drink, and other 
things necessary, but also when the object of de- 
sire niay seem to many to be essential neither to 
life nor to happiness. Men have lived long and 
comfortably at a great distance from the place of 
their birth, the neighbourhood of which is surely 
no necessary of life : yet there have been men who 
sickened and died of an excessive longing to re- 
visit their n^itive land. To this malady the Swiss 
v0^ere formerly so subject, that the)%ave it a name 
signifying the disease of the country : the Scots 
too have suffered from it; and Homer makes 
Minerva say, of the wandering Ulysses, that, to 
enjoy the happiness of again 'seeing the snaoke 
ascend frDnr his native Ithaca, he would willingly 
die. ** 

d25. Some of our desires take different names, 
according as their objects differ. To desire the 
good that others possess may be termed covetous^ 
ness ; as in the tenth law of the decalogues^ where 
it is very emphatically prohibited : as in the New 
Testament it is not only prohibited, but branded 
with the name of idolatry, and declared to be a 
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sin that excludes from heaven. Desire of riches 
has also been called covetousness. But this desire^ 
if moderate, and if it pursue its object without in- 
jury to any person, cannot be called criminal ; 
Hay, if it engage in the pursuit in order to obtain 
the means of doing good, it is very commendable, 
and gives rise ^o industry, temperance, and other 
virtues equalfy beneficial to individuals and to so- 
ciety* Desire of the pleasure of sense is termed 
sensuaUty ; especially when it becomes habitual, 
and -excludes or weakens the more generous prin- 
ciples of action : and then it is a disease of the 
most debasing nature, and reduces man to the con- 
dition of a beast. Temperance, a hardy way of 
life, and a superiority to the fiiscinations of luxury, 
aare by all moralists recommended, as friendly to 
our moral improvement, and highly honourable to 
man as a rational being. 

326. The desire of honour and power has ob- 
tained the name of ambition. It is very apt, as 
Cicero observes, to spring up in noble minds } and 
it may, if properly regulated, produce good ; but 
when in any degree immoderate (as tt seldom fails 
to be when it has been in any great degree suc- 
cessful)^ itis almost impossible to restrain it within 
the proper limits. Dreadful are the miseries which 
unbridled ambition has introduced into the world ; 
as may be seen in the histories of all nations: 
history, indeed, contains little more than the acts 
of ambitious men, and their consequences ; and the 
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very word ambition conveys to us some idea of 
evil. And yet the love of power, or a desire of 
superionty,^ is natural to a man, and so far from being 
in itself censurable, that a total want of it is blamed 
or pitied as mean-spiritedness. The only priaciplea 
that can control^ ambition, so as to render it at 
once innocent and beneficial^ are benevolence and , 
the love of justice; principles so pearly allied 
that the one cannot eicist without the other.: 
Cicero bas some good remarks on this subject ii| 
the eighth chapter of his ^rst book De Qffkiis. . 

327* To desire money for its own saline,, and in . 
order to hoard \t up, is imnrice ; an unnatural pas- 
sion, that disgraces and entirely debases the sou], 
from which it seldom fails to eradicate every ge« 
nerous principle and )und a^ection. It impairs the 
understanding also, and contracts the genius. To 
this vile passion lloraqe scruples not to ascribe the 
inferiority of the Roman literature to the Greek » 
and Xx)nginus imputes the decay of eloquence in 
his time to the same cau^e. Against avarice the 
ridicule of the coptiic muse has been pointed, and 
the scourge of satire brandished, in every agei 
and by no writer more successfully than by Horacet 
Indeed we s)iould be tempted to think, that he i«-. 
curs rather too frequently to this topic, if we didi 
not recollect, that, in the decline of the republici 
the Romans, and some of the most splendid cha« 
racters among them too, were beyond measure 9(h 
dipt^d to the hoarding \>p of money. 
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S2& Many vices bring their punishment along 
with them, and none more conspicuous than 
avarice. The more it is indulged, and the more 
it has been successful, the more miserable it maked 
the poor wretch that is enslaved to it ; to whom, 
in our language, with an allusion no doubt to this 
circumstance, the appellatioo of mser has long 
been appropriated. Even when misers, at the 
dose of life, have applied their accumulations to 
a charitable purpose^ the erection of ho^itals, for 
example, they have not been * able to rescue their 
memory from contempt and detestation. For the 
vorld knows well, that there is no liberality in 
giving away what one can no longer keep ; no 
virtue in rearing monuments to one's own vanity ; 
Mid neither good nature nor common honesty in 
robbing society of the benefits that arise from con^ 
mercial intercourse and a free circulation of wealth, 
m in adopting a plan of life which one cannot peiv 
mt in without hardening one's heart against the 
deserving and the poor. 

:• S29. The desire of having that which others 
dbo desire gives rise to rivalship ; and a desire to 
be equal or superior to others is emulati<m. Bet- 
tween rival candidates for the same object there 
ought to be no enmity ; and between those who 
are ambitious to equal or excel one another there 
cught to be no envy. Enmity and envy, in cases 
of this nature, are marks of a little mind : and 
Bothitig gives a more &vx)urable opinion of d,nuin'9 
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r<v>i#m /)f .Viri#utiiui ami )iieSE£lu& aciwuuu wfaoB 

'VW. frinufkititMf irh«a wufaanc anr mixtiire of 
irWfAutA 6r ^nvy^ in ^ nnhie prnrrrpiff olr sution^ and 
» p^y/r^it mnitenussu: C» die acqui&non ctf eauxk 
Mm^^. ^rrvtent purmtsi and xsaeha^ ace at pans 
f/v AlM^/rMv it in yoi^injf pttsonav mii inui diot; wbcA 
^/^.rly /lif^/tfA/}^ it tun h«ic:er eiEect» than the fisv 
6<f ptufriwkm^snt^ Of tl^. hope <it rewanL There aie 
#f^fAM^ #V^ fi^^'mn hitman nature in an un&- 
^tmtiAAt ^\if)^tf hM^ Ihonght tit ts> affirm, that 
M%u\AU4m tkfitu^r \}t without eii¥7, and that there^ 
iht^. ti i^ i\kuphtf^n%% to encourage it in sctaoob or 
fifmili«"4« \htt i\\\% i% a mistake* These two pas- 
%)uM differ M widely m candour differs from cun- 
iiifiKt or » ri-a^oritthlc regard to ourselves from ill- 
will In our n(7if(litKnir. Emulation wishes to raise 
ItMiiir without piilling others down» that is, with- 
itiil. doing or wi»liitig them any injury; and no 
|iiliiriplo or iirlion is in itself more commendable, 
III* morn itfirrul to others as an example to rouse 
thrill to honest iiulustry : there is great genefosity 
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ih -.guch emulation ; and the nran who exerts him- 
aelf in it is making continual advances in virtue, 
because he is every moment acquiring niore and 
more the command of his own spirit. 
• S31. Ereoy is the reverse of all this. The en- 
vious man wishes to be superior, not by raising 
himself, but, as already observed, by pulling others 
down ; and their prosperity, nay, even their genius 
aad their virtue, are to him matter not of joy, but 
of anguish : which is part of the character we as- 
cribe to the devil. The envious man sets an ex- 
ample of selfishness, rancour, pride, and almost 
every other perversity incident to a despicable 
mind. Envy is a proof, not only of malignity, 
imt of incapacity also. Hence it id, that no man 
19 willing to acknowledge himself liable to this de^i 
testable passion : for that would be to provoke and 
acquiesce in' his own disgrace. One exception to 
this remark I have indeed met with, and one only. 
I formerly knew a person, i;eho would own that he 
was envious, and that it tormented him to hear 
evenhis best friends praised, or to see them treated 
with any uncommon degree of complaisance. But 
this was not the only foolish singularity which that 
person affected in order to make himself reinark^*^ 
Kble. ' 

• S32. The exertions of generous emulation are 
liighly delightful ; for they rouse the soul, they 
amuse it, and they improve it. But Horisice well' 
pbserves^ that the most chiel.tyrants^ have nevei^ 
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devised a torment greater than envy. Surely, it 
must be of infinite importance that we guard 
against a passion so productive of folly, wicked* 
ness, and misery. And caution is the more net 
cessary here» because emulation, though, as we 
have seen, entirely different from envy, is very apti 
through the weakness of our nature, to degenerate 
into it. Let then the man, who thinks he is actu^ 
ated by generous emulation only, and wishes to 
know whether there be any thing c£ envy in thd 
case, examine his own heart, and ask himself^ 
Whether his friends, on becoming, though in an 
honourable way, his competitors, have lesa of his 
affection than they had before ? whether he be gra* 
tified with hearing them depreciated ? wh^her he 
would wish their merit less, that he might the 
more easily equal or excel them ? and whether he 
would have a more sincere regard for them, if the 
world were to acknowledge him their superior if 
If his heart answer all or any of these questions in 
the affirmative, it is time to lookout for a cure ; 
for the symptoms of that vile distemper, envy, are 
but too apparent. 

333. If that which seems fit to do us evil may 
possibly come upon us, it raises what may be called^ 
aversion ; a term which, in its etymology, implies. 
turning away Jrom: dislike is a word of similar 
import, though perhaps not so emphatical. On; 
dislike, as opposed to complacency, I made a re- 
murk or two already, and have little more to sajF^ 
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about it. Aversions or active dislike, exerts itself 
ifith inore or less energy, according to the mag- 
nitude of the evil, or rather according ^ we seem 
to be more or less in danger from it. We dislike, 
nay we may detest, the character of a person who 
died two thousand years ago, Nero, for ei^aipple ;. 
but, because we have no reason to apprehend 
eyil from it, I know not whether it would be 
strictly proper to say, that we have an aversion to 
Nero's character. Yet, if I were desired to write 
the histoty of Nero, I might say with propriety, 
that I have an aversion to the subject : for, though 
ti^o himself can do me no harm, it might se- 
riously hurt me to employ much time, in thinking, 
of matters so disagreeable. Aversion^ in short,, 
seems to point at some evil which may come upon 
us ; even as Its opposite, desire^ has for its object a 
good that is not altogether beyond our reach. 

334. Hope and Jear. These two passions are. 
mpre restless and active than the preceding pair ;, 
as they view good and evil in a nearer situation. 
If the absent good is not only possible to be at^ 
tained, but also probably attainable, it quickens 
desir^ into hope : if the absent evil not only may 
com^e upon us, but probably will, it changes, siipple 
aversion into fear. In this country, whatever 
fiyersipn we may have to a plague of locusts, we 
qan hardly be said tojear it, because, if we nciay 
judge of the future by the past, there is no pro- 
^f^ility of our being exposed to such a visitation : 
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hell could exceed it These passions are in other 
respects beneficial. In prosperity we ought to fear, 
lest we should become high-minded ; and in ad- 
versity hope is a good defence against trouble. 
Hope in adversity is favourable to happiness : fear 
in prosperity is friendly to virtue. 

SS6. Hope with little or no fear has been called 
confidence^ or security : a temper of miud^ which 
it is unsafe to indulge, as it embitters disappoint- 
ment, to which, in a world so changeable as this, 
we are always more or less liable. Sometimes^ 
however, in cases of great difficulty and danger, 
this passion has animated men to extraordinary ef- 
forts, and proved successful, where timidity, or 
even prudent circumspection, would have had no- 
thing to expect but disaster. But these are cases 
which in common life rarely occur. Even in war 
this sort of enthusiasm is at best but a desperate 
expedient : it may have gained victories, but it has 
also been productive of defeat. How much more 
respectable was Fabius Maximus in that caution 
which broke the power of Hannibal, than Pompey 
in that ostentatious confidence which preceded and 
partly occasioned his ignominious overthrow at 
Pharsalia ! 

S37. Fear without any mixture of hope is 
despair \ a passion, which it is misery to feel, and 
impiety to entertain. Despair implies inattention 
to the vicissitude of human affairs, which often, 
and sometimes rapidly, make a transition from ad- 
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and this some brutes have as well as we : in them 
it is the effect of natural instinct chiefly ; in man 
it depends partly on habit, partly on strength of 
nerves, and partly on want of consideration. But 
fortitude is the virtue of a rational and considerate 
mind ; it is indeed a virtue rather than a passion : 
and it is founded in a sense of honour and a regard 

A^ to duty.^ There may be cotirage in fighting a duel, 
^ though that folly is more frequently the efiect rf 
cowardice ; there may be courage in an act of 
piracy or robbery ; but there can be no fortitude 
in perpetrating a crime. Fortitude implies a love 
of equity and of public good : for, as Plato and 
Cicero observe^ courage exerted for a selfish pur-^ 
pose, or without a regsu'd to justice^ ought to b& 
called audacity rather than fortitude^ 

y 841. This virtue takes different names, accord- 
ing as it acts in opposition to different sorts of evil i 
but some of those names are applied with consi-i 
derable latitude. With respect to danger in ge* 
neral. fortitude may be termed intrepidity; with 
respect to the dangers of war, valour : with respect 
to pain of body or distress of mind, patience ; with 
respect to labour, activity; with respect to injury, 
Jbrbeanmce; with respect to our condition in ge- 
neral, magnanimity. Fear in war, or fear that 
hinders a man from doing what he ought to do, is 
cowardice; sudden fear without cause is pamcf 
habitual fear is pusillanimity ; fear of the labour 
that one ought to undergo is laziness. Fear with 
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surprise is terror ; and violent fear with extreme 
detestation is horror. Those unaccountable fears 
too are called horrors^ which sometimes arise in the 
imagination in sleep^ or in certain diseases, and 
produce trembling, sweating, shivering, and other 
nervous symptoms. 

342. Fortitude is very becoming in both sexes ; 
but courage is not so suitable to the female charac- 
ter : for, in women, on ordinary occasions of dan- 
ger, a certain degree of timidity is not unseemly, 
because it betokens gentleness of disposition. Yet 
from those of very high rank, from a queen or an 
empress, courage in emergencies of great public 
danger would be expected, and the want of it 
blamed. We should overlook the sex, and con- 
sider the duties of the station. In general, how- 
ever, masculine boldness in a woman is disagree- 
able ; the term virago conveys an offensive idea. 
The female warriors of antiquity, whether real or 
fabulous, Camilla, Thalestris, and the whole com- 
munity of Amazons, were unamiable personages^ 
But female courage exerted in defence of a child, 
a husband, or a near relation, would be true for- 
titude, and deserve the highest encomiums^ 

S4S« The motives to fortitude are many and 
powerful. This virtue tends greatly to the happi- 
ness of the individual, by giving composure and 
presence of mind, and keeping the other passion^ 
in due subordination. To public good it is essen- 
tial } for, without it, the independency and liberty 

VOL I. p 
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of nations wonld be impossible. It gives to a cha- 
racter that elevation, which poets, orators, and 
historians, have in all ages vied with one another to 
celebrate. Nothing so effectually inspires it as ra- 
tional piety. The fear of God is the best security 
against every other fear. A true estimate of hu* 
man life ; its shortness and uncertainty ; the num- 
berless evils and temptations, to which by a long 
continuance in this world we must unavoidably be 
exposed, ought by no means to discourage, or to 
throw any gloom on our future prospects; but 
should teach us, that many things are more for- 
midable than death ; and that nothing is lost, but' 
much gained, when, by the appointnrent of 
Providence, a well spent life is brought to a con- 
clusion. 

S44. Let it be considered, too, that pusillani- 
mity and fearfulness can never avail us any thing : 
on the contrary, they debase our nature, poison all 
our comforts, and make us despicable in the eyes 
of others ; they darken our reason, disconcert our 
schemes, enfeeble our efforts, extinguish our hopes» 
and add tenfold poignancy to all the evils of life. 
In battle, the brave soldier is in less danger than 
the coward } in less danger even of death and 
wounds, because better prepared to defend himself; 
in far less danger of infelicity ; and has before him 
the animating hope of victory and honour : so, in 
life, the man of true fortitude is in less dan^r of 
disappointment than others are, because his under- 
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staoding is clear^ and his mind disencumbered ; he 
is prepsLred to meet calamity, without the fear of 
sinking UQcler it ; and he has before him the near 
prospect^ of another life» in which they, who pious- 
ly bear the evils of this, will obtain a glorious re* 
Wah). 

945. When our minds Ate greatly moved with 
the ^prehension of approaching, but not certain, 
evil, the emotion is called anxiety^ or solicitude^ 
and generally gives more pain than the evil itself 
would give, if present and real. It is, therefore, 
very imprudent to give way to this passion, which 
will certainly do us harm, and probably can do us 
no good. Our Saviour himself prohibits it ; ^ Take 
'no thought fcir to-morrow.;' that is, (according 
to the sense in which the translators of the Bible, 
and other writers of their time, often used the 
word ^ughi) be not anxious, or very solicitous, 
about to-morrow, * sufficient to the day is the evil 
' thereof/ There is great benignity in this, as in 
all the other precepts of our Divine Lawgiver : 
do not afflict yourselves with evil which is only 
imaginary, and perhaps may never be realised : it 
is enough that you have evils to bear when they 
are actually come Upon you. Excessive an^ciety, 
long indulged, becomes a disease worse than death. 
To guard againsftt, we have nothing to do but to 
obey this short command : Trust in God, and hope 
ihe best. 
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346. Suspcian is a painful passioD» nearly allied 
both to fear and to anxiety, yet different from both. 
We may fear, and may be anxious^ without being 
auspicious of any body ; because, the evil we ap» 
prehend may be such as our fellow creatures can 
neither prevent nor bring upon us. Such is the 
anxiety and the fear occasioned by the illness <if a 
friend* But, if we think the physician, from in* 
terested motives, unwilling to cure the disorder, 
suspicion arises in us, with respect to him. This 
passion, therefore, seems to have, for its object, 
some person who, we think, is likely to prevent our 
attaining, or possessing, good, or to bring upon us 
some dreaded evil. Suspicion, like fear, may have 
its use on many occasions, when it serves merely to 
put us on our guard, but to be habitually inclined 
to it, makes a man malevolent, timorous, and odi- 
ous. How different is Christian charity, which 

* is not easily provoked, and thinketh no evil !' 

347. The word jealous is sometimes used in a 
good sense ; as when we say of a man, that he is 
jealous of his honour ; which means, that he is so- 
licitously cautious against dishonour. * I am jea- 

* lous over you with a godly jealousy,' says 
St Paul to the Corinthians ; that is, I am very vi- 
gilant to secure your spiritual welfare. In this ac- 
ceptation, jealous is of similar im^rt with zealous. 
Jealousy^ taking the word in another sense, is the 
^"me nearly with suspicion^ but is somewhat more 

lited in its use. The suspicion which one man 
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may entertain of another's honesty, or credit, can 
hardly be called jealousy, this term being more 
commonly used to denote suspicion in love; as 
when a husband suspects his wife's fidelity, or a 
wife her husband's. This is a tormenting and fu- 
rious passion ) and has driven even generous minds 
into deeds of the most fatal extravagance. Often 
has it formed the subject of tragedy ; but no other 
poet describes it so forcibly as Shakespeare, in his 
Othello. 

348. Joy and sorrow. I mentioned these as a 
third pair of opposite passions derived from love 
and hatred. When the good we desired is actually 
obtained, our fear and hope, with respect to it^ 
cease, and joy takes possession of the heart. When 
that evil, which was the object of our aversion, is 
really come upon us, the hopes and fears, to which 
it formerly gave rise, disappear, or are swallowed 
up, in sorrow. But if there be danger of our los- 
ing the good we possess, or if there be a chance of 
our escape from the present evil, hope and fear will 
continue to unite themselves, with joy in the one 
case, and with sorrow in the other. And, as all 
worldly enjoyment is uncertain, and unexpected 
deliverances from evil sometimes happen, a consi- 
derate mind, even when joy is predominant, will 
not be wholly exempt from fear ; and, in the deep- 
est affliction, a pious mind will not be without hope 
of deliverance, or at least of consolation. Joy and 
sorrow belong properly to the mind, pleasure and 
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pain to the body. There may be bodily pain with- 
out sorrow, as when a valiant soldier is wounded 
in gaining a victory for his country : there may be 
bodily pleasure where there is no jpy, as in the case 
of a thirsty man drinking while he is in great an- 
guish of mind : and every one Hnows, that there 
may be sorrow without pain of body, and joy with- 
out any positive bodily pleasure. 

349. Moderate joy, in Latin ^audiuin^ we may 
term gladness. The stoics allowed it, as already 
observed, to be UQt unworthy of a wise man, al- 
though, in general, they affected to be very un- 
friendly to the passions. Great joy, in Latin Im^ 
iitiOf the sapie philosophers condemned. Exulta- 
tion, or extravagant joy, is no doubt unseemly, 
at least on ordinary occasions ; for it betrays such 
levity and want of consideration as, though excu8« 
able in a child, y(e should npt easily pardon in a 
man, especially in one who has ^ny dignity of cha: 
racter to support. The appearance of excessive 
joy in a king or cpmmander, on occasion of a vic- 
tory, would be unbecoming, -and seem to foretel 
an equal degree of unmanly dejection, in the event 
of a defeat 

350. I cannot however go so far, as the stoics, 
.did, in blaming every sort of violent discomposure^ 
whether expressive of happiness or of affliction ; for 
. i think, that the strongest emotions are neither un- 
graceful, nor likely to give ofience, when they dis- 
f^Qver an exquisite degree of pioral sensibility. A 
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child, after long absence, springing to the embrace 
of a parent ; a wife meetuig her husband alive and 
well whom the moment before she believed to 
have perished by shipwreck ; the man, who had 
been lame from hb birth, entering the temple, on 
being miraculously cured by Peter, ^ walking and 

* kapingj and praising God.' These, with a thou- 
sand other instances of agreeable surprise that 
might easily be imagined, would give delight to the 
beholder, however extravagantly the passion might 
^express itself. And in surprises of an opposite na- 
ture, and equally violent, the most immoderate 
.sorrow would hardly be censurable. 

S51. Di^erent degrees of joy are signified by 
.the words gladness, tnirth, ^a:ultation, rapture, ec- 
stasy ; and different degrees of sorrow by gritf, 
trouble J anguish, misery . Mirth is accom pained 
with laughter, and exultation (as the name literally 
imports) with leaping and dancing. The joy that 
one feels on having overcome opposition has been 
called triumph ; but this word is frequently so used 
as to convey an idea of insult, which is quite un- 
worthy of a generous mind. ' Triumph not over 
^ thine enemy,' says an old adage ; ^ victory is suf- 

* ficient.' Nothing does less honour to the national 
character of the Roman people than their 
triumphs. There might be policy in them ; but 
policy that shocks humanity is not good. Rejoic- 
ing for victory may be allowed, and is natural, and 
indeed, by its influence in diffusing public spirit. 
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heneflcial. But to expose to public view noble 
and royal prisoners in c^ns, in order to shew our 
power over them, is almost as barbarous as to 
lauf^h at a fallen enemy writhing in the agonies 
of death. 

3/>2. Savages are addicted to this sort of cruel- 
ty ; and the Romans cannot be said to have emer- 
ged from the savage state, when this barbarous 
exhibition was first introduced among them hj 
Romulus. Its continuance after they became ci- 
vilized we may partly impute to fashion ; which 
rrecjuently betrays poor mortals into strange incon« 
sifltencies of conduct and sentiment. In their 
better days, the Romans were neither ill-natured 
nor ungenerous : yet, if we knew no more of their 
Htory than what relates to their triumphs and gla- 
diators, wc must have thought them brutal and 
bloody barbarians. 

i\5f\. When gladness, or moderate joy, settles 
into a habit, or continues for a considerable time, 
it is called cheefjhlness ; and habitual sorrow is 
termed dejection^ heaviness^ melancholy. Cheer- 
fulness is far preferable to mirth : the former is a 
habit, (he latter a temporary act* Mirth is not 
always friendly to virtue, and when too frequently 
indulgoti, betrays an intemperate mind not a little 
linctiivt^l with folly : cheerfolness is a great sup- 
|HMt as well as ornament to every \irtue, and is 
i>rttts«5Ment with dignity, and even with sanctity of 
chancier. l>ur mirth i$ liable to be succeeded by 
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dejection; our cheerfulness dispels melancholy 
both from ourselves and from others. A merry 
companion is often teazing, and sometimes^ intoler« 
able: a cheerful friend is always welcome, and 
one of the greatest comforts of life. Mirth, says 
Addison, is like a flash of lightning that breaks 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment : cheerfulness keeps up a kind of sunshine 
in the soul, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity. A cheerful man is master of himself, 
and enjoys a sound judgmetit and untroubled 
imagination: mirth, to a considerate mind, soon 
becomes oppressive j and, for a time, discomposes 
all its faculties, 

S54. There are persons who, from bodily in- 
firmity, or a deficiency of animal spirits, cannot 
ibr any length of time be cheerful ; but if their 
mind be suited to their condition, and their desires 
proportioned to what they possess, they have cofu 
ientment; and that, when founded in a firm per- 
suasion of the goodness and wisdom of Providence, 
creates a heaven upon earth. I know not whether 
contentment and cheerfulness ought not to be 
called virtues rather than passions, as they are not, 
when moderate, as the former always is, accom- 
panied with bodily commotion. Yet, in the coun- 
tenance, they display themselves very significantly : 
and he must be a superficial observer, indeed, who 
cannot distinguish gay from gloomy features, and 
the placid smile of contentment from the surly 
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look of dissatisfaction. They who wish to be con- 
tented and cheerful must cultivate habits of be* 
nevolence, humility, and rational piety. Pride, 
malice, and superstition, disfigure the face with 
frowns, and harass the soul with endless veza- 
tion. 

355. When we rejoice on account of the joy of 
others, or grieve because they are in trouble, it 
may be called sympaAetic joy ox sorrow. The 
remarks formerly made oo it need not be repeated. 
Joy, when softened by tender pafsions, as conju^ 
gal love, natural affection, gratitude, and the like, 
does sometimes express itself by two symptoms, 
which one would think inconsistent, a smiling 
countenance, and eyes full of tears. Homer as- 
cribes ^em to Andromache on a particular occa- 
jsion, SouifVMr yuouretcA, when her husband Hector, 
going out to battle, puts his child in her arms, 
after having held him in his own, and solemnly 
invoked the blessing of heaven upon him. A face 
with this expressioa is one of the most interesting 
objects in nature^ ]PaiQters have endeavoured to 
do justice to Homer's idea : indeed there cannot 
be a finer subject for painting. Many other 
enK>tions allied to joy are apt to express them" 
selves in the same way i especially in those who 
)iave weak nerves, or very delicate minds. Ther« 
are persons who cannot, without tears, read sub- 
lipie verses, or hear or speak of any extraordinary 
instance of generosity. The sensations that «G- 
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company such iveeping are, if I may so speak, 
painful froqi excess of pleasure. 

356. The satisfaction one feels in the approba- 
tion of one's own conscience may be called moral 

Joy f and is of all human feelings the most delight- 
ful and permanent. An approving conscience is a 

. fCoiJii)terbaIance to all the evils of life, and supplies^ 
(even in the hour of death, the sweetest consola* 

. tion. Without it there can be no happiness, and 
with it there can be no misery. As, on the other 
)iapd, morifl sorrfywj in all its forms of remorse, 
regret, and self condemnation, upless alleviated by 

' those hopes of pardon which the truly penitent are 
permitted ftnd encouraged to entertain, is alone 
sufficient, even in the greittest worldly prosperity, 
to niake life a burden. ^ The spirit of a man will 
'sustain his infirpiity,' that is, may support the 
natural evils that flesh is heir to } * but a wounded 

.^ spirit who can b^str ? ' A condemning conscience 
has often driven men to distraction ; and sdhie* 
tioies made them confess crimes, which it was in 
0eir power to conceal^ and which they knew 
would, when confessed, bring upon them capital 
punishment. 

.' S57« Shanie is a passion which always accom- 
panies moral sorrow. Some persons are, indeed, 
incapable of shame ; but those, it is to be hoped, 
are few : for to say of a man, that he is impudent, 

,pr has lost the sense of shame, is a most severe 
^ensure, and seems to imply, that he has no con« 
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science, no fear of God, and no regard to man. 
The word shame has several significations, and is 
applied to several passions, similar perhaps in their 
nature, but not the same. Consciousness of re- 
putation lost, or in danger of being lost, causes 
one sort of shame, which is also called cwjfiMck 
qfface^ and discovers itself by blushing, down- 
cast eyes, and abject behaviour. We feel in some 
degree the same passion, when any thing disho* 
nourable is unjustly charged upon us : only in this 
case our knowledge of our own innocence supports 
the mind, and yields great consolation ; and the 
riiame that may then remain proceeds from our 
apprehension that others, whose opinion we revere, 
may think hardly of us, from not having the means 
of being better informed. 

358. Upon the bare mention of any thing in- 
decent, though not imputed to any body, a person 
of delicacy is conscious of a passion or feeling, 
which has also been called shame, and discovers 
itself by the same symptom of blushing. This, as 
a sign of an uncorrupted mind, is a very amiable 
affection, and particularly becoming in young peo* 
pie ; as the rudeness or impudence of those who 
give occasion to it is detestable. Profane talkers, 
lewd jesters, and they, who by speech or writing, 
present to the ear or to the eye of modesty any of 
the indecencies I allude to, are pests of society. 
Against the thief and the highwayman, we may, 
with the musistance of law, guard so as to be in no 
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gteat danger from them; but a shameless profli- 
gate^ by scrawling his execrable trash on the walls 
or windows of an inn, may, to the young and 
harmless, do lasting mischief, which it is impossi- 
ble to punish, and which, therefore, the law can- 
not prevent In this respect there is not, I have 
been told, any other country so infamous as our 
own. It is some comfort however to reflect, that 
none but the vilest of the people are capable of 
this enormity. Those specimens of it that I have 
had the misfortune to see, appear, from the spel- 
ling and other circumstances, to have been the 
work of wretches who were equally destitute oi 
sense, delicacy, and literature. A 

S59. There is another sort of shame, commonly 
called bash/idnesSy which often gives great pain to 
the young and inexperienced, when they appear 
before strangers, or in the presence of their su- 
periors, or have occasion to seek or act in public* 
When this evil shame (as the French call it) is ex- 
cessive, so as to make people act absurdly, or dis- 
^lalify them for doing their duty, it is very incon- 
venient, as well as aukward, and pains should be 
taken to get the better of it ; not ail at once, how- 
ever, nor in haste ; for thus they might be driven 
into the opposite and much worse extreme of im^ 
pudence ; but by little and little. Young persons 
of great sensibility are apt to be too much dis- 
couraged in the consciousness of this infirmity ; 
but they have no occasion to be so : for, if they 
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are attentive and respectful to their ccltnpany, bash- 
fulness if^ill not injure them in the Opinion o^the 
discerning; it will rather raise prepossessions in 
their favour. 

360. Even l¥hen the season of youth is past, si 
slight degree of bashful ness is not at all ungrace- 
ful on particular occasions, especially iti those pub- 
lic speakers who wish to gaiii ttpon their audience 
hy the gentle arts of persuasion ; because it he* 
tokens huinility and Respect. Homer, who dis^^ 
criminates human characters with the greatest sxi* 
curacy, tells us, that this was one of the pecu- 
liiEifities that distinguished Ulysses as an oratory 
md the poet adds, that his eloquence l^as iiresisti* 
ble. Ovid attended to this circumstance, as ap^ 
pears from his accoutit of the contest between Ajal 
and Ulysses for the arms of Achilles. Ajax, who 
by the by lost his cause, begins with exclamation 
and blustering, suitable to his character ; but no* 
thing can be more modest or delicate than the at- 
titude and exordium of Ulysses. * I mention this, 
becaus^ in the hope that some of those who hear 
me may in time become public speakers, I would 
caution them against that air of confidence and 
self-sufiiciency, which I have seen some preachers 
assume, and which is very offensive to a hearer of 
discernment and delicacy. I may add, that, as 
humility is one of the distinguishing virtues of a 

* See Ovid. Metam. xiii. 124. 
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Christian, a gentle, unassuming, and modest de* 
portment, especially in public, is indispensable in 
a clergyman. Among senators in debate, a more 
vehement animation takes place, and may some- 
times be proper; yet the modest speaker never 
fails to interest the audience in his favour. 

361. Anger and gratitude. These are the last 
pair of opposite passions which I mentioned as de- 
rived from hatred and love. The person who is 
instrumental in bringing evil upon us, or otherwise 
oflfending us, raises our anger ; which, Locke says, 
implies a present purpose of revenge, as well as a 
sense of injury. Revenge and anger do indeed 
too often go together ; but surely there may be 
anger, as in an afiectionate parent towards his^ 
child, without any purpose of revenge. The chas* 
tisement that may follow such anger is not vindic-^ 
tive ; it aims at nothing but the good of the child ; 
and to the good parent, whom duty compels to 
administer so harsh a remedy, it gives pain instead 
of pleasure. The person who is instrumental in 
doing us good, is the object of our gratitude ; 
which is a very pleasing emotion : as anger is so 
much the reverse, that we ofleti call it displeasure. 
Some people are so prone to anger, that one would 
almost think they delighted in it But if this is 
really the case, there must be something unnatural 
in the disposition of their minds. 

362. Every thing that hurts us is not the object 
of anger. We are not angry at the stone which. 
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falling by accident from the top of a house, gives 
us a wound : but if we believed that a man occa- 
sioned its fall, we should be angry, either at his 
malice if he did it on purpose, or at his negligence 
if he took no^ains to prevent it A sudden fit of 
instinctive anger may, indeed, break out against an 
inanimate thing } as when we say bitter words to 
the bench that bruises our shin in the dark : but 
such anger is not rational ; we immediately become 
ashamed of it } and were it to continue, it would 
make us ridiculous. An irrational animal, a horse 
that kicks, or a dog that without provocation bites 
us, may raise our anger, because we have some 
notion, though perhaps not well founded, that he 
might and ought to have let us alone; and the 
punishment we apply in such cases is neither blamed 
nor ridiculed ; because the provocation was great i 
and because our blows may be efiectual, by fright- 
ening the animal, in preventing such evil for the 
future. 

363. Anger is generally made up of dislike and 
some degree of ilKwill ; but of such ill-will as does 
not always imply malevolence. Parents, as already 
observed, may be angry with those children whom 
they fondly love ; and that anger is not only con- 
sistent with benevolence, but is even a proof of it 
For if a parent were not angry when his child is 
guilty of transgression, we should say that he does 
not love his child so much as he ought to do. In 
like manner, we njay be. angry with a friend or 
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ibour ; that is, we tnay be offended at some 
y he has done us, and wish something to hap- 

make him sensible of his fault, and prevent 
oing the like for the future : and all the while 
lay be) and indeed ought to be, far from wish- 
im any real or lasting evil ; but, oh the con- 
, ready to forgive him, desirous of reeoncili'i 
, and inclined to do him a favour when it is in 
ower. 

k Anger is called by Horace a short mad^ 
When in any degree violent, it is truly so ; 
deprives a man for a time of the use of his 
n, occasions absurd and immoral conduct, and> 
ig continued^ may terminate in real phrenzy. 
;r that is both lasting and violent is termed 
ur, OT maUgnity, a passion which makes a 
tniserable and detestable* When anger is apt 
e on every trifling occasion, it is called peei^ 
K9, and renders one a torment to one's nel^ 
. plague to others. Anger that breaks forth 
violence, but is soon over, is termed passion* 
Kf ; which, though not inconsistent either with 
nature or with generosity^ ought to be re- 
ed, because it is es^tremely inconvenient to 
Is and dependents, and may hurry a man on 
5 perpetration of crimes. Anger that is cool^ 

1 and vindictive, is a much worse passion : it 
leed so bad, that nothing good is to be ex* 
d from him who is capable of it« 

u Anger was implanted in our constitution 

..I. Q 
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tor many valuable purpofte»^ particularly for self- 
defence. Had we nothing irascible in us* there 
would be no end of injuries and indignities ; but 
our knowledge of the nature and effects of apger 
makes us unwilling to provoke it : and thus men 
stand in awe of one another, which greatly con- 
tributes to the peace of society* If an injury be 
accompanied with circumstances of peculiar base* 
ness or meanness, our anger is termed indignatiofu 
When anger exceeds the bounds of self-defence, 
and contrives to bring real harm upon others, 
without any view to their good, or to that of the 
community, it becomes revenge or ^vengeance ; 
which, if generally practisedy would introduce end-^ 
less confusion* 

366. For we are apt to think the injury we have 
just now received greater than it really is ; and, 
therefore, if we were to retaliate immediately by 
word or deed, we should hardly fail to go beyond 
the due bounds, and so become injurious in our 
turn ; which would call for new revenge from the 
opposite party ; and that, being no doubt equally 
outrageous, would provoke to further vengeance, 
so that the evil would be incurable* Accordingly, 
revenge is forbidden by the laws both of God and 
of man. Savages, who enjoy not the protectkm 
of law, are their own avengers : whence they be- 
Ciome addicted to this dreadful passion ^ and their 

■tgeance is always excessive. One is not a com- 
~ge in one's own cause : and, therefore^ 
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m regular society, persons of impartiality atid coii* 
siderable learning are appointed judges, to punish 
according to the exact amount of the transgress 
sioi), and give the injured party reatonable redress^ 
and no more; 

SO?. When civilized nations gd to war, or in« 
dividuals go to law with one another^ the principle 
ef their conduct ought to be, not revcinge, but a 
regard to public good; which, in order to dis- 
courage injury, and defend our violated or endan- 
gered rights, compels us to have recourse to vio- 
lent measures^ that are justifiable only from the 
necessity of the case^ To go to law to plague a 
neighbour^ or in prder to obtain reparation for a 
petty trespass that does neither us nor the public 
any material injury, has in it more of malice than 
of love to justice. In war^ to kill unnecessarily^ 
0r with a view to gratify private malevolence^ id 
nothing less than murder ; and is indeed discouo- 
tenanded^by the opinions and practice of all tn* 
lightened nations. While the enemy attacks or 
resists, it is lawful, because necessary^ to repel 
force by force : when he submits^ he is entitled to 
mercyi and even to the generosity of the con^ 
queron * Cowards are cruel, but the brave love 
'mercy, and delight to save.' 

868« There are many occasions, on which an^* 
ger is not to be blamed ; there are many on which 
it is praiseworthy. The Scripture intimates, that 
we may be angry without sfin i nay, olir Saviouf 
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himself once looked round with anger on the Jews, 
* being grieved for the hardness of their hearts/ 
Aristotle has very perspicuonsly, though with great 
brevity, marked the boundaries within which thi» 
passion may innocently operate, and so as to de« 
serve praise, instead of blame, 'o ^tr «r ef ' oU hr^ 

tweufCtat.* He who is angry only on such occa- 
sions as he ought, and with such persons as he 
ought, and in such manner, and at such time, atid 
for sudh length of time, as he ought, is actuated 
by a laudable anger. I shall make a few remarks 
on the several parts of this aphorism. 

369. First, anger is laudable, when the occasion 
h such as renders it, in some degree, our duty : 
and that happens, when not to he angry would 
dificover on our part a want of moral sensibility, 
or might prove an encouragement to wickedness in 
others* Parents overlookifig a child's transgres- 
sion, or being equally indulgent to him^when he 
i«, and when he is not, in a fault, would shew a 
very bhtmeable indifference : they could hardly 
take a more effectual way to corrupt his mind. A 
woman listening, without extreme indignation, to 
a licentious proposal from a man, would undoubt- 
edly give him reason to think that she did not dis^ 
approve of it To speak without emotion of any 
shocking instance of cruelty, ingratitude, injustice^ 

• Ethic, ad Nic. iv. 5- 
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blasphemy, or any other impiety, would make us 
suspect the speaker, not only of insensibility, but 
of a total want of principle. In cases of this na^- 
ture, anger, under certain limitations, is a virtue, 
and the want of it a vice. 

370. With respect to indignities c^ered to our- 
selves, though we ought always to exercise for^ 
bearance, and be ready to forgive, yet if, on re« 
ceiving a very gross and public insult, we were to 
riiew no resentment, the world would blame our 
meanness of spirit, and think us not very fit to be 
intrusted with the important concerns of another, 
when we shewed so little attention to our own^ 
Peculiar circumstances, however, and the dignity 
cf certain characters, might make great alteration 
in a matter of this kind. When, at the trial of 
Charles I. one of the by-standers spat in the king's 
face, and he, without speaking, or even looking 
at the traitor, calmly wiped his cheek with a hand- 
kerchief, he manifested a greatness of soul that 
hod in it something more than heroic, and almost 
more than human. But what words can express 
cur detestation of the ruffian who could perpetrate 
mch a deed ? 

371. Anger is laudable, secondly^ when a man 
is angry with such persons as he ought. The per- 
MQ8 with whom we may reasonably be angry hav^B 
been, most of them, specified already. Those to- 
wards whom we ought to exercise particular lenity 
aiud forbearance, are, first, our benefactors and 
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friends, who may happen, in an unguarded mo- 
xnentt through the weakness of human nature, to 
give us offence. Secondly, men eminently good, 
or whom we know to be good. Great reverence 
is due to good men ; and if we only hint to them, 
in the gentlest terms, that they have without de- 
sign done us injury, it will wound them as deeply 
as they ought to be wounded ; they will readily 
make acknowledgments ; and further reproach 
from us would be Crueh Thirdly, they who are 
liable to be too much disheartened by our anger, 
as dependents, affectionate children, persons in adr 
versity, or of delicate health and spirits, or weak 
in understanding, are all entitled to peculiar ten^ 
derness ; being all objects of pity, and not likely 
to offend, except through inadvertence. And, 
fourthly, those whom our anger would probably 
irritate, or to whqm it could not do any good, we 
ought to bear with, or let alone, fox our owtf 
sakes, as well as for theirs, t 

372. I need not add, that tQ be angry with our 
Creator is, of all passions, the most shocking, un^ 
natural, and inexcusable ; insomuch that you mayy 
perhaps, think th^ human heart, bad as it is, iiw 
capable of suph impiety^ But are they not guilty 
of it, who repine at Providence, either for bringij 
ing on them adversity which they may fancy they 
do not deserve, or. for making their neighbour 



^ See Archbishop Seeker's Senpon, yoL Vt 
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prosperous beyond what they may think him en- 
titled to? All such murmurings, envyingSy and 
discontents, however common, and however dis- 
guised, are so many instances of anger, if not of 
hatred* towards both God and maa. This ought 
to be seriously considered. Contentment with our 
lot, joy in our neighbour's prosperity, and resig- 
nation to the divine will, diffuse inedible tranquil- 
lity over the soul, prevent the intrusion of anger^ 
and . every other painful passion, keep us at peace 
with all the world, and make us rejoice in God 
and in all his dispensations. 

373. Thirdly, anger is laudable, when the man* 
net of it is consistent with propriety and duty.. It 
appears from what has been said, that our anger 
nay be in too slight a degree { as, when it sets be- 
fore others an example of blameable indifiference, 
or tends to repress, and consequently to weaken, 
our moral sensibility. But excess of anger is the 
more common and more dangerous extreme : and 
It is hardly possible, and perhaps would not bQ 
expedient, to fix the boundary to which anger, 
eonsistently with innocence, may go« If this were 
ascertained, and people taught that they might 
•a£Bly proceed so far, they would think they might 
proceed a little and a little further, till at last they 
might lose all remembrance oC the boundary. For 
ht who ventures to the utmost verge of innocence 
addom Ms to go beyond it : there^s crin^inal pr^ 
«9)mption in venturing so far. Two rule?, how^ 
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ever, may be given on this head : the firsts ^t 
our angei* should never make us lose the govern^ 
ment of oursblves ; the second/ that it should never 
do injury to others. 

S74. Anger, thus moderated, will not produce 
in us any commotion so violent as to hurt our 
health, or our character as men of prudence ; nor 
will it break out in boisterous, or insulting Ian* 
guage, for less in that impious and barbarous praoi 
tice of cursing and swearing. To whatever degree 
we may be irritated, we shall do well neither ta 
speak nor to act, while our agitation is such as to 
prevent calm reflection. It is said of SocrateSi 
that, when greatly provoked, he became instantly 
silent ; and, I suppose, he never had occasion to 
repent of his silence, And I have heard it te« 
commended as a good rule, that, before a man 
give way to his passion, he should ta)ce time to do 
something else that is not connected with it, and| 
if possibly, retire for a moment, if it were only td 
recollect some passage of a favourite author^ or 
even to repeat the letters of the alphabet. A little 
delay may do good, and forbearance an^ inildnem' 
can never do harm. 

375. Fourthly, anger is laudable, when itvjs 
"wen-timed, Now it is not welKtimed when it in- 
terferes with the performance of any important 
duty : to pray, or go to church, in anger, would 
be very indecent. Nor is anger well-timed, wheq 
we have not had the means pf knowing whether 
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any real offence has been givtn, or whftt is the 
trae amount of the ofience : mistakes of this nature 
are not uncommon ; men are often offended with^ 
oiit cause, and generally more than they ought to 
be. Anger is also unseasonable, when it is likely 
to give pain, or shew disrespect to pUr company ; 
or when it is directed against a man whose present 
temper of mind makes him, from an excess of le- 
vity, or from any other intemperance, deaf to rea* 
son, or in a condition of being easily exatperated« 
Such infirmities we all have ; and, as we all wish 
allowances to be made for them in ourselves, we 
All ought to make the like allowances in favour of 
others. 

876. Fifthly, anger is not blamed when it 
(tdntinues no longer than is reasonable. Lasting 
resentment is inexcusable, whatever the provoca- 
tion may have been. It sours the temper^ and so 
adakes a man unfit for society, and unhappy in 
himself; it excludes from his mind benevolent and 
pious thoughts; it cherishes pride, envy, con* 
tempt, and other violent and gloomy perturbations. 
^ Let not the sun go down on your wrath,' is an 
excellent rule : but, for the most part, anger i^ 
censurable if it last an hour, or even a mueh shorter 
apace. The moment the .oiSender owns his fault, 
or se^ns desirous of reconciliation, our anger 
ou^ht to b€ lost in forgivenness. Though he should 
aot own his- fault, nor give reason to believe that 
^tfro is any change in his mind for the better, we 
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shall do well to check our anger ; or, if it be pm* 
dent to keep up an appearance of it, to take care 
that it be an appearance only : for, because he !• 
injurious, it does not follow that we ought to make 
ourselves unhappy ; which we shall certainly do, 
if we suffer this tormenting passion to take and to 
keep possession of us. 

377. Let those who are prone to anger abstain 
at least from every outward expression of it, from 
reproachful words and vindictive deeds, and con- 
ceal it carefully within their own breast. In this 
way they may in time get the command of it ; foe 
most. passions thus restrained become weaker. Let 
them resolve that they will abstain from anger for 
^ day, for two days, for a week, for a month; 
and, if they adhere to the resolution, they will 
soon congratulate themselves on the happy conse- 
quences. Let them, as much as possible, keep 
aloof from vexatious business, and from quarrel- 
some and litigious men ; and avoid not only those 
altercations which may lead to anger, but disputes 
in general, and all that sort of reading which ia 
termed controversial. Let them never for a mo- 
ment imagine, as passionate men are apt to do^ 
that their anger is incurable. They can manage it 
sometimes for the sake of interest : let themlearo^ 
to manage it for God's sake, and for the sake ci 
tbcw feUpw creatures and themselves. 

dQefUihide was mentioned as the passion 
ortasd in oppositiop to an^r. We 
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naturally love a inan, because he is of the same 
eondition with ourselves; we have good*will to* 
wards him, because he stands in need of our aid, 
and may be profited by it ; we love him yet morcy 
if we know him to be of a mild disposition, and 
more still when he proves himself a friend to man- 
kind, by acts of beneficence : but if we ourselves 
are the objects of that beneficence, our good- will 
towards him, and our delight in him, ought to be 
very strong. When we thus contemplate our be*- 
n^ctor, not only with sentiments of complacency 
and benevolence, but also with a disposition to re^ 
quite his favours, this mixture of pleasurable emo- 
tions is termed gratitude. The reverse is ingrati' 
hide ; which, if it cannot be called a passion, be- 
cause it occasions little commotion in the corporeal 
part of our nature, is however a vice of such enor** 
ftiity, that the most profligate man would be asham«r 
ed to acknowledge himself guilty of it. 

S79. Si ingratum dkveris^ onmia diaeris^ says the 
lAtin maxim : if you call a man ungrateful, you 
have called him every thing that is base ; you need 
say nothing more. The ungrateful man is an 
enemy to the human race ; for his conduct tendft 
to discourage beneficence : and he is unfit for so* 
idefy^ and unworthy of it, because his indifference 
pr hatred towards his benefactor proves him to be 
hard-hearted and unjust. There are two forms of 
this vile disposition ; one, when a man neglects tQ 
f^quite a favour when the requital is iq his power ; 
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the Other, when he returns evil for good. The 
last is no doubt the worst ; but both are so bad 
that they are called by the same name; it being 
difficult to find in language an epithet of more re* 
proachful import than ungrateful. Gratitude is a 
gentle affection, and makes no great commotion in 
the animal economy; yet is an active principle, 
and often displays itself visibly in the countenance, 
by raising the complexion, brightening the cye8» 
and sometimes filling them with tears. An eye that 
weeps with gratitude has a particular splendour and 
earnestness in the expression. 

S80. Gratitude towards things irrational, or even 
inanimate, (if the term gratitude may be used id 
such a connection^ is not the object of censure or 
ridicule; for every emotion that resembles this 
amiable virtue betokens a goodness of naturey 
which the passions allied to anger frequently do 
not. The plank that brought the mariner on shore 
from a shipwreck, we should not blame him for 
taking particular care of, refusing to part with for 
any pecuniary consideration, and even sheltering 
from the injuries of the weather : we might smile 
at the circumstance ; but it would be a smile, not 
of scorn, but of kindness. Dogs and horses have 
been instrumental in saving men's lives. Plartieu^ 
lar good-will towards such a dog, or such a horsei 
would be laudable ; and to shoot the one for run* 
Ding down a sheep, or to harass with toil the old 
|ige of the other, would be cruel, and without any 
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wiohnt figure of speech might even be termed in# 
gratitude. However, what is properly, and without 
a figure, called gratitude (and the same thing is 
true of anger), has for its object a being that acts^ 
or seems to act, with some degree of intention. 
WiC are grateful, not to the medicine, but to the 
physician, that cures us ; and angry, ^ not at the 
knife which wounds, but with the person who in* 
tentionally or negligently wielded it. Gratitude is 
djoe to every benefactor, and ought to be ardent in 
proportion to the magnitude of the favour, and the 
benevolence of those who confer it. Persons of 
SDsall ability confer great favours, when what they 
do proceeds from a high degree of good-will : by 
him who saw the generosity of the giver, the 
widow's mite was accounted a great sura. 

381. To the Supreme Being, who freely gives 
us life, and every other good thing, our highest 
gratitude is due, and should be continually offered 
up in silent thanksgiving, and often expressed in 
words, that it may have the more powerful effect 
on our own minds, and on those whose devotion 
we wish to direct or to animate. Parents are in the 
next degree our benefactors, at least in ordinary 
eaaes } for to an attentive and affectionate parent, 
who must have done so much for us when we 
could do nothing for ourselves, and watched S9 
long and so anxiously, and so frequently and fer** 
vently prayed, for our welfare, we are more in^ 
debted than to any othet fellow«>creature. A 
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stranger who relieves us, though he never saw w 
before and may never see us again, is also entitled 
to peculiar acknowledgments of gratitude, on ac- 
count of the disinterestedness of his virtue^ But 
we must not think ourselves exempted from the 
obligation of this great duty, even when our beiie- 
&ctor is a person on whom we may have conferred 
many favours. A parent ought with thankfulness 
to receive what a dutiful child offers for his relie£ 
^ This is nothing more than I was well entitled to^' 
would be an improper speech on such an occasion^ 
It would intimate, that the parent^ in taking care 
of his child, had been actuated, as much at least 
by the hope of recompence, as by natural afieetioA 
and a sense of duty. 



SECTION vr. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED;^ 

Pasnons and Affections. 

382. I HAVE now given a brief account of soAid 
of our more remarkable passions^ but bave not 
gone through the subject, and could easily have 
proceeded further^ if there had been time for it 
Hints have been occasionally thrown in, with respect 
to the goveriDment of particular passions : I subjoin 
Mme brief remarks of a more general nature.*^ 
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The government of the passions is a difficult work i 
but absolutely necessarji if we wish to be happy 
either in the next world, or in this. And as it is 
the more difficult the longer it is delayedi it is the 
part of prudence, as well as matter of duty, to be- 
gin it without delay. The difficulty of this duty 
may appear from the concurring testimony of wise 
tnen in every age ; from the earnestness with which 
all moralists, particularly the inspired writers, re^ 
commend it ; from what we may feel in ourselves 
of the unmanageableness of our passions, especially 
6f those to which we are most inclined by nature 
or by habit ; and from what we must have observ- 
ed in the world around us, where we see men of 
good understanding, in other respects, enslaved to 
criminal inclinations, and led on to ruin with their 
eyes open, by the strength of prevailing apt. 
petites. 

S8S. Temperance, and an active life, are of the 
greatest benefit in preserving the health of both the 
body and the mind ; and in giving us at all times 
the command of our thoughts, and consequently 
of our passions. Savages are muph addicted to in- 
temperance and idleness ; and their passions are 
proportionably outrageous. As the passions de- 
pend in a great measure upon the imagination, 
whatever tends to regulate that faculty tends also 
to make them regular. And imagination is kept 
regular by cultivating habits of industry and sober- 
ness, piety and humility, and by cherishing the 
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love of nature, simplicity, and truth. The pas- 
sions also depend in part on the bodily constitution, 
and in some men are naturally stronger than in 
others. But every man may govern his passions, 
if he will take the necessary pains. The more the 
body is. pampered, the greater strength will every 
evil passion acquire : and therefore a hardy, as well 
as busy life, tends to keep them manageable. In« 
temperance puts us off our guard, and disqualifies 
us for that strict self government, which is at all 
times incumbent on us as moral and accountable 
beings. A very slight degree of it has this ef- 
fect. 

384. The regulation of the passions ought to 
begin a^ early in life as possible. Then indeed 
they are strong, but then the mind is docile, and 
has not contracted many evil habits. They, there^ 
fore, who have the care of children, should be very 
attentive to their passions and opinions, as soon ad 
these begin to appear ; rectifying the latter if erro- 
neous, and of the former repressing such as seem 
to partake of malice, pride, vanity, envy, or suspi* 
cion. The benevolent and pious afiections cannot 
be indulged too much ; and joy, hope, and fear, 
are useful when moderate, and properly directed. 
As a restraint on the passions of childhood, a sense 
of honour and shame, if cherished from the begin- 
ning, will be found to have better effects than 
bodily punishment ; which ought never to be had 
recourse to, till all other means have been tried and 
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ibUnd ineffectual. But nothing ih a teacher or pa- 
rent has more salutary consequences, than to set 
a good example, of candour, moderation, good 
nature, humanity, and modesty. * Let no visible 

* or audible impurity,* says Juvenal, * enter the 

* apartment of a child ; for to children the greatest 

* reverence is due.* See his fourteenth satire, in 
which are many excellent remarks to the same pur* 
pose. It is pity that that author was in this respect 
so very inattentive to his own precepts. 

S85. Let no evil passion impose on us by as- 
suming a false name ; for this often happens, and 
is often fatal to virtue. Men are apt to mistake 
their Own avarice for frugality, profusion for 
generosity, suspicion for cautious discernment^ 
|>ride for magnanimity, ostentation for liberality^ 
detraction for the love of truth, insolence for plain * 
dealing, revenge for resentment, envy for emula- 
tion, and sensuality for necessary amusementi 
We must carefully guard against these and the like 
errors^ by studying our Own character with impar- 
tialityj and attending to what is said of us, not 
onljr by our friends, biit also by our enemies^ and 
by the world in general. For though our faults 
and infirmities are sometimes magnified by mali- 
cious misrepresentation, it does not often happen^ 
that a man is universally blamed for a fault from 
which he is altogether free. 

886. Even from lawful gratifications we should 
ieciistom ourselves frequently to abstain i for we 
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ought alwirjfrs to have our passions and appetites in 
our power, remembering that the present is a life 
of trial, and was never intended for a state of com- 
plete happiness. Nor will this abstinence take 
away from our sum of worldly enjoyment ; on the 
contrary, it will add to it. As temperance, and 
even fasting sometimes, may not only contribute to 
health, but also by quickening appetite increase 
the pleasure of eating and drinkii^, so it is with 
our other appetites. Continual indulgence makes 
them unruly, and less sensible to pleasure } absti- 
nence quickens them, and keeps them manage^ 
able. 

387. Restrain needless curiosity; nor inquire 
into that business or those sentiments of other mes 
in which you have no concern ; nor puzzle yomr- 
selves with intricate and unprofitable specoJadoOr 
There is in some people a restless and captioos 
spirit, which is perpetually finding fault, and pro^ 
posing schemes, and contriving arguments for the 
support of paradox, and meddling with matteis 
that are not within their sphere. Hence arise 
anxiety, vexation, disappointment, misanthropy, 
scepticism, and many passions both unruly and ud* 
natural, which we may easily avoid, if we take the 
Apostle's advice, and * study to be quiet, and to 
' iQxnd our own business!' 

« 

388. Avoid all companies, all books, and all op- 
portunities of action, by which you may have reason 
to appithend,tli«t irregular passions may be rais^ 
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br encouraged. How much good mslnners may 
be corrupted by evil communications, the sad ex- 
perience of every age, I had almost said of every 
man, can abundantly testify. The world judges of 
men from the company they keep i and it is right 
that it should be so* No man will choose for his 
companion the person whom he either despises or 
disapproves. He therefore who associates with the 
wicked and the foolish gives proof of his own wick- 
edness and folly. We may be the better, as long 
as we live, for having conversed one hour with a 
wise and good man ; and the sam^ time spent with 
those of an opposite character may give our virtue 
an incurable wound. 

^ S89. Consider all those books as dangerous, by 
which criminal passions may be inflamed, or good 
principles subverted ; and I again warn you to 
avoid them as you would the pestilence* To take 
pleasure in such things is a mark of as great cor- 
ruption of mind, and ought to be accounted as 
dishonourable, as to keep company with pick- 
pockets, gamblers, and atheists. Study the evi- 
dence of your religion, so as to be able to give a 
reason to those who may have a right to question 
you concerning your faith ; and steadily, though 
calmly, defend your principles, if you should have 
the misfortune to fall into the company. of those 
who controvert them : but do not rashly engage 
in this sort of altercation ; nor choose for your 
'^^riend or companion the man vho takes pleasure 
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in the books of infidelity. Such a man you will 
hardly convert by reasoning, as his unbelief is 
founded, not in reason, but in prejudice ; and you 
need not expect to receive from him much useful 
information in these matters, as yon will find (at 
least I have always found) that he has attended to 
one side only of the question. 

S90. Games of chance, where money is the ob^ 
ject, are dangerous in the extreme. They cherish 
evil passions without number ; as avarice, anger, 
selfishness, discontent ; and give rise to altercation 
tod quarrelling, and sometimes, as I am well ia- 
Ibrmed^ to the most shocking impiety ; they occa- 
sion, as long as they continue, a total loss of time» 
Sfnd of all the rational pleasures of social life : they 
are generally detrimental to health, by keejHng the 
body inactive, and encroaching on the hours of 
rest : they produce a feverish agitation of the spir 
rits, as hurtful to the mind, as habitual dram-drink- 
ing would be to the body : they level all distinc- 
tions of sense and fc^ly, vice and virtue ; and bring 
together on the same footing, men and women of 
decent and of the most abandoned manners. Per- 
sons who take pleasure in play seldom fail to be- 
come' immoderately attached to it : and neglect of 
business, and the ruin of fortune, &mily, and re* 
putation, are too frequently the consequence. Sa- 
vages are addicted to gaming } and, in this respect, 
whatever difference there may be in the dress, or 
colour c£ the skia^ the characters of the genUemw 
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gambler and gambling savage are not only simi* 
lar but the same. The savage at play will lose 
his wife^ and children, and personal liberty ; the 
other will throw away, in the same manner, what 
should support his wife and children, and keep 
himself out of a jail ; and it is well if he stop short 
of self-murder. Is it possible to keep at too great 
distance from such enormities ? and can the man, 
who once engages in this dreadful business, say 
when he will stop, or how far he may go ? let no 

MCH MAN BE TRUSTED* 

391. Our thoughts, as well as the real occur- 
rences of life, may draw forth our passions ; and 
one may work one's mind into a ferment of anger, 
or some other violent discomposure, without hav^ 
ing been exposed to any temptation, and merely 
by ruminating on certain objects. When we find 
this to be the case, let us instantly give a new, and 
if possible an opposite, direction to the current of 
cur thoughts. If any evil passion get hold of us, 
and will not yield to reason, if, for example, we be 
very angry with an injurious neighbour, let us 
cease to think of him, and employ ourselves in 
some other interesting and more agreeable recol* 
lection ; let us call to mind some happy incident 
of our past life ; let us think of our Creator, and 
of his goodness to inankind, and to us in particu^ 
lar ; let us tqeditate on the imporUnce of our pre- 
sent conduct, and of that tremendous futurity which 
i$ before us : or, if we be nat at this particular 
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time well prepared for serious thought, let us apK 
ply to some book of harmless amusement, or joiu 
in some entertaining conversation: and thus wq 
shall get rid of the passion that haunts us, and fots 
get both its object and its caus^. 



SECTION yii. 



Of the Fusions f as they display themselves in the Look <MMf 

GestuT^e. 



892. Passions being commotions of the body 
as well as of the mind, it is no wonder that tbef 
should display themselves in the looks and beha» 
viour. If they did not, our intercourse with ona 
another would be much more difficult and danger«< 
ous than it is ; because we could not so readily dis- 
cover the characters of men, or what is passiog-iQ 
their mitads^ But the outward expression ci tha 
passion is a sort of universal language ; not very 
extensive indeed, but sufficiently so to give os in* 
formation of many things which it concerns us to 
know, and which otherwise we could not have 
known. When a man is even at pains to conceal 
his emotions, his eyes, features, complexion, and 
voice, will discover them to a discerning observe; 
ifuid.when he is at no pains to hide or disguise 
he feels^ the outward indicatiops wil^ be Q9 
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BignilScant, that hardly any person can mistake ' 
their meaning : his anger, for example, though he 
should not utter a word, will contract his brows, 
flash in his eyes, make his lips quiver, and give ir« 
regular motions to his limbs. Sallust says of Ca^ 
tiline, that his eyes had a disagreeable glare, that 
his complexion was pale, his walk sometimes quick 
and sometimes slow, and that his general appear^ 
ance betokened a discomposure of mind approach- 
ing to insanity. 

S9S« It must be remarked here, that all are not 
equally quicksighted in discerning the inward emo- 
tion by means of the outward sign. Some have 
great acuteness in this respect, some very little; 
which may in part be owing to habits of attention 
or inattention. If there be men, as I believe there 
Are, who study almost every countenance that 
eomes in their way, whether of man or of beast, 
Md if there be others who seldom mind things of 
that nature, it is reasonable to suppose that the for- 
«er will have more of this acuteness than the latter. 
The talent I speak of is sometimes called skiil inphy^ 
Mjgnofliiy, or physiognomony ; which last forxp of 
the word is moi^ suitable to its Greek original. 
Aristotle, and other ancient philosophers, wrote of 
it ; and there were in ancient times persons whose 
profession it was to judge of the character from the 
outward appearance. One of these, having seen 
Socrates, without knowing who he was, prohounc-i 
fd Mm to be a very bad man, and enslaved tQ 
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some of the worst passions in human nature. This 
was reported to Socrates, as a proof of the pre^ 
sumption and folly of the physiognomist. But So- 
crates told them, that the man had discovered 
uncommon penetration ; for that he was by nature 
subject to all those passions, though with the aid 
of reason and philosophy he had now got the better 
of them. 

394. I remark, secondly. That as all humaii 
minds are not equally susceptible of warm emotion^ 
so all human bodies are not equally liable to re- 
ceive impressions from the mind. There is aq 
fuikwardness in the gestures of some people, and 
a want of meaning in their faces, which make the 
outward appearance pretty much the same at all 
times, unless they be under great agitation. This 
may be in part constitutional, and partly the effect 
of habit. That uniformity of feature which the 
stoics affected, and in which they supposed the 
dignity of man in a great measure to consist, was 
no doubt in iqany of them assumed and artificial* 
But when we see the looks of one child continually 
varying as his thoughts vary, and those of another 
rarely undergoing any sensible change, we mus( 
impute this diversity to constitution, as we cannot 
suppose there is art or affectation in the case. In 
the countenance of Garrick there was more variety 
of expression than I ever saw in any. other. This, 
after he became a player, he studied and practised 
^ith extraordinary application : but the saqne thing 
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was observable in him from his earliest years, as 
I have been assured by those who knew him when 
^boy. 

395. I remark, thirdly, that all states of society 
4o not allow equal scope to the outward and visible 
display of the passions. People in civilized life, 
from the awe in which they stand of the fashion, 
and of one another, are at pains to curb, or at 
]east to hide, their more violent emotions : where- 
as, among savages, and persons little acquainted 
with decorum, there is hardly any restraint of this 
9ort. Hence the intercourse of the latter is always 
more boisterous than that of the former, whether 
the conversation lead to joy or sorrow, merritbent 
or anger ; and their countenances are more deeply 
impressed with the traces of their predominant 
passions.' Artists, too, as I have elsewhere re- 
marked, who employ themselves in the nicer parts 
of mechanics, have generally a fixedness of fea- 
ture, suited to the earnest attention which they are 
obliged to bestow on their work : while those who 
can ply their trade, and amuse themselves at the 
same time with discourse, have, for the most part, 
smoother faces, and features less significant. 

S96. Though there are many, who, from inatr 
tention, or other causes, are not acute in discern^ 
ing human characters ; yet almost every man is, 
to a certain degree, a physiognomist. Every one 
can distinguish an angry from a placid, a cheerful 
frpqi a melancholy, a thoughtful, from a thought? 
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less, and a dull from a penetrating, countenance. 
Children are capable of this ; and soon learn ta 
fear the frowns, and take encouragement from the 
smiles, of the nurse ; to participate in her joys or 
sorrows, when they see the outward signs of those 
emotions ; and to stand more in awe of an acute 
than of a listless observer. The faces of the mora 
sagacious brutes are not without expression. A 
curst cur and a well-natured dog, a high-mettled 
and a spiritless horse, are known by their coun* 
tenance and carriage ; and one might perceive in- 
tuitively, that wolves, foxes, polecats, and bull- 
dogs, are dangerous animals } and that from assesy 
sheep, calves, lambs, and kids, one has nothing 
to fear. He who acknowledges these facta, and 
has observed what varieties of expression may be 
displayed in pictures and statues, will admit, that 
physiognomy is a sort of science, and not destitute 
of truth ; and that by a careful observer consider- 
able progress may be made in it. 

S97* But observe, that it is hot from the couiN 
tenance alone that physiognomists form their opi- 
nions. They must hear a man speak, and see him 
move, and act, and smile; they must be acquainted 
with his general carriage, before they can de^Me 
upon his character. Painters have observed^ that 
the position of the head is partic^l^ly expressivCiC 
Humility and sorrow appear in its hanging down } 
arrogance, in lifting it up, and tossing it back } 
some of the gentler affections, in its incUnin^ Uk 
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one side ; and steadiness, in its rising erect be^ 
tween the shoulders. Love, hatred, joy, grief^ 
entreaty, threatening, mildness, as well as admira* 
tion, anger, and scorn, have visible effects on the 
attitudes of the head. The hands too, which it is 
difficult to move gracefully, and which those who 
teye not been accustomed to elegant society ought 
to move but seldom; and with caution ; the hand^* 
I say, by their motions and gestures, express vn^ 
rious states of the mind, as admiration, hope, coq« 
sent, refusal, fear, entreaty, and many others. But 
to describe those motions with accuracy is hardly 
possible ; and, in a matter of this kind, inaccurate 
mles are worse than no rules at all, as they lead 
to affectation, and, conseauently, to ungracejR4^ 

Hess. 

89S. Some people shew their characters more 
slowly than others. With one, you think yourself 
acquainted at first sight ; of another, after long 
trial, you can make nothing, and, if he is very 
#autio\is, he may elude your acutest observation 
fyr years. Hence let the physiognomist learn to 
be Father slow than hasty in forming a judgment* 
Let him be on his guard, though appeatances are 
ftvourable ; and let charity incline him to modera* 
tion^ even when he may think he has certaidly 
detected a dangerous, or disagreeable associate. 
We are often, dissatisfied with a man at his first 
appearance, whom w£ afterwards find worthy of 
||ig^ ^t^eni. In short, physiognomy is, in most 
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cases, a conjectural science, and must not be im^ 
plicitly trusted ; for objections may be found to al- 
most every one of its principles. Marshal TurennCi 
the greatest commander, and one of the best men 
of his time, had so unpromising a look, that when 
meanly dressed, as he often was, strangers were Bpi 
to mistake him for a simpleton. The same thing is 
recorded of another illustrious commander, Philo- 
pcemen : and our Charles II, though a man of 
great pleasantry and good nature, had a stem and 
forbidding countenance. 

S99. Though I have long been studious of phy^ 
siognomy, and sometimes flattered myself that I 
had skill in it, I dare not venture to treat of it in 
any other way, than by offering a few slight ob- 
servations ; well knowing, that on such a subject 
people are apt to run into wild theories more likely 
to mislead than to inform. The opinions of Aris- 
totle, and other old writers, have been collected 
by Joannes Baptista Porta ; whose book, though 
formerly in some esteem, will give little satisfkctioo 
to the unbiassed and inquisitive observer. He, 
and some others, have amused themselves with 
fancying likenesses between the faces of men and 
oi* brutes, and assigning that character to the maQ 
which predominates in the beast he resembles^ 
Thoy have also, from the proportions of particular 
parts of a human body, drawn conclusions with 
rt^Hpoct to the virtues or vices of the soul witb. 
winch it is animated. And some would estioiate 
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the powers of a man's understanding by the shape 
of his skull, and the outline of his brow and nose. 
I have neither time nor inclination to enter into 
these inquiries ; though I will not take it upon 
me to say, that they are wholly without founda- 
tion. 

400. Of all the physiognomists I know, ancient 
or modern, the most eminent is John Gaspard 
Lavater, a clergyman of Zurich, in Switzerland. 
He has published two or three magnificent volumes, 
and adorned them with many curious drawings. 
Tlie JHprk has noble strains of eloquence, and 
proves the author to be a man of great piety and 
goodness of heart ; and many of his remarks on 
the human, and other figures, which he presents 
^to his reader, are such as, I think, no person of 
observation can refuse to acquiesce in. But he is 
frequently whimsical, and in affirmation too po- 
sitive. His style, though beautiful in particular 
passages, is, upon the whole, diffuse, incoherent, 
sind declamatory, to such a degree, that, I believe, 
it would be a difficult matter to digest his notions 
into a system. Some persons in his neighbour- 
hood having been poisoned with the wine in the 
Eucharist, Lavater, supposing it had been done 
intentionally^ preached a sermon with extraordinary 
vehemence ; in which was this remarkable saying, 
which I mention, to shew his confidence in his 
art : • I would not advise the perpetrator of this 
* horrid deed to come in my way ; for I shall cer- 
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* tBinlj^ know him by his lodk, if ever I set mv 

* eyes fapon hi4i. ' Lavatcfir is a man of genius and 
penetration, and a good deal of entertainment may 
be found in his book. But I am afraid it will not 
teach sagacity to those on whom nature has not 
bestowed that talent ; nor form to habits of minute 
attention those who are habitually inattentive. And 
if it should encourage the unskilful to form rash 
judgmeptSy there is reason to apprehend that it 
jBoay do more harm than good. I shall not at- 
tempt to give a more particular account of it ; 
lor that woul(| lead me too far from my present 
purpose;^ 

401. Every body knows, that virtuous and in- 
nocent affections' give an agreeable expression to 
the countenance, and criminal passions the con- 
trary. Anger, discontent, despair, disfigore the 
features, distort the limbs, and give dissonance to 
the voice ; while good humour, contentment, hope, 
joy, benevolence, have a pleasing effect in setting 
off the body to advantage. Emotions that are in- 
nocent, and at the same time, in some degree^ 
painful, as pity and rational sorrow, discompose 
the features ; but such discomposure, far from be- 
ing unseemly, may be even captivating : beauty in 
tears has been found irresistible. When a pasaion 
becomes habitual, it is reasonable to suppose, that 
those muscles of the brows, eyes, nostrils, cheeks^ 
and mouth, over which it has influence, will, by 
acting continuidly in the same way, produce traces 
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in the countenance, and fix upon it a visible 
diaracten This appears even in early life: a 
peevish or good-humoured^ a cheerful or melaa- 
choly, boy, soon contracts what we call a peevish 
w good-humoured^ a cheerful or melancholy, 
look. And, if these dispositions continue to pre- 
dominate in him, the lines produced by them in 
the several parts of the &ce, will, in time, be» 
come as permanent as those which are seen in the 
palm of the hand« What it may be, which don- 
nects certain emotions of the soul with certain 
configurations of the muscles of the face, and 
certain attitudes of the head and limbs, I cannot 
determine ; Des Cartes, and others, have inquired 
into this matter, but without success; and, tiU 
the union of the soul and body be understood, this 
will probably remain a mystery impenetrable to 
man. 

. 402. In order to form some idea of the expres* 
•ion of the countenance, we are desired to su[:qpose 
feur parallel lines to be drawn across it ; one in 
the direction df the eyebrows, another in that of 
the eyes, a third in that of the lower part of the 
nose, and a fourth in that of the mouth. It is 
not meant that these must be right lines, or pa- 
rallel in the geometrical seAse of the word ; they 
are only supposed to have the same direction 
nearly, and to extend from the one side of the 
ftce to the othen While they remain parallel, 
and withiittle or no incurvation upwards or down- 
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wards, the coudtetiance will indicate tranquillity^ 
that is, a composed state of mind without emo- 
tion. If they seem depressed in the middle of thel 
face, and elevated towards the sides of it ; the ex- 
pression will incline to cheerfulness ; if raised in 
the middle and depressed towards the sides, the 
effect will be contrary, and convey an idea of me- 
lancholy, or^ at least, of sedateness. I do not say^ 
that this holds invariably ; I mean, that it is so fbr 
the most part: and every thing must be under- 
stood to be thus limited that relates to the present 
subject* 

40s. The raising of the line of the mouth at 
the two extremities is so well knoivn to express 
cheerfulness, that unskilful painters, in order to 
give that meaning to their portraits, turn tip the 
corners of the mouth, even when the rest of the 
countenance betokens composure, as the features 
of those who sit for their picture commonly do^ 
But this contrivance produces a smirk, or affi^ted 
grin, rather than a smile, because the rest of thcf 
face is not conformable to it. When the linefll 
above mentioned, especially that of the eyebrows 
(the most expressive of them all) are twisted, or 
irregulady bent, it generally intimates discom- 
posure oF mind, and, when much twisted, violent 
discomposure. There is expression, tdo, as every 
body knows, in the colour of certain features. A 
bright and sparkling eye, and increased ruddiness 
in the cheeks and lips, accompany keen emotions^ 
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as languid eyes atid pale lips and cheeks betokeil 
tke C9ntrary. 

404. Admiration, as formerlj obn^ved, elevates 
the eyebrows, opens the mouth and eyeli, fixes 
the attention upon the admired object, raises the 
hands, and spreads the finger^ : astonishment opens 
the mouth and eyes stiU wider, and gives a greater 
and more irregular elevation to the brows^ If to 
tetonishment fear be added^ both ^ows of the 
teeth will appear, and those ends of the eyebrows 
nt^hich are next the nose will be much wrinkled; 
and drawn downward so as to hide the upper eye- 
lid. Esteem composes the countenance, elevates 
the pupils of the eyes^ draws the eyebrows down 
towards the nose, contracts the nostrils, opens the 
mouth a little, and gently depresses the corners of 
it. Veneration sometimes assumes the same ap- 
pearances a little heightened, elevating the pupil of 
the eye till it almost disappear under the eyelid ; 
Und sometimes shuts the mouth and eyes, inclining 
the face towards the ground, and spreading the 
hand upon the breast. 

405. Contempt elevates and draws back the 
head, wrinkles and puUs down the brows, distends 
and raises the nostrils, shuts the mouth and de- 
presses the corners of it, makes the under lip 
more prominent than the tipper, turns away the 
lace from the despised object, and directs the 
f^es towards it obfiquely. Grief raises the br9WI 

Y9iUU .ft 
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towards the middle of the forehead, depressing 
them at the temples, gives a similar direction to 
the line of mouth, half shuts the eyes, hiding 
the pupils under the upper eyelids, and frequently 
draws forth tears. Joy smooths the forehead, 
opens and illuminates the eyes, raises the brows 
and the corners of the mouth, gently distends the 
nostrils, and heightens the complexion. Laughter 
rai!(ses the corners of the mouth still higher, giv- 
ing the same direction to the line of the brows, 
discovers both rows of the teeth, moistens and 
almost shut§ the eyes, diffuses wrinkles over se* 
veral parts of the cheeks and forehead, and af- < 
fects the voice in a yerjr sensible find peculiar 
manner* 

406. I need not enter further into the detail of 
this subject ; what has been said may serve as a 
specimen, and that is perhaps sufficient. Descrip- 
tions of physiognomy it is not easy to make intel- 
ligible without drawings ; and if one had a good 
assortment of these, little description would be 
necessary. Le Brun*s Passions are in every print- 
shop, and must be allowed to have considerable 
merit ; though the features, expressive of the more 
violent emotions, are, perhaps, e^caggerated into 
what the Italians call caricatura. Chodowiecki 
has made some valuable additions to Le 3run, 
which may be fpund in Lavater. I conclude with 
observing, that several energies of the understand* 
f>^, as belief, doubt, perplexity, denial &Ct dq 
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also display themselves visibly in the look and ges« 
ture ; as may be seen in that admirable Cartooa 
of Raffaelle, which represents Paul preaching at 
Athens. 



THE END OF PSYCH0L06T«. 
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FART SECONP. 



NATURAL THEOLOGY. 



Introduction. 

^■^^ Na* uEAt theQlqgy eipiftiios ^hiik l^mmii f ea^ 
wm can discover conc^Bing the being tttd attri- 
butes of God. tt is a scjLeace of bouiotdle^ ex^ 
tent ; but we must confine ourselves to a &w ge^ 
mtAl principles^ In respect lof certainty it h 
equal to any science } &>r it3 pr(Mi& rise to dtmon- 
atration : in {mint of dignity it i$ superiotr ko all 
others ; its c4>ject being tim Creator of the uni^ 
yerse t and its utility is so grfSsAf that it Jayf the 
only sure foundatiou of human society an4 hu^ 
man happiness. The proofs of the dirine . f)zisf> 
tence are innumerable^ and continually force th^m*^ 
selves upon our cbaervatidn j and are wttlml so 
qlear and striking^ that nothing but the most ob<i 
fitinate prejudice^ asd extreme depravity c^ bodi 
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heart and understanding, could ever bring any ra- 
tional being to disbelieve, or doubt of it With 
good reason, therefor^, it is, that the Psalmist calls 
the man ^ a fool, who saith in bis heart, there is 
• no God. ' Without belief in God, a considerate 
person (if it were possible for such a person to be 
without this belief) could never possess tranquil- 
lity or comfort ; for to him the world would seem 
a chaos of misery and confusion. But where this 
belief is established, all things appear to be right, 
and to have a benevolent tendency ; and give en- 
couragement to hope, patience, submission, grati- 
tude, adoration, and other good affections essen^ 
tial to human felicity. 

408. That men, from education, or from na- 
ture, might have some notion of duty, even though 
they were to harden themselves into atheists, can 
hardly be doubted : but that notion would, in 
such men, be wholly ineffectual. From the fear 
of shame, or of human laws, thfe atheist may be 
decent in his outward behaviour ; but he cannot 
act from any nobler principle. And if, at any 
time, he could promote (what he takes to be) his 
interest, by the commission of the greatest crime, 
it is plain that there would be nothing to restrain 
him, provided he could conceal his guilt ; which 
any man might do occasionally, and which men of 
great woaltbi or power could do tit any time; 
Atheism is utterly subversive 6f morality, and 
consequently of happiness : and as to a commu- 
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nity, or political society, of atheists, it is plainly 
impossible^ and iiever took place in any nation^ 
They, therefore, who teach atheistical doctrines^ 
or who endeavour to make men doubtful in r.e- 
gard to this great and glorious truth, the being 
6P gOe^, do every thing in their power to over- 
turn government, to unhinge society, to eradicate 
virtue, to destroy happiness, and to promote con^ 
fusion, inadness, and misery* 

409. On what human reason discovers of the 
divitie nature, is pattly founded the evidence even 
of revelation itself^ For no pretended revelation 
catl be true, which contradicts what, b^ human 
reason, is demonstrable of the divine perfections^ 
We do not prove from Scripture, that God exists ; 
because they who deny God, deny the authority of 
Scripture too. But when, by rational proof,, we 
have evinced his being and attributes^ we may then 
ascertain the truth of divine revelation, or detect 
the falsehood of a pretended one- When we have, 
from the pUrity of its doctrine, and the external 
evidetiCe of miracles, prophecy, and human testi^^ 
ihony, satisfied ourselves of the truth of the Christ 
tian revelation, it becomes tis to believe even such 
parts of it as could never have been found out by 
human reason. And thus it is, that oiir DftturaL 
iiotions of God and his providence are wonderfully 
refined and improved by what is revealed in holy 
writ : so that the meanest of our people, who has. 
had a Christian education, knows a' great dMi 
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more on these subjects, than could ever be dis^ 
covered by the wisest of the ancient philosophenb 
That many things in the divine government, ai)d 
many particulars relating to the divine nature, as 
declared in Scripture, should surpass our compre? 
hension, is not to be wondered at; for we are 
daily puzzled with things more within our sphere : 
we know that our own soul and body are united^ 
but of the manner of that union we know nothing. 
A past eternity we cannot comprehend ; and a 
fiiture eternity is an object by which our reason is 
astonished and confounded : yet nothing can be 
more certain, than that one eternity is past and 
another to come. 

410. In evincing the being of God, two sort^ 
of proof have been employed : which are callied 
the proofs a priori and a posteriori. In the former^ 
the bein]g of God is proved from this consideration^ 
that his existence is necessary, and that it is absurd 
and impossible to suppose that he does not existr 
This argument is folly discussed by Dr Clarke, 
in the first part of his excellent book on the evi«^ 
dence of natural and revealed religion. The proo^ 
a posteriori shews, from the present c(mstitution 
of things, that there is, and must be, a supreme 
being, of infinite goodness, power, and wisdom, 
who created and supports them; This last is the 
most obvious oroof, and the most easily compre- 
hended; and witbalf so satisfying, that the ma» 
mast be mad who refuses to be convinced by itr 



J shall therefore give a brief nccount of this ar* 
gument; referring tQ Dr Clf^rke for the other. 
Ngti^iral theology consists of twp parts : in the first, 
we demonstrate the existence of God ; in the se* 
ifondf his attributes. These parts^ however, ar^ 
strictly connected ; for (he same argumeiots that^ 
prove the first, prove also the seconds 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF THE PIVINE £^)$T£NCB. 



41 1< That we x)urselves^ and innumeral)!^ 
Other things, exist, may be taken for granted as a 
first principle, as evident as any axiom in £uclid» 
fiance we infer, that something must always have 
^listed. For if ever there was a time when no- 
thing existed, there must have been a time when, 
flomething began to be ; and that spmething must 
have come into being without a cause ; since, by 
the supposition, there was nothing befi^rie it. But 
that a thing should begin to exist, and yet proceed 
from no cause, is both absurd and inconceivable j 
all men, by the law of their nature, being neces4 
saiily determined to believe, that whatever begins 
to exist proceeds from spai? gause ; therefore some 
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being mUst have existed from eternity •—This be* 
ing must have been either dependent on some- 
thing else, or not dependent on any thing else. 
Now an eternal succession of dependent beings, or 
a bein^ which is dependent, and yet exists from 
etei*nity, is impossible. For if every part of such 
a succession be dependent, then the whole must be 
so ; and if the \^hole be dependent, there must be 
something on which it depends ; and that some- 
thing must be prior in time to that which depends 
on it, which is impossible, if that which is depend- 
ent be from eternity- It follows, that there must 
be an eternal and independent being on whom all 
other beings depend. 

412, Some atheists seem to acknowledge a first 
cause, when they ascribe the origin of the universe 
to chance. But it is not easy to guess what they 
mean by this word. We call those things drcri-' 
dentalf casual, or the effects of chance, whose im- 
mediate .causes we are unacquainted with ; as the 
changes of the weather, for example ; which, how- 
ever, every body believes to be owing to some ade- 
quate cause, though we cannot find it oiit. Some^ 
times, when an intelligent being does a thing with- 
out design, as when a man throwing a stone out of 
his field happens to strike a man whom he did not 
sec, it is called accidental. In affirming that the 
universe proceeds from chance, it would appear, 
that atheists mean, either that it has no cause at all, 
©r that its cause did iiot act intdligently, or with 
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design, in the production of it. That the universe 
proceeds from no cause^ we have seen to be ab- 
surd, and therefore we shall overturn all the 
atheistical notions concerning chance, if we can 
shew, what indeed is easily shewn, and what no 
considerate person can be ignorant of, -that the 
cause of the universe is intelligent and wise, and 
in creating it, must have acted with intelligence and 
'Wisdom. 

413. Wherever we find a number of things,, 
complex in their structure, and yet perfectly simi- 
lar, we believe them to be the work of design. 
Were a man to find a thousand pairs of shoes, of 
the same shape, size, and materials^ it would not. 
be easy to persuade him that the whole was chance-^ 
work. Now the instances of complex and similar 
productions in nature are so very numerous as to 
exceed computation. All human bodies, for ex« 
ample, though each of them consists of almost an 
infinite number of parts, are perfectly uniform in 
their structure and functions ; and the same thing 
may be said of all the animals and plants of any 
particular species. To suppose this the effect of 
undesigning chance, or the production of an un« 
intelligent cause, is as great an absurdity as it is 
possible to imagine. . , 

414. Further, a composition of parts mutually 
adapted we must always consider as the work of 
design, especially if it be found in a great variety 
of instances. Suppose a body, an equilateral prism 
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t!or esample, to be fijraed Iqr d^ace ; an.d sup^ 
pese a certain qnaodty of-isatter accidentally d^ 
termined u> resolve itself into tubes of a cer^i^P 
dixneosioo. It is aa ioikute to one, tbat these tubes 
should have ori&cea equal to the base of the prisq^; 
there being an indaity of other magputudes equ^ly 
possible. Suppose the orifices equisl, it is as flPjS^ 
ute to one that any of the tubes should be f^jsm^ 
atical : infinite other figures being equally pf^M^lq^ 
Suppose one of them prismatieaU there i^ fpif the 
same reason, an infinity of chances, thajt it shsiU CM>t 
be equilateral. Suppose it equilateral, thisFe wre 
still infinite chances that the tube and prian shiP 
mever meet. Suppose them to meet, there ar^ kh 
numerable chances that thek a^es shall not be in 
the same direction. Suppose them to faav^ (^ 
same direction, there are still many chance^ tkit 
the angles of the prism shall not cpiocid^ with 
those of the tube : and supposing them to coincides 
there are innumerable chances that no force shuU 
be applied in such a direction as to make the Tpmm 
enter the tube. • 

415. How many millions of changes, itum^ aid 
there against the co^a/ formation of one prism in* 
$erted in a prismatic tube ! which yet a smgU de*' 
gree of design could easily accomplish. Were we 
to find, in a solitary place, a composition of this 
kind, of which the tube was iron and the prism of 
wood, it would not be easy for us to believjS^ that 
Hucli a thing was the wbrk of ehance. And if so 



sttall t' thihg tmriot be without dtdtgn, w^^€ ihiM 
#« litfjr of the tttcfchdnishi of k (itant, M AninraU 
9 ij^if^il^ df plstntsr afM afiimd^, a Wohrld, d system 
rf ^6rldd, a* universe ! No^ pefsfdtt, wtto has any 
{M^MefifsibBs to mitytmVity^ and k ^ot determined to 
Htftil his eyes againfdt the trrttb, thrill evet bring 
himself to believe» that works so stupendous eould 
bft ihe efffect of uttdesighmg chatice. 

♦Ift To set thia arguitletrt in a proper light, it 
HfOiid be fteeessary to take ^ mr^ty of the wdrksi 
iftf mltiire ; in which the vast number df sydteifis, 
tft^ kttfal ufiionf of parts, the nice proportions esta« 
IMi^ed betweeri every part and system and itsj 
rcaiptective end, the innumerable multitudes of 
ijjjeded, and the infinite numbers df fbtms itt eveiy 
fi^ecies, are so conspicuous as to prove, beyond sill 
ildtfbt, that the Creator of the world is infinitely 
^(pHse,. powerful, and good. t.et a man exaiiiine only 
^ graitt of edrn, by cutting it OJ)en, and viewing it 
^h a microscope; and then let hiiti consider 
tftt6ther grain as planted in the eatth, and by ^he 
influence of heat, soil, air, add moisture, spring- 
ing up into a plant, consisting of a great number 
0f vessels that disperse the vital sap into every 
jJart, and endowed with the power, or susceptibi- 
1$ty9 oP gtowing in bulk, till in due time it pro- 
ditoe a number of other grains of the saxhe 
iStid, iicees&ary to the existence of man and -other 
cWiatu^es j^et a rational being attend to this fact, 
fltt^ cbropare it with the noble efforts of humaa 
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art ; and if he is not struck with thfe infinite su« 
periority of the one to the other,— ^ what can we 
say of him, but that he is void of understanding I 
And yet the mechanism and growth of a vege- 
table seems an inconsiderable thing, when we think 
of the wisdom and power displayed in many other 
works of nature. 

417. What a fabric is our solar system ! where- 
in bodies of such enormous magnitude accomplisk 
their revolutions through spaces immense ; and 
with a regularity, than which nothing can be more 
perfect. The distance of the planets from the 8un» 
9nd their several magnitudes, are determined with 
the utmost wisdom, and according to the nicest 
geometrical proportion* The central orb, whether 
we consider its glorious appearance, its astonishing 
greatness, or the beneficial infiuence of its light 
and heat, is such an object as no rational being 
can contemplate without adoring the Creator. 
We have good reason to believe, that there are 
thousands of other suns and systems of worlds 
more glorious perhaps, and more extensive than 
ours i which form such a stupendous whole, ta^ 
the human soul, labouring to comprehend it, los^ 
sight of itself and of all sublunary things, and i. 
totally overwhelmed with astonishment and venera-. 
tion. With such thoughts in, our view, we arc 
apt to forget the wonders that lie immediatelj[ 
around us, and that the smallest plant or anima<:] 
body amounts to a demonstration of the divin 
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existence. But God appears in all' his works, in 
the lieast as well as in the greatest ; and there is 
not, in the whole circle of human sciences, any 
one truth confirmed by so many irresistible proofs, 
IU3 the existence of the Deity. 

41,8. The diurnal motion of the planets is the 
easiest way possible of exposing all their parts to 
the influence of light and heat. Their globular 
form is the fittest for motion, and for the free cir- 
Isolation of atmosphere around them ; and at the 
same time supplies the most capacious surfkce. 
The principle of gravitation, prevailing through the 
whole system, and producing innumerable pheno- 
mena, is a most amazing instance of unbounded 
variety united with the strictest uniformity and pro- 
portion* — But it is impossible in a few pages to 
give such an enumeration of particulars, as would 
do any justice to the subject. The man, who 
should suppose a large city, consisting of a hundred 
thousand palaces, all finished in the minutest parts,^ 
9nd furnished with the greatest .elegance and va- 
riety of ornament, and with all sorts of books, pic* 
tiires, and statues, executed in the most ingenious 
manner ; to have been produced by the accidental 
blowing of winds and rolling of sands, would justly 

[' be accounted irrational. But to suppose the uni- 
verse, or our solar system, or this earth, to be tha 

^. urork of undesigning chance, is an absurdity incoifiT 

'». farably greater. 
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419. And noWy-^firom a particular survey (^ 
the terraqueous globe ; of the atmosphere, so ht* 
eessary to light, and life, and vegetation ; of the 
diflferent productions of di^rent countries, so weR 
adapted to the constitution and use of the inhabife« 
^nts : from the variety of useful minerals to be 
jfound in all parts of the earth ; from the wonder^ 
fill mechanism and stilt more wonderfhl groWtb 
of vegetables, their vast number and variety, fbeii* 
beauty and utility, and the great abundancie c^ sncb 
as are most useful, particularly grass and corn; 
£rom the structure, life, motion, and instincts, of 
atiimals ; from the exact correspondence of tbeiif 
instincts to their necessities; from the difiere^tf 
kinds of them and of vegetables having been M 
long preserved; from the simiKtude between aD 
the individuals of each species ; from the body and 
toul of man* so replete with wonders ; from bis in^ 
tellectual and moral faculties; and from innumerable 
either particulars that come under the cognieanctf 
oP man ;— we might proceed to set the Divine Ex* 
isteiice in a still clearer light, if that were neces-r 
sary, but the subject is so copious that we cannfot 
enter upon it. We should injure it by a brief 
summary ; and a fitU detail would comprehend 
astronomy, geography, natural history, natural 
philosophy, and several other science^. I tbere-» 
fore refer you to what has been written on it, by 
Xenophon, in the fourth chapter of his first book of 
Memorabilia; by Cicero^ in his second book XH 
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Mtura diorurU; by Derham, Ray, Fenelon, Nic* 
Wentyt; by Clarke, BenUey, Abemetliy, &c. in 
tbeir sermons ; and by other ingenious authcmu 

420. Some have urged, that there . are in the 
univefse many marks of irregularity) and want of 
design, as well as regularity and w^om; and 
that therefore we have no evidence, that the Being 
who made all things is perfectly good and wise.*--* 
But though we were to admit the fact, the infer* 
ence would not be fair. The wonderful contriv-* 
ance, which appears in the arrangement of the so* 
lar system, or even in the humai^body, abundantly 
proves the Creator to be infinitely wise. That he 
has not thought fit to make all things equally beau« 
tiful and excellent^ can never be an imputation on 
fais wisdom and goodness : for how absurd would 
it be to say, that he would have displayed more 
wisdom, if he had endowed all things with life, per« 
ception, and reason ! Stones and plants, air and 
water, ajip most useful things, and would have 
been much less useful if they had been precipient 
beings ; as the inferior animals would have been 
both less useful and less happy, if they had been 
rational. Their existence, therefbre, and their 
fiatnres, are proofs of the Divine goodness and 
wisdom, instead of being arguments against it. 
• 421. Besides, no man of sense accounts liim- 
self a complete judge of any work, even of § 
fellow-creature, unless he understand its end and 
structure, as ^t\\ as the workman himself does. 

VOL. I. T 
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When we wish to kaow with certainty the valae of 
a ship, or a hooae^ or aoy complex machine, we 
conault those who are skilled in such things ; for 
them only we hold to be Gompetent judges* In a 
complex contrivance there may be many parts of 
the greatest importance, which an unskilful ob- 
a^Tver would not perceive the use oft or wottl4 
perhaps declare to be useless. Now, in the coune 
of Providence, a vast number of events aa4 lolgects 
may be employed to accompli^ one great end ; 
and it is impossible fi>r us to |ironoBnc0 reasonaUj 
of any one event, ^ object, that it is uselfflSt or ifflr 
proper, unless we know its tendency and conoM^ 
iicfn with other things both past and future ; whinh 
in cases innumerable we cannot do. For of the 
past we know bat little, the present we knaw ioh 
perfectly, and of the future we have no certaiii 
knowlei^e beyond what is revealed* The systev 
of Providence relating to us and tp our finid d^ 
tination, extends through thousands of^years, ^^ 
we I^ve good reamn to believe ; but our life tt 
short, and ottr views are bounded by our eSr 
perience, ^hich is very limited. That tkerefiiff 
nay be a most wise and beneficent dispeoaatmRv 
which to a Cjetptious mind and &llible judgment 9iS]r 
appear the cpntrary. 

422. Moreover, the Deity intended) that the 
nature of all created things should be pfogressive* 
Many years p&ss away before a man arrives at ms^ 
turity } and many days, before a |diaat can yiel4 
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good fruit; Eveijr thing iA imperfect^ While ad- 

vancing td perfectidn ; and we cdhiibt say 6f any 
ihingi whetbier it be welt or iH ilontrived for an- 
swering its eiid, till We ktioW what its state of ma- 
turity will be, and what the eJBTect^ ai^ wfaierebf it 
may be productive; iPhysical evils may, as will be 
Miewn by and by, be itnprbvied iiitd blesilirigd ; and 
it iHll «1&» tft shewn, that ttioml iivk is & 66i8e- 
^fAAtce tiJf tll^t law bi tAt^H Which ihak^s tis ea|^ 
ii^e bf Vimi« ahd hap^ineiis. Bv^h^ti i&iB wcHrld» 
iPh>Vfd«etob& dften brittgd g^iottd wit «f ^vil) tOA 
ItVel^ Hiaii (^ ttbstitvbtidti tiiii^t halr6 piirel^inedi 
titjit wnttih jg^iiits <X hid life) Which whbtl ibtf 
iMp|)6ttea >deiei«ie(i td b& gHsat bidfiJrttitiM, W« 
llM^ibtind td bis ge^i btessingis iA ih& iibd; 

kH. If, thtsh, that Which seeilis ^j thajr Msiffly 
km godd) ^ litiy thifoj^ w6 know to the bbtatMtojrj 
ftiad if that Which id retllly eVil dfteii do^^ iMi 
iiwaya inay, produce gdbd t boW ^ii iaAM i^ 
M> j^r^stittptuods aA td ittpr^ote, b^cilitte hb cailh^ 
Itot distinctly ^e the nature and dsS df MHOk 
IBIngs" at-dtidd hMi thai i\Ktefytk ^e dl@aidr d 
-ilid Worid ii not iiiiprefai«fly godd add #ise ! ifit 
mA ciik draw this fedncldftiod, tlfiksi hd b^lifei^ 
kflbsdf idfaliibl^ ih tils icndwifedge df all thitt^ 
jpast j present, slnd future ; and hfe Who JbelieViM 
to, kthett be any siichj is a foidl; 
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CHAPTER it. 

OF THE mVINB ATTRIBUTES. 

, 424. OuB. knowledge of the Divine Nature^ 
though sufficient to raise within us the highest ador* 
itioJOf and IqVe^ must needs be very imperfect ; for 
we cannot form « distinct idea of any moral or iur 
tellectual quality, unless we find some trace of it ia 
ourselves. Now God must possess innumerablo 
perfections^ which neither we nor any created be* 
ing can comprehend. When we ascribe to him 
every good quality that we can conceive^ and con- 
aider him asf possessed of them all in supreme per* 
fection, and as ^ free from every imperfection, we 
form the best idea of him that we can : but it must 
fall infinitely short of the truth. The attributes ci 
God, which it is in pur power in any degree to 
conceive, or to make the subject of investigaticki^ 
have been divided into natubal, as zmity^ se^ 
e^tence^ spirituality y omnipotence^ immutabiUb/j eter- 
nf^; INTELLECTUAL, as knowledge and wisdom i and 
MORAL, ssjtisticey goodness^ merely holiness. 

425. That God is, has been proved already. 
That there are more gods than one, we have no 
evidence, and therefore cannot rationally believe* 
Nay, even from the light of nature^ we have evi- 
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dence, that there is one only. For, in the works 
of creation, there appears that perfect unity of de* 
sign, which naturally determines an attentive specu- 
lator to refer them all to one first cause. Accord- 
ingly, the wisest men in the heathen world, though 
they worshipped inferior deities^ (I should rather 
say, ^0971^^ which they substituted for deities)^ did 
yet seem to acknowledge one supreme god, thts 
greatest and best of beings, the father of gods and 
men. It is probably, that belief in one god wan 
the original belief of mankind with respect to 
deity. But, partly from their narrow views, which 
made them think that one being could not, without 
subiuxlinate agents, superintend all things ; partly 
from their flattery to living great men, and grati- 
tude to the dead, disposing them to pay divine ho* 
noura to human creatures ; partly from fancifiil 
analogies between the Divine Providence and 
earthly governments ; and partly from the figures 
of poetry, by which they saw the attributes of the 
^ity personified, they soon corrupted the original 
belief^ and fell into polytheism and idolatry. And 
no ancient people ever retained long their belief 
in the one true God, except the Jews, who were 
enlightened by revelation ; and even they were 
frequently inclined to adopt the superstitions of 
their neighbours. We see then, that, in order to 
ascertain and fix men's notions of the Divine unihf^ 
levelation seems to be Qeqessary. 



4S&* Spl^ev^tepcQ^ 91! ip4epieii4ences is aoothei 
n«tfura^ Mtrijbute Cjf God. If he d^f^^icleidl 99- 919 
tikipg, that tbiqg wpuld b^e supi^r wd pripR tq 
Ivin^ iiEbiqh h absurd ; b^aiue be himself ». the 
fopri^ine an|4 the %9t caiise \ tberefpire biift exuil- 
90ce doeft not depend, Qo imy tlmig whate^ei^ Ths 
alitribiile ofi ^elt-exiBtenc^ ^s sometibipg t^ sivw 
|W9s^; pur Qpiopreh^ision. } wd na w(»dOT; siocs 
aUi t^0. VeJugft that we see ajipuod u«!iin; t}ie Wi9ri4 
tu^depenclAqt But» aa i^^eady obserwd, tinerean 
many, things which we must acknowledge* to iNMraiifc 
potwkhstimdiog U)at we cannot compreht^d theim 

4St% We spe the ipiiUml univefse uk motiiiih; 
but iiia|:ter is in^it» and* so %• as we hnqwm w^ 
thing can inove it buf; mind; tl]|erefi|re (Sodiisjf 
Spirit. 'M^e do not mean tl^at hisi: naturts is thc^ sama 
with.tb9t of (fw sotfl : it is infinitely ' mc^ Mcab 
Ient« But we, mean, that he possesses ioAoUir 
^ce and active power in supreme peifectipS'} 
and 46 these qualities do not belong tf> mattei^ 
which is neither, aptivjB nor intelligent,, we must. ii((^ 
fer them to that which is not matter, butt mind^?**. 
Some of the apcients thought^ that Qodt is. tiiesQi4 
of the universe, and tj|iat tbe univen^ js,. aait wiea^ 
his body. But this.capi^ot be ; for whereyi^ then 
is body, there must be inactivity^ andiOonsequea^jF 
imperfection. He ia therefore a pure l^irifu Nor 
can we conceive, that he is confined within. the.l|p 
mits of creation, as a soul is within. its body:}.ff 
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Idnt he is liable to impresBions ffood materlieil' t3uii'g99' 
at tile soul is from the body ; or, that material^ 
ihiags are instniments necessary to the exertion of 
hii i^tributesy as our bodi^ are to the exertion of 
our faculties. It must be as easy for hiita to acib 
lieyond the boundist of creation, as mthin them f. 
fty create new worlds, as to cease from 6reation#' 
He is everywhere present and active ; but it is 9" 
mbre perfe<tt presence and activity^ than that of a 
abttl within a body. Another notion once pre^ 
iMiled, similar to that which has been just how 
ocHifbted, that the world is animated, as a- body is* 
1^ a soul, not by the Deity himself, but by ati' 
Uliii^rsal spirit, ^diich he created in the beginning,^ 
ttidef which the souls of men^ and other atiiiittdiiiy? 
are pai*ts' or ettaaiiations. This I mention^ not be^- 
cattse a conftitation is necessary, for it is mere by- 
podlesis, without any shadow of evidence} bnfy 
because it may be of use in explaining some pas^^ 
•i^iett of ancient authors^ pardculariy of VirgiU 
irtib once and again alludes to it. * 

4S8; In order to be satisfied;^ that Ood is* ofhi' 
jApbtentf we need only to' open oiir eyes^ and' look' 
iMmd^upod the wonders of his creaticw. To pro«^ 
^iust such' i^totiishing effects, as we see^ in the' 
lildvttrs^ and experietice in our ovtn frame ;^ and' 
Cb^produce them out of nothing, and sufitiaeiu'tlteio^ 
IH Ae moflft perfect regularity,- must} certainljr b^ 
the effect of power, which is able to do sill tfai^|i^ 

*,£aeid. vk 724. Geor, iy. S20r 
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and whicht therefore, nothing can resist. Bot the 
divine power cannot extend to what is either iiii» 
possible in itself, or unsuitable to the perfection rf 
his nature. To make the same thing at the same 
time to be and not to be, is plainly impossible j 
and to act inconsistently with justice, goodnesii 
and wisdom, must be equally impossible to a b^ 
of infinite purity, 

429. That God is from everlasting to everlsst^ 
ing, is evident from his being self-existent and 
almighty. That he was from all eternity, wu 
proved already ; and it can admit of no doubt, 
that what is independent and omnipotent must 
continue to all eternity. In treating of the eternity 
of God, as well as of his omnipresence, some 
authors have puzzled themselves to little purpose 
by attempting to explain in what n^anner he is con- 
nected with infinite space and endless duration. 
But it is vain to search into those mysteries ; as 
they lie far beyond the reach of all human, and, 
most probably, of all created intelligence. Of 
this we are certain, for, upon the principle just 
now mentioned, it may be demonstrated, .that the 
Supreme Being had no beginnings and that of his 
existence there can be no end* That which is cm* 
lupotent and eternal, is incapable of being changed 
by any thing else ; and that which is infinitely 
wise and good can never be supposed to make any 
chfmge in itself. The Peity, therefore, 13 WW 
changeable* 
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4S0. A^ he is the maker im8 preservec of all 
things^ and everywhere present (for . to suppose 
him to be in some places only^ and not in aU» 
would be to suppose him a limited and in^perfect 
being), his knowledge must be infinite, and com- 
prehendy at all times, whatever is, or w^s, or shall 
be. Were his knowledge progressive, like ours, it 
would be imperfect ; for they who become more 
wise, must formerly have been less so. Wisdom is 
the right exercise of knowledge : and that he ia 
infinitely wise, is proved, incontestably by the same 
arguments that prove his existence* 

431. The goodness of God appears in all his 
works of creation and providence. Being infinitely 
and eternally happy in himself, it was goodness 
alone that could move him to create the univenie^ 
and give being, and the means of happiness, to the 
innumerable ordi^s of creatures cdntained in it« 
Revelation gives such a display of the divine good* 
ness, as must fill us with the most ardent gratitude 
and adoration : for in it we find, that God has put 
jt in our power, notwithstanding our degeneracy 
and unworthiness, to be happy both in this life aiul 
for ever ; a hope, which reason alone could never 
)iave permitted us to entertain on kny ground of 
certainty. And here we may repeat, whs^t was 
already hinted at, that although the right use^ol^ 
reason supplies our first notions of the divine nai» 
ture, yet it is from revelation that we receive those 
d^tinct ideas of our attributes and pcovid^nQCd 
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nAicb OT9 tlMT fbiifidiftioiii of wt d€ifrwfc IIq|Mu 
Hipp moBt ailigliteiied of die heathen had no oOfi* 
tain knowledge of his unity, spirituality, eternity^' 
irttdmn, justice^ ot mercy } and, by eonseqfuiBfiieev 
could never contrive comfertable sysfcem of ba»' 
Ikgai religion ; as Socrates^ the wlisest of theni ae* 
knowledge^ 

432. Lastly, justice is necesisary to the fOitaa* 
tfon of every good character ; and therefore the 
Sieky must be perfectly just This, however, is^ 
an.awftil considieration to creatures, who, Hke us,, 
are immersed in error and wickedness,^ and whose 
eonscience il» always declaring, that ev^y sin de« 
serves punishment It is reasonable .to think, that' 
0i being infinitely good' must also be;of infinite 
mercy : but still, the purity and justice of God 
itiust convey the most alarming thoughts to diose '. 
who know themselves to have been, in instances 
without number, inexcusably criminal. But^ fronts - 
what is revealed iti Scripture, concerning the di* 
vine dii^ensations with respect to man, we learn, 
that, on perfi3rming certain conditions, we shall 
be forgiven and received into favour, by means 
which at once display the divine mercy in the 
most amiable light, and fully vindicate &e divine 
jastice. 

* 4384 It is, indeed^ impossible to understiand the 
doctrines of our religion, and not tom&ft, at leasts 
that they may be true : for they exhibit the most 
copifortable views of Ood and bis provideocei' 
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they recommend the purest Md most perfect mo- 
rality } and tl^ey breathe qothing throughoutt hjot 
benevolence, eq^ity^ and peace And one may 
venture to affirm, that no one ever wi^kd the 
gospel to be triie, who did not find it so. Its evi^ 
dence is even more than i$ufficient to si^tisfy those 
who loyp it. And every man who knows it mus( 
|ove it, if he be ^ man pf candour aqd a gqodl 
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4M« JMUv if made up of a bodr apd a loiil, 
mateljr coonected togelbert we know boc hov, or 
wbeo« lo ooDieqaeoce of this connecdoo, tte 
iKKly lives and moves, is Dourished with food and 
refreshed by sleep, and, for a certain time, in- 
creases in btilk« When this connection is dissolved, 
the body b insensible and motionless, soon beccHnes 
eold» and gradually moulders into dust. That the 
soul and body are distinct and different substancefl^ 
was formerly inferred (see $ 119), from the general 
consent of mankind in regard to this matter. It 
seems to be natural for us to believe, that the sou! 
may exist, and be happy or miserable, without the 
body* This appears from those notions, which, in 
avery age and country have prevailed, concerning 
a future state. 

4S5. But of the soul's immateriality there ia 
Other evidence* When two things have some es« 
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aontial qualities common, we refer them to one 
class, or at least consider them as somewhat si- 
milar in their nature. But when two things are 
found to have not one quality in common, we 
must consider them 4ts totally unlike and different* 
If, therefore, any piece of matter (or body) ap- 
pear to have qualities which we know, for certain^ 
do not belong to matter, we conclude, that to this 
piece of matter there is joined something which is 
not matter. The human frame presents to our 
outward senses a certain quantity of matter, di- 
vided into various parts of different shapes and 
colours. Now the essential qualities of matter we 
know, from experience, to be gravity, extension^ 
solidity, inactivity, and some others. These qua- 
lities are all in the human body : but in the humaof 
frame there are many qualities, not only difierent 
from these, but altogether unlike them. We are 
^nscious of perceiving, remembering, judging, 
imagining, willing, apd of a variety of passions^ 
affections, and appetites. Surely these qualities^ 
which are indisputably in the human frame, are 
yery different from, and very unlike to, hardness, 
softness, weight, extension, and the other qualities 
of body. There is therefore in man something 
which cannot be called body, because from body 
it is in every respect different. 

436. Moreover ; the further we carry our in- 
quiries into matter, and its qualities, the more we 
are convinced, that it is essentially inactive, or in- 
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oqpaUe of b^poniiig motioa. But itt ^ hiioiui 
Inme we know* fiir certa«i» tliat there is some- 
tiiiBg caentially active, and capaUe of begiiMritig 
notioo in a diouaand diflerent ways. Ill the 
hiunan fraaK, therefore^ there are tmo' thifig!! 
whose natures are not only unlike, but c^posite t 
the one is body, which is e$senli&Uf matUve ; th^ 
other, which it esMenUally ^irftre-— shall we call it 
hody too i Then body inust be scmifething Which 
nnites in itself qualities directly of^xisite, And^fe^ 
structtve of each other : that must be in it which 
is not in it ; it must at once have a certain quidi^ 
and not have that quality ; it must be both ac6^ 
and inactive^ Roiind squareness, white Uacknessj 
or red-hot ice^ are as natural, and may be as easfly 
conceived by th^ fbind, as thlst one and the Mtai 
thing should be, at one and the same time^ taiwbte 
of beginning motion^ and incapable of be^nniogf 
motion. The human frame is purtly material. If 
follows, therefbre, froiil what has been said^ that 
the humnn frame must also be in part kmrnUtttati 
spiritual, or not corporeal. That part of it which 
is material we call our body : and that patt of it 
which has been proved to be immaterial^* ^ we csA 
our sotily sjHfit^ otmnd* 

* Till of late there was no ambil^tjr iti this ephlM, In 
here applied. But since our language began to deeliae, im» 
material has been licentiously used .to signify uninipaHanti 
tile true English sefisc of it is, incorporedf distinct Jhni 
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437* Many controversies have been raised about 
the or^n of the soul, and the time when it is 
united with the body. The common opinioot 
aeems to be the most probable : namely, that the 
aottl is created and united with the body iwhen the 
body is prepared for its reception. At what time, 
or in what manner, this union may take place, it 
is impossible for us to determine, and tbere^Mre 
^rain to inquire. Let 4is not suppose it derogatory 
Aom the happiness or perfection of the Deity,^ to 
be always employed (if we may so speak) in crea. 
tioB. To omnipotence it must be as easy^ and at 
glorious, to create, as not to create. The best 
jphilosopbers have thought, that his continual en«» 
ergy is necessary to produce gravitation, and other 
appearances in the material world. That the di« 
vine providence extends to the minutest parts of 
creation, has been believed by, wise men in all 
Ages, is confirmed by revelation, and is agree* 
able to right reason. For as he is everywhere 
present, and of infinite power, it is impossible 
lliat any thing. should happen without his permis- 
4non. 

488. iWhen we consider man's helpless condi- 
tion at his coming into this world; how ignorant 
be is, and how unfit for action : that all l)e ever 
acquires in knowledge is by experience and me- 
mory | that we have no remembrance of any thing 
previous to the present state ; and that both r^ 
Elation, and the conscience of mankind, declare 
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the punishment which the wicked fear, and the 
Teward which the good hope for^ hereafter, to fafe 
the consequence of their behaviour in this life :— 
when, I say, we lay all these things together, we 
roust be satisfied^ that the present is our first state 
€l£ being. But it is said, that ifi this world we 
sometimes suffer evit. which we do not deserve} 
that the vicious triumph, while the Virtuous are 
unsuccessful; that the infant child may be liable 
to want or disease^ from the profusion oi": debauchf 
ery of th^ parent, and the harmless villager td 
ruin, from the crimes of his sovereign : and tbat^ 
therefore, we must^ in a former statet have incur«» 
red guilt, of which these, and the like evils, ate 
the punishment* 

439. This leads to an important, and, as many 
think, a difficult subject, the origin, qf eoU; Oa 
which I shall make some remarks, after I have 
ofifered an observation or two upon the opinion 
that introduced it. First, it may be observed, that 
the unequal distribution of good and evil in this 
iife, naturally turns our thoughts, not to a formed 
but to a future state of being ; and does, in fact,t 
as we shall see by and by, afibrd a proof of a fu- 
ture state. Secondly : of virtues performed, or 
crimes committed, in a former state, We have no 
remembrance, consciousness, or belief: and to 
.punish us for crimes which we cannot conceive 
that we ever committed, and of which we know 
nothing, is inconsistent with divine justice. And, 
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ihirffly, if tre sinrijed, or diifFeted, Itt a former 
state, thfe origin of thaf sin, or surfering, must be? 
as hard to be accounted for, as the origin of pre« 
sent evil. 

440; fiyil is of two sorts ; physkdl^ as pain, 
|)dverty, death ; and motal^ or vice* 1. Our being 
stibject to physical evil puts it in our poWer to ex- 
ercise patience, fortitude, resignation' td the divine 
tirm, trust in providfence, compassion, benevolence, 
Indttstiy, temperance, humility, and the feai? o^ 
God. * If there were no physical evil, there would 
hardly be an opportunity of exercising these vir- 
tues ; in which ca^e our present state could not be, 
what both reason and scripture declare it to be^^ a 
irtatei of probation. Besides, Our present suf^r- 
ings we may, if we please, convert into blessings ; 
which we shall do, if We take occasion from them 
to cultivate the virtues above mentionfed i for thus 
they will prove means of promoting our eternal 
happiness. The existence, therefore, of physical 
evil, being necessary to train us up in virtue, and, 
consequently, to prepare us for future felicity, is a 
proof of the goodness of God, instead of being 
an objection to it. 

441. 2. Without virtue, such a creatUi^e as man 
could not be happy. In forming an idea of a 
happy state, we must always suppose it to be a 
state of virtue; the natural tendency of virtue 
being to produce happiness ; as vice invariably 
leads to misery* NoW, matt could not be capable 

VOL It u 
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of virtue, nor, consequently, of happiness, if he 
were not firee, that is, if he had it not in his power 
to do either good or evil. And if he have this in 
his power, he must be liable to vice. Vice, there^ 
fore^ or moral evil, is the effect of that law of 
divine providence, whereby man is made capable 
of virtue and, happiness. As the possibility of 
fidling into error, and mistaking falsehood fat 
truth, is necessary to the improvement of our ra« 
tipnal powers, sp the existence of evil, as well as 
of good, is necessary, at least in this life, to the 
improvement of our moral nature. And upon our 
improvement of our moral nature our future hap* 
piness must depend. 

442. Supposing the present life to be prepara* 
tory to a future and eternal state, the evils we are 
now exposed to must, to a good man, appear iiu* 
considerable. What are a few years of sorrow to 
an eternity of happiness ? Not so much as a head- 
ach of an hour is to , a thousand years of good 
health. And whp wpyld scruple to suffer pain for 
several months, if he could thus insure health for 
many years? But, in fact, the evils of life are 
not so great as some people represent them. There 
is in human nature a pliableness, by which it can 
adapt itself to almost any circumstances : aqd con- 
tentment, and resignation to the divii^e will, which 
are virtues in every person's power, are sufficient 
to render all the evils of life tolerable. And if to 
these virtues there be added a well-grounded hope 
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of future felicity, which is also in the p6wer of 
every person who in willing to He ^ood, our pre-* 
sent afflictions may become not only tolerable, but 
light The wicked. Indeed; fnuiM be unhappy, 
both ndw and hereafter: but thcfy will ndt sufier 
more than they deserve ; they "viiW be punished ac- 
cording to their works. And so fkr is thdr su& 
faring from being an objiftction td thfe divine cha«- 
tacter, that it would be a very str6ng objection if 
they were not to suffer. Foi* he who iis perfectly 
good must be perfecftly just : and a being perfect^ 
ly joBt must ptinish those ^ho deserve punish* 
mrat* 

44^^ "to ii^k, wiiy ^6 iti% riot niad^ infallible 
and perfect, and c^apable of happiness without vir- 
tue of Hberty, is ad impertin^nti ahd^ perhaps, an 
iinpiotui questiodi It may as reasonably be asked^ 
why there are not twenty plaftets in the solar Sys« 
tern? why a stone was not madei a man ti'r an 
ilogel ? or why the Deity did not make alt hisr 
creatures equal to himself? Siich questions de« 
serve no ans\^er but this ; that whftteVer God has 
been pleased to do must be rights whether we can 
atccount for it or not« Cfei^tures who hate it in 
their power to be happy, and whose happiness will 
eyer increase as they improve in virtue^ lire surely 
under the greatest obligations to be thankful to 
that Providence which has nade them what they 
arCrf 
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dF THE IMMORTALITY OF TllE SOITU 

444. It is unnecessary to prove to a Christian^ 
that his soul will never die ; because he beiieves 
that life and immortality have been brought to 
light .by the gospel. But,, though ncit necessaiy^ 
it may be useful, to lay before him those aigu* 
ments,' whereby the inmiortality of tiiesool.oi^ht 
be made to appear^ even to those who never heard 
of revelation, probable in the highest degree^ 
Whether the buman soul shall die with tlie body^ 
or survive death and live for ever, is an imjoiiy 
wbicfa may be said to comprehend the three fci* 
lowing questions. 1* Does the light of natdre^ 
unaided by revelation, affi>rd any reason to thinks 
that the soul of man mat/ possibly survive the body? 
2. Does the light of nature afford any reason to 
believe, that the soul mU actually survive Uie body ? 
3; If it does, what may be reasonably conjectared 
concerning a future state ? 

445« Section L Does the light of naturei 
unaided by revelation^ afford any reasbn to tiunk, 
that the human soul may possibly survive the body I 
Eirst, death destroys the body by disuniting its 
parts, or preparing them for being disunited : and 
we have no reason to think that death can destroy 
in any 4)ther way, as we have never seen any thing 
die, which did not consist of parts. But the soul 
consists not of parts : having be«n proved to be 



incorporeal. Therefore, from the nature of death 
and of the aoul, we have no evidence that death 
can destroy the soul. Consequently, the soul mc^ 
pombiy^ and for any thing we know to the con- 
trary, survive the body. 

446. Secondly, the soul is a substance of one 
kind, and the body of another ; they are united ; 
and death dissolves the union. We may conceive 
them to exist after this union is dissolved ; for we 
see that the body does exist for some titpe after % 
und may, by human art, be made to exist for a 
long time. And as most men have, in all ages, 
entertained some notion of a future state, it must 
be agreeable to the laws of the human understand«i 
iog to believe, that the soul mqjfXvi^ when sepa^- 
rated from the body. Now the dissolution of the 
imion of two distinct substances,^ each of which is 
concaved to be capable of existing separs^te, can 
namore be supposed necessarily to imply the de^^ 
$tf uctiqti of both the united substances^ than t\i% 
flisfidiution of the marriage union by death, can be 
supposed to imply, of necessity, the destruction of 
both husband and wife* , Therdbre the union of 
the soul and body is not necessary to the existence 
o£ the soul aft;er death. Consequently, the soul 
may possibly survive the body. 

44i7. Thirdly, naturalists observe^ that the par- 
ticles whereof our bodiea^ consist are continually 
chapging ; some going o% and others coming ia 
their loom; so that in a &w. years a kumanbo^ 
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]beoomes, iK>t indeed different in appearance, but 
ivboUy different in substance. But the soul con- 
liinues always the same. Therefore, eyen in this 
Jife, the spul survives^ or may survive, neveral 
dissolutions of the body. And if so, it iiuiy pos- 
fibly survive that other dissolution which happens 
at death. It is true, these dissolutions are gradual 
and imperceptible ; whereas that is violent and sud- 
den. Sut if the union of the soul and body be 
p^ce^sary tQ the existence of the soul, the dissolu^ 
jtion , of this union, whether . sudden or gradual, 
whether violent or imperceptible, must destroy the 
poul. ]^ut the soul survives the gradual diiraoitt* 
tion. Therefore, for any thing we know to die 
contrary, it pambfy majf^ and probably will, sur- 
vive that which is instantaneous. 

448. Spme object, that it is only additional 
matter joined to our original'body, which is gradu- 
ally dissplved by the attrition of the parts; whereas 
depth disi^lves the original body itself. Though 
^9 were granted^ it must, at any rate, be allowed, 
that the, soul has as much command over this ad- 
ditional matter as over the original body. For a 
fuU-grown man has, at least, as much command of 
his limbs as an infant has of his ; and yet, in the 
limbs of the former, there must be a great deal of 
additional matter, which is not in the limbs of the 
latter. Aiad the soul and body of a full-grown 
man do mutually affect each other, as much, at 
l^ast, M the SQuI and body of. an infant# . Conse- 
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quently, the union between our soul and this sup- 
jposed additional matter, is as strict and intimate as 
that between the soul and its supposed original 
body. But we find, that the former union may 
be dissolved without injury to the soul : therefore^ 
the union of the soul, with its supposed original 
body, may also be dissolved, without endangering 
the soul's existence. 

449. Further: admitting the same doctrine of 
an original body, we must, however, observe, that 
living men may lose several of their limbs by am* 
putation. Those limbs must contain parts of this 
original body, if there be any such thing. There 
is, then, a dissolution of the union between the 
soul and part of the original body ; and a violent 
one too ; which, however, affects not the existence 
of the soul : and, therefore, for any thing that 
appears to the contrary, the soul may possibly sur* 
▼ive the total dissolution at death* 
' 450. But it is now time to reject this unintel- 
ligible doctrine of an original body. From a small 
beginning, man advances gradually to his full 
stature. At what period of his growth is it, that 
the original body is completed, and the accession 
of additional matter commences ? What is the 
original body ? Is it the body of an embryo, of 
an infant, or of a man ? Does the additional mat« 
ter begin to adhere before the birth, or after it, in 
infancy, in childhood, in youth, or at maturity i 
These questions cannot be answered i and, ther^f 
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fCffpf we cannot admit the notion of an original 
]fQ^yf ai; distinguishable from the additional matter 
y(h^ve\fy qur hjjlk is increased* Consequently^ 
t^e. third argument remains in full fprce, and if 
not we^enc^ by thi? objection. 

451* Four tbl7» if the soul perish at death, it 
QUist be by ^nihil^^ion ; for death destroys nothingi 
so far as we know, but what consists of p^rtit 
i}ow we h.aye no levidence. of annihilation taking 
flfiiQe In any part of the universe* Our bodiies» 
though resplved into dust, ara not annihilated; 
not a p^cie of matter has perished ^ince the ere* 
ation, so far as we know. The destruction of old. 
aQ4 the ^owth pf neWf bodies, imply no creation 
of new Tnatter, nor annihilation pf the old, but 
only a new arrangement of the elementary parts« 
What reason then can we have to think, that ou^ 
better part, oqr soul, will be annihilate4 at death, 

* ■ • ■ 

when even our bodies are not then annihilated; 
aqd when we have no evidence of such a thing as 
annihilation ever taking place f Such an opinion 
would be a mere hyppthesis, unsupported by, nay, 
contrary to, ei^periencje, and therefore cannot 
be reasonable. Wt have, tlipn, froni reason aqd 
the light of nature, su^cient evidence, that the 
soul jnatf possib^ survive the body, and conse- 
quently be in^mortal; there being no event ber 
fore us, so far as we know, except death, which 
would seem likely to endanger its existence* 
^53. SfigxxoN JI. Pq(?s the light pf nature a^ 



iqr^ any reasqn tp believet th^l the soul mil acl^ 
flUg wf viye tbjE» bqdy ? Th^ fc^Qwing are reaspnt 
fqp thi« beUef.-^First : It is natiqira) for us ta tbipk^ 
that the course of tbiDgs» whereof w^ have h^d^ 
and upw have* experieucey wi|^ coptiaue» unlesy 
.\i|re hay^ positive reason to believe t^(; it will be aU 
t{Pf^ed• This is the grquqd of many of those opi^ 
f)|ons» which we account qif^te certaip. That, tOy 
f{)Qri*pw» the suu will rise, an4 the sea ^bb an4 
flow i that night will fpljqw day, and spring sucy 
ceed to win|;er ; and th^t a)l men will die, ar^ 
optniqns ampuntiug tp certainty : and yet we. can^* 
fiQt account for them otherwise th^ by sayings 
tbjit such has been the course of nf^ure hitherto, 
^d that we l^aye no reason to think jjt will be aU 
t'ered. When judgments of this kind ^dmit of PQ 
^pubty as in the examples giyi8n» o)ir conyictioQ is 
c^led moral certainty. I am morally certain^ thai 
the sun will rise to-morrpw, and set to-day, an4 
that all mep will die, &c* The ipstances pf pa$4 
experience, on which these judgn^iqqts are foupdedi 
are innumerable } and thei'e ia qo mi:^ture of ^^uclii 
contradictory instances, as Bright lead us to eypec^ 
a cQptrary event. 

453; 3ut it often happenjs, that the expeyiencet 
pu which we ground 0|ir opinions pf this sprt^ ara 
bvtt few in number ; apd sopietimes top thqy arc| 
mif ed with cpntradictpry experiences. In this ca$e«^ 
we do not copsider the future event as i^orally 
certain j but only as more pp less prpba}Ae, or 
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likelj, according to the gremter or leas soiplin of 
the fiivourable instances. I£ for ezam^e, a medi- 
cine has cared in five cases, and never fidled in one, 
we should think its futnre success probabte, but 
not morally certain ; stiQ more probaMe, if it has 
CHred in twenty cases ; and more still, if in a hon- 
dred, Without failing in one. If a medicine faas 
cured in ten cases, and failed in ten, our mind, in 
regard to its future success, would be in a state of 
doubt ; that is, we should think it as probable that 
it would fail on a future trial, as that it would suc- 
ceed. If it had cured ten times, and fiuHed only 
six, we should think it more probaUe that it woold 
cure on a future trial, than that it would fiul ; and 
still more probable, if it had cured ten times and 
failed only once. 

454. These remarks, which prq>erly belong to 
logic, will help to explain in what manner our judg- 
ments are regulated, in regard to the probabilitjr 
or moral certainty of future events. * To make us 
morally certain of a future event requires, we can« 
not tell how many, but requires a very great num- 
ber of favourable experiences, without any mixture 
of unfavourable ones. It is true, we have heard of 
two men, Enoch and Elijah, who did not die, yet 
we expect our own death with absolute certainty. 
But these instances are confessedly miraculous ; 
and, besides, are so very few, compared with the 
infinite number of instances on the other side, that 
they make no alteration in our judgment. 
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• 455. To apply all this to the present subject. 
Our bodies just now exist, but we foresee a cause 
th^t will destroy them, namely, death ; and there- 
^re we believe that they will not exist long. Our 
•ouls just now fxist; but we do not foresee any 
positive cause that will destroy them: it having 
been proved, that they nu^ survive the body ; and 
there being no cause, so far as we know, that will 
then» or at any other time, destroy them. We 
must therefore admit, that our souls will pro^ 
bably survive the body. It is natural for us to 
believe this : the rules of evidence which (le« 
termine our belief in similar cases, determine us 
to this belief. But there are other arguments, 
iirhich prove the s^me things by evidence, still 
higher, 

- 456. Secondly, we are conscious of being, In 
many respects, capable of endless improvettaent. 
The more knowledge we acquire, the greater is 
0ur capacity and our relish for further acquisitions. 
It is not so with the bruteis ; for such of them is 
arfe at all docile, soon' reach the highest improve* 
ment whereof they are capable. Disease may put 
• A iBtq^ to our improvement as well as curiosity, for 
% titne ; but when it goes off, we are curious and 
improye^ble as before. Dotage is a disease ; from 
which, if we could recover, there is reason io 
think, that we should be as rational and ingenious 
as ever ; for there have been instances of recovery 
from dotage ; and of persons, who, at the closf 
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457. Thifdljt the diffAy d tke Immi wol^ 
compared with the yital principle of farnte^ lada 
to the fane cotidtwien. Brutes kne «mk ftcok 
ties in eonoioo with us ; but thqr « guided bgr 
loitioct chiefly^ and iocapaUe of adeoce. Mao'a 
artif aod bis koowledgCt may be aaid to be, in 
one araset of his own acquisitiaii ; for, indepeo^ 
deptly on experience and infonnatioii, he caa dtii 
little, and knows nothing. But then he ia im 
proveable, as was just now observedt to an extent 
to which we can set no bounds* Be is, moreover^ 
capable of science ; that is, of dkcovering the laws 
of naturcy comparing them together, and applying 
the knowledge of them to the r^gulatioQ of hsi 
conduct, and to the enlargement of his- power, 
lie has a sense of truth and &lsehood> virtue and 
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^ce, beauty and deformity. He is impressed with 
a belief that be is accouiltable &r his conduct. He 
endowed With the Mpadty of knbwiilg,' obe3ring9 
and adoring his Creator ; - oil Whbm, h^ is sensible, 
diat he and all things depend^ and to whom he 
naturally looks up for- protection and comfort; 
ted he expects that his being will not end with 
this life, but be pMlotiged through eternity. 
^Iiese are principles and sentiments^ whereof the 
inost sagacious brutes are not, in any degree, sas« 
ceptible. 

i 4SS. The instincts^ appetites, and fkcufeies, 
whioh we have in comindn with thein^ are neces« 
aary to our existence and ^ell-being as animals ; 
but for what purpose are we endowed with moral 
and religious principles ? These are hot nfeceiisary 
to the support of out atiitial fiature; these are 
useless, or at least fallaciousj if there be no fu- 
ture state. To those Who attend to the economy 
and analogies of nature, and observe how nicely 
every thing is fitted to its end, it must appear in- 
credible, that man should have the same final 
destiny with the brutes ; considering that his men* 
tai constitution is so very difierent, that his capa- 
cities are transceodently superior, and that his 
highest happiness and misery arise from circum- 
stances whereof the brutes feel nothing, and know 
nothing, namely, from his virtue and vice, and 
from his hope of the approbation, and fear df the 
dsNtpprobation, of his Creator^ 
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469. Fourthly^ we ai:e poss^ssf^d of many facul- 
ties, which, ip the present life, are never exerted. 
This .we know to be the case with those who die 
young, or uninstructed, that is, with the greatest 
part of mankind : and We h^ve reason to think 
that this is the case, in some measure, with all | 
for we seldom prosecute any new study^ without 
finding in ourselves powers which we were not 
conscious of before ; and no man^ after the great- 
est attainments in art and scienee^ and at the end 
of the longest life, could say, that he had exer^* 
cised all his powers, or knew the full Extent of 
his own capacity* In most men, therefore, we 
are sure that there are, and in all men we have 
reason to think that there are^ faculties, which are 
not everted in this life ; and which, by eonse<« 
quence, must be useless if there is no other. But 
in the works of creation there is nothing useless v 
therefore, the souls of men will exist in a future 
state. 

460. Fifthly^ all men have a natural desire and 
expectation of immortality* The thotight of be- 
ing reduced into nothing is shocking to a rational 
soul. These hopes and desires are not the effect 
of education ; for, with a very few exceptions^ 
they, are found in all ages and countries^ They 
arise not from self-conceit, or pride, or any ex- 
travagant passion j for the conscience of mankind 
approves them as innocent, laiidable, and right: 
and they prevail most in those wh^ are mo^t re^. 
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markable for virtue, that isyfoi: the moderatioii 
and right government of their t>aissions and de^ 
9ires. They must therefore take their rise front 
4Ktfnething in the original frame of hiiman nature ^ 
and, if so, their author is God bimselff But is it 
to be supposed, that he, who is infinitely wise and 
good, should have inspired his creatures with hopes 
and wishes, that had nothing in nature to gratify 
them ? Is it to be supposed, that he should dis^ 
appoint his creatures, and frustrate those very de« 
3ires which he has himself implanted ? The ex^ 
pectation of immortality is one of thpse things that 
distinguish man from all other animals. And what 
an elevating idea does it give us oS the dignity of 
our nature ! 

461. Sixthly, it is remarkable, that the wisest 
men in all ages, and the greatest part of mankind 
in all nations, have believed that the soul will sur- 
vive the body ; how much soever some of them 
may have disfigured this belief by vain and in- 
credible fictions. Now here is a singular fact, that 
deserves our attention. Whence could the uni-« 
versal belief of the soul's immortality arise ? It is 
true, that all men have believed that the sun and 
starry heavens revolve about the earth : but this 
opinion is easily accounted for ; being warranted 
by what seems to be the evidence of sense. It is 
also true, that most nations have, at one time or 
other, acknowledged a plurality of gods : but this 
is a corruption of an original true opinion ; for it^ 
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m highly probabl6i ndy, it appedrsf firbm history, 
that beKeving id one God was ti\e tnore ancient 
<^nion^ and that pdlytheisin ^Aicceeded to it, and 
vfBS a corruptidn of It Kow it is ricft at all sur- 
j^rifiing, that wheh • fet true opiiiion iis ititrdduced 
imong mankifid, it ^buld, in ignorant aged, be 
perverted by additional and fabulous circumi^tances* 
Biit the immortality oTthe soul is ndt a corruption 
ef an original tnie opinibli $ nor doles it derive any 
support from the evidence of senise« It is itself an 
original opinion, and the testimbtiy of sense seetns 
father to declafe agdiii^ it. Whence, then, could 
it arise? 

463; Kot frOtti thi! ttrtiiice of po&tlci^ns, In 
order to keep the world in awe, as some have 
vainly pretended : for there hever was a time when 
dll politicians were wise, atid the rest of mankind 
fools : there never was a tithe when all the poli* 
ticians on earth were of the same opinion, and 
concurred in carr3ring on the same design : there 
never was a time Wheh all politicians thought it 
their interest to promote opinions so essential to 
human happiness^ and so favourable to virtiie^ as 
this of immortality : and, in ancient titties, the in- 
tercourse between nations was ncrt so open as to 
permit the universal circulation of this opinion, 
if it had been artificial. To which I may add, 
that mankind have never adopted any opinion 
universally, merely upon the authority of either 
politicians or philosophers. This opinion, there- 



ibre, musfc have arisen from a natural suggeation 
of the human understanding, or from a divine re- 
velation communicated to our firtit parents, and 
bjr them transmitted tb their posterity. In either 
loas^^ this opinion will be allowed to be of the most 
tespectable authority; atid it is highly absurd aiid 
dangerous to reject it, or call it in qjie^ibn. An* 
ofjher argument is founded upon the unequal dis- 
tribution of good and evil in the present life; ThisT 
will be considered by and by. 

463. Section III. What may be tensonabljf^ 
conjectured concerning a future state f f^inrt^ 
from the wisdom and goodness of God^ we may 
reasonably infer, that it will be governed^ like the 
present, by established laws. What thosemay b^ 
it is not for us to determine ; but we may rest as^ 
sored, that they will be^wise andgood^ Secondly^ 
frctii the different circumstances wherein we shall 
tiben be placed, and frt)m the diflferent beings with 
whom we shall then probably have. intercourse, it 
may be inferred^ that in a future state we shsJl be 
endowed with many new faculties^ or at least 
that many faculties^ now hidden and Unknown^ 
will then exert themselves. In our progress from 
infancy to mature age, our powers are continually 
improving^ and new ones often appear and are 
exerted^ We may therefore, expect, that the sanae 
progresston %ill be continued hereafter. It is tnie, 
we cannot now form any idea of faculties different 

VOL. u X 
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from -those of which we have experience : bat this 
argues nothing against the present conjecture. A 
man bom bfind has no notion of seeing, nor has an 
ignorant man any idea of those operations of the 
human mind whereby we calculate eclipses, and as- 
certain the periods of the planets : yet it would be 
dlisurd, in those who want these powers, to deHKj 
their reality or possibility. 

464. Thirdly, as the future state will be a state 
pf happiness to the good, we may reasonably con-- 
jeeture, that it will be a state of society : for we 
cannot suppose it possible, for such creatures » 
we are, to be happy in perfect solitude. And if 
we Bhall then have any remembrance of present 
ihings,* which is highly probable, there is reason to 
hope, and good men have, in all ages, rejoiced in 
the hope, that the virtuous will then know and con- 
verse with those friends with whom they have been 
intimately connected in this world. This, we can- 
not but think, will be an addition to their hapi»* 
ness. But painful remembrances, of every kind, 
will probably be obliterated for ever. 

465. Fourthly, the future state will be a state 
of retribution ; that is, of reward to the good, and 
of punishment to the wicked. This is intimated 
by many considerations } which prove, not only thi^ 
a future state, if there be one, will be a state of 
retribution, but prove also, that there will be a 
future state. Vice deserves punishment, and virtue 
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rdwud : * this is elear from tibe dictates of reason 
and ccmscience. In the present life, however^ the 
kicked sometimes meet with less punishment than 
Uxey deserve^ while! the virtuous are olllieii distress- 
6ii and disappointed. But, Under the government 
of Imui who is infinitely good and just, who can.* 
not be mistaken, and whose purposes it is imposu- 
ble to frustrate, this wiU not finally be the case ; 
md every man must, at last, receive according to 
his works. ^ 

' 466. Further : good men ha:ve a natural hope^ 
md wicked men a natural fear, in consequence of 
what they expect in the life to come. Those hopes 
Mid fears result from the intimations of conscience, 
declaring the merits of virtue, and the demerits of 
vice I and, therefore, as it is impossible for us to 
Mieve, that the dictates of conscience, our su- 
preme faculty, are delusive or irrational, we must 
%dieve that there is future evil to be feared by 
the wicked, and future good to be expected by the 
righteous^ Even in this life there are signs of a 
retribution begun ; whence we learn^ that we are 
subject to the moral government of God, and that 
things have a tendency to retribution. Certain 
virtues, as temperance and industry, ate frequently 
their own reward, and the opposite vices seldom 
fiulto bring along with them their own punish* 
ment. Nay, sometimes, even here, the wicked are 

■ 

* In what respects virtue is meritorious^ will be afterwaffds^ 
considered. 
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cfVertaken with judgments of so peculiar a kiiid^' 
that we catinot help aseribing them to a just pro* 
Videnoe. But the retribution here began is Hofr 
|>crfect* Perfect, however, under the government 
ef a juM and almighty being, it must be in the end; 
Atid thei^fore there will be a future state of most 
rightedUB retribution. 

467. fifthly, in a future life, the virtuous will 
make continual improvement^ in virtue and know*< 
Iq(lge, and consequently in happiness. This may 
b6 inferred, from the progressive nature (^ the 
human mind, to which, length of time, properiyr 
employed^ never fails to bring an increase of kncvM 
ledge and virtue even in this world ; and^ firom Am 
nature of the future state itself, in i^hich we tm* 
not suppose that any cross accidents will «ver iii^ 
terfere to* prevent virtue from attaining happinctts^^ 
its natural consequence and reward. 

468. Lastly, in the future state, virtue ^sH 

V 

prevail over vice, and happiness over misery. Tfa£s 
must be the final result of things, under the go^ 
vernment o£ a being who is infinitely good, power* 
fill, and wise. Even in this life, virtue tends to 
confei: power as well as happiness : niany nationa 
of vicious men might be subdued by one nation of 
good men. There is hardly an instance on i^ecord 
of a people losing their libert;;: while they retained 
their virtue ; but many are the instances of migh^ 
nations falling, when their virtue was lost, an 
easy prey to the enemy. In this life, the naturii 
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tendency of virtue to confer superiority is ob- 
structed in various ways. Here all virtue is im- 
perfect; the wicked, it is to be feared, are the 
most numerous ; the virtuous cannot always know 
one another; and, though they could, many ac« 
cidents may prevent their union. But these causey 
extend not their influence beyond the grave ; and 
therefore, in a future state, happiness and virtue 
must triumph, and vice and misery be borne 
down. 

469. This is a very brief account indeed, of the 
arguments that human reason, unaided by reveW 
tion, could furnish, for the immortality of the 
80uL All taken together amount to such a high 
ptobability, as can hardly be resisted by any ra^ 
tional being. Yet we must acknowledge, that, un- 
assisted reason makes this matter only in a very 
high degree probable. It is the Gospel which 
makes it certain ; and which, therefore^ may with 
truth be said to have beought life and immorta- 

liITY TO LI6HT« 



PART THIRD. 






MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

470* Moral philosophy treats of the cultivation 
of our active or moral powers. It has been de- 
fined, the science wliich explains our duty, and 
the reasons of it ; and more briefly by Dr More, 
Ars bene heateqw Vivendi. As it would be neither 
easy nor expedient tp keep the several divisions of 
the abstract philosophy entirely separate, I have 
not scrupled, in the former part of this summary, 
to anticipate some things which properly belong 
to this part, and which it is unnecessary to repeat. 
By the mnission of these here, the extent of the 
science now before us will be contracted, as well 
as by this other consideration, that, as the most 
perfect system of duty is contained inhcjy writ. 
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no person, who has had a Christian education, can 
be ignorant of morality. The chief points of it, 
and the more important speculations connected 
with them, I shall briefly illustrate, and endea- 
vour to arrange in a scientific form : and this iai 
all, perhaps, that can reasonaJbly be expected, con- 
sidering the shortness of the time, and the great 
nuniber of subjects that fall within my province, 

471. The word moral signifies, qf or belonging 
to manners. Manners are human actions, or rather 
human habits, acquired by action. But all human 
actions and habits a(re not of that sort which we 
call moral. Manual dexterity, bodily activity, and 
the exertions of memory and genius, are not in 
themselves either mora! o!* immoral ; for it is not 
from circumstances of this kind that we form an 
estimate of the liuman chs^mcter, a6 dignified fajr 
the performance qf duty, or debai^ed by the ne-' 
gleet of it. An mgetiious mechanic, a strong and 
active man, a person of lively fatacy, or tenacicWW 
memcNy, iriay be the object of our esteem, diW 
approbation, or contempt, according as he kppli^ 
hiB talents to a good> a bad, or an insigni^knt pur- 
pose. But motial goodness implies a regard to 
duty, and is always the obj*6ct of est&em and a^ 

probation. = ' ■ '■ < 

472. The cotbnioQ Use of language requires, 

that a distinction ;be made between 97Cora^ and 
nuwners; the . ^mer depoid upon internal. diapON 
^kions^ the lat(f»r on putwaxd aQd:viBible abcooQ)*^ 
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plishoicsits; A man's niaiifiiefs n^ay be pleasi^^g^i 
wime nuirals are biaft : such a man shews what is 
gf>^ in him, an4 conceals what is evil. They 
who in th^r ms^nners are agreeable, and who also 
i^ert themselves in doing good, that is, in pnv 
motfog happiness, are of good moralii as well as 
pf good manners. And to do good, or, at least* 
to wish to do good, and be ready to^ do it wben 
opportunity offers, is in every personfs power, and 
ev^ry person's duty : whereas, to b^ve manud 
dexterity, a sound state of mind and body, great 
genius, great memory, or elegant manners, is not 
every man'sxiduty, because not in every^ man's 
power. Those actions and habits, therefore, ^re 
properly called moral, or immoral, which are in 
the power of the agent, and which he knows t0 
have an influence, favourable or unfavourable, on 
human happiness. 

473* Some duties are incumbent on all men 
without exception, because tending to promote 
good in general. Other duties are incumbent on 
us in consequence of our connection with particu- 
lar societies ; because they tend to promote the 
good of those societies. To enumerate all the 
forms of society with ^hich we may be connected, 
is impossible : but there are two, which may be 
considered as the most iniportant, and with whici) 
avery one of us either is, or may be, connected ; 
|ind those are, a family, and a state or government, 
Hepce moral philosophy may be divided into th|rf^ 
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fwts. The tint, iribidb I caQ ctiiics» tialB cf the 
sdraGij of actioM^ « UHOig firan the di^Kiation 
#f the i^ent, and m temiing to proiKNiiice good in 
geneiaL The second, caDed ecoooniksy regulates 
hamasa coodoct, so as to snake it pcomote the 
gjpod of that hisdij of niiich one maj be a mem- 
ber^r The thiid, which maj^ without iDpropriety» 
be tenned politics, expbins the natoie of political 
pg civil society, smd the duties and lights of men 
writh respect to it. A. more minute, as well as 
HKMre comprehensive, distribution of diis science 
might be given : but, considering the limits within 
which our academical rules ob%e me to confine 
myself, this may, perhaps, be thought sufficient. 
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PART FIRST, 



OF ETHICS, 

474. Herb we are to consider human actions 
as good or bad» apcording tp the motives, prin- 
ciples, intentions, or dispositions, from which they 
proceed ; and according as they tend to promote 
good in general, or the contrary. In prosecuting 
this subject, I shall inquire, first, into the nature 
and foundation of man's moral goodness, that is, 
Cif human virtue } and, secondly, into the nature 
wd foundation of particular virtues, or duties* 
TThe former, may be called speculative ethics^ and 
the latter practical ethics. Observe here, that the 
words virtue and duh/ haye often, but not always^ 
the same significaticm/ He. is a man of virtue 
wfc. doe. hU toy ; he i. . vidoa. man who «- 
greets it : and modesty, humility, piety, benievo« 
lenjce, may be called either virtues, or duties* 
Bjut, when called virtuejs^ w« consider them as 
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performed^ or acquired ; when called duAes^ we 
consider them as what it is incumbent ontistjo per- 
form or acquire. AeCordingly, we call a good 
man, not a man qfduty^ but a man of virtue ; be- 
cause we mean a person who has actually done 
what he ought to do, or who has acquired those 
habits, or dispositions, which he ought to acquire ; 
but a regard to duty, and a regard to virtue^^ are 
phrases nearly synonymous* 
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CHAPTER r. 



OF THE NAl'URE OF VIEttJK. 

.475. This word, in itn molit gti^eral accepta- 
tion^ denotes power^ or ability. As applied to. 
man, and characterised by the epithet moral (to 
distinguish it from other sorts of virtue, which will 
be specified afterwards), it signifies some quality,- 
disposition, or habit, which fits a man for answer^ 
ing his end^ that is, for living as he ought to live, 
find being what he ought to be ; or, more ex- 
plicitly, for living as the author of his nature in- 
tended that he should live, and being what the 
author of hiH nature intended that he should be. 



Bat, can huYxiAn reason discover what the author 
of tiature ilit<eiided in making men such beings^ as 
they are i Yes 3 reason ean ^scover this, in the 
same way ift which it discovers (and with the famd 
degree of certainty), that an artist, in making a 
eloek such a thing as we see it is, intended that it 
should measure time, and announce the hour^ 
For what end was man made, is therefore the first 
inqiary in ethics. Till we know this, we ctonot 
know what is suitable to his end, or what 4s un« 
suitable ; that is, we cannot know what is his 
virtue, or what is not his virtue. ' * 

476. Human nature is a very complex object, 
and, confessedly, in a state of lamentable degene« 
racy. But neither from its degeneracy, nor from 
its complexness, can any reasonable supposition 
arise of the impossibility oi discovering its end. 
For many appearances in a ruinous building, it 
might be easy to see the intention of the builder; 
whether he meant it for a church, or a storehouse, 
a dweliing for men, or a shelter for cattle. And 
a person moderately skitled in mechanics might 
find out the use of a very complex machine, even 
though every part of it were new to him ; which, 
it cannot be pretended, that any part of human 
nature is to us. And when, from the structure 
and relations of the parts, the <end of any systeA 
is fairly investigated, the complex nature of diat 
system proves nothing against the certainty of the 
investigation, is an argument for it. 
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aniinals participate, in some degree ; and, because^ 
a dog loves and fears liis master, infer, that brutes 
are not quite destitute of moral and religious fio^ 
tions. With equal reason it might be inferred^ 
because dogs bark at the moon, and wolves behold 
or behonol iU as Shakespeare says (either, reading 
will serve in this place), that they are also studioua 
oi astronomy. 

480* Actions performed through compulsion^ 
or against our wiUf conscience does not approve^ 
even though they may tend to good ; nor disap^ 
prove, though they may have an evil tendency ! 
those only are approved as morally good, or dis- 
approved as immoral, in the performance of which 
man is understood to be a free agent* Nor is it 
the action merely, that we either approve or dis* 
approve. A man may kill another by accident^ 
or may kill another by design ; and, in both caset^ 
the action may be the same ; the firing of a mus- 
ket may do either. But, in the former case, the 
manslayer may be entirely innocent ; in the latter^ 
he may be guilty of murder : for, in the latter, 
there may be a criminal purpose— ^in the former^ 
there is, or may be, none. Our affections, there- 
fore, dispositions, motives, purposes, or intentions^ 
are the real objects of moral approbation or disap* 
probation • 

481. The actions we consider as the signs and 
proof is of what was in the mind of the agent : for 
man cannot see the heart ; and we call an actioD 
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immoral, or virtuous according: ais it seeiak tau9 
to/ manifest a criminal^^clr a \lrtuous intention* In' 
our intentions themselves^' tbough not exerted- in 
aetimi, itbere maijr be virtue^* or ther^ fn«y be vice^ 
He /who intends, to/ murder^ is really/ ahd in thd 
sight of .God, who knows the heart,' a murderer f 
and he who does al) the good he canv^-and wishei^ 
iie^were aiblei to do more^ is virtuous: i^ proportion 
to the extent of his wishes, however small his abis 
lity may. be*. < ' ' • '^ 

.482: In ' this notion of moral approbartion, sug^i^ 
gested'to jevery man by this conscience, "several no^ 
tioiis, or: sentiments,* are comprehended, similar^ 
indeed, in their nature^ but which may be ver- 
bally distinguished; A generous, or good action, 
delightsus when we think of it ; and we say, that 
it is fit, rightj and what ought ta- be done, and 
that be who has done it deserves reward or praiis^e* 
A r wicked action gives iis pain when we think of 
it ; and we say, that it is improper, wrong; and 
t^hat' ought not to be "done, and; that! he who has 
done it deserves punisbrhent' or blame* ' These no* 
tions are universal among mankinds Wd are con-* 
scious of them in someidegree, and frequently in 
a great degree, when the^ good or evil; is done by 
others : . we .are conscious of them in? a very great, 
and 'Often.in a most intense degree, when it is done 
by ourselves; A jifan^s moral judgment, applied 
to the consideration of his own conduct, is,'inr 
common langjiiage, cdtlod his consciences wbeQ 

VOL. I* Y 
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applied to the consideration c£ moral good or evil 
in general, it may be called the moral faculty; 
and has sometimes, both by modern and by an- 
cient philosophers, been termed the moral sense. 
Disputes have been raised about the propriety of 
these appellations; but, if the thing be under* 
stood, the name is of small importance. 

483. That this faculty is implanted in us as a 
rule of conduct, and has a natural right to regu- 
late the whole human system, will appear from the 
following considerations. To counteract our bo« 
dily appetites ; to abstain from food when we are 
hungry, from drink when thirsty, from any othet 
similar indulgence when appetite stimulates, may 
be not only innocent, but laudable : but to coun« 
teract conscience, to neglect to do what the moral 
faculty declares to be incumbent, is always blame- 
able. He had a craving for food, but would not 
eat, is a phrase which implies no censure ; nay, a 
man might do so from a regard to health, in which 
case it would be praiseworthy : but, his conscience 
urged him to abstain, but he would not-— intimates 
criminal behaviour ; and no man is ever blamed 
for acting according to conscience, or praised for 
acting in opposition to it. Cases might be men- 
tioned, in which every other sort of self-denial 
would be right; but to resist or disregard con- 
science, is, in all possible cases^ wrong. Such is 
the opinion of mankind, especially of all wise and 
good men. The opinion, therefore, must be nh 



tional. Consequently, the principle of conscience 
is naturally superior to oiir bodily appetites, and 
imght to regulate and dohtroul them. 

484^ Secondly, to. pref*er deformity to beauty, 
discord to hartnony, bad imitations to good ones, 
Cowley to Milton, broad Scotch to the English of 
Addison, is only an instance of bad taste, which 
tnight be innocent, or indifferent ; and the person 
"Who should do so might be a worthy man upon 
the Whole t but to prefer an action which our own 
con^ience Condemns to another which it approves, 
to prefer fraud to honesty, malice tb benevolence, 
blasphemy to devotion, impudence to modesty, is 
a proof of a bad heart, which every man of sense 
and virtue ihiist condemn as worthy of blame, and 
even of punishment. Are not, then, the dictates 
of Conscience more sacred, and of higher authority, 
than the principles of taste f 

485. Thirdly, to aCt upon the supposition, that 
the three angles of a triangle are less than two 
right angles, or that the history of Julius C^sar is 
a fable, or that the sun and starry heavens revolve 
found the earth, would be absurd, and a proof of 
ignorance, but might po3sibly be intiocent: and 
a lawgiver would act foolishly who should pro- 
hibit, on pain of fine and imprisonment, the hold- 
ing of such opinions. But to act upon a suppo* 
iition, that what conscience dictates ought not t^ 
be done ; that ingratitude and peijury are duties ; 
or that piety to God, ^nd benevolence to man, are 
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not mciimbent, can never be innocent in any ]» 
tional being. I do not say, however, that fidse 
opinions in mattters of mere science are always io- 
nocent ; I only say, that they may he so, and o^ 
are. But to act contrary to conscience, or to diB- 
regard its dictates, is always a proof of a wicked 
lieart, and always blameable. 

486. Fourthly, to gratify hunger and thirst, \i^ 
prefer elegance to deformity, to act conibnnably 
to mathematical, historical, and physical truth, is 
right; but we do not suppose that a man deserves 
reward or praise for having done so. But whea 
we do that which the moral faculty commands, 
and abstain from what it forbids, we are conscious, 
and all mankind acknowledge, that we deserve ie» 
ward, or praise at least, which is a species of re- 
ward. He is a man of taste, an acute mathemati* 
cian, an intelligent historian, skilled in astronomy, 
and rational in his political notions : all this is very 
well. A man, however, may be all this, who is 
impious, unjust, and intemperate; and who, of 
course, merits nothing from society, and can en- 
tertain no reasonable hope of happiness in the life 
to come. But he who acts in a conformity to mo- 
ral truth, and obeys the dictates of his conscience^ 
is entitled to the approbation and esteem of his 
fellow-creatures, and may, through the divine 
goodness, entertain the hope of future reward; 
though he be skilled very imperfectly, or not at 
all, in human sciences. -^ Does not this prove, that 
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there is inherent in the dictates of conscience a 
peculiar sanctity and supremacy, that distinguish 
thetn from the other suggestions of rational na« 
ture? 

487. Fifthly, conscience often ojbtrudes itself 
upon us against our will, and in the midst of out- 
ward prosperity makes the sinner miserable, in 
spite of all endeavours to suppress it : and it is 
never so keen in its reproaches as when a wicked 
person comes to die, and has nothing further to 
fear from man. To paint the horrors of a guilty 
conscience, some ancient poets have typified it by 
the image of a fury, brandishing a scourge made 
of serpents, and thundering condemnation in the 
ear of the criminal. A gnawing worm, that never 
dies, is a scriptural emblem of similar import. 
The images are strong, but not hyperbolical : for 
of all the torments incident to human nature, that 
of a guilty and awakened conscience is the most 
dreadful. Bad men have sometime^ felt it so in- 
supportable, as to make life a burden (see § 356) j 
and good men will defy death, and torture, and 
distress of every kind, rather than do that which 
their conscience declares to be unlawful. Surely 
there must be something very peculiar in that fa- 
culty, which has so powerful an influence on the 
felicity of man, and can triumph so easily, and so 
effectually, over sublunary things. So high is the 
authority of conscience, in declaring the merit of 
virtue, and demerit of vice, that considerate men. 
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i^ot finding that the one obtains a suitable reward, 
qv the other an adequate punishment, in this 
-world, have been led, even by the light o£ nature, 
to look forward to a future life of more perfect 
retribution f 

488. Conspience, therefore, is our supreme &« 
cjulty. We see that every other power of oar niu> 
tyre oqght to submit to it j and that it ipay be 
sitronger than even our love of life, or horror of 
ipfamy. And when this is the case, all men ac- 
knowledge th^t it is no stronger than it oug^t to 
be, and has a natural right to be : whereas, if any 
Qther p^s^ion, principle, or propensity, were to 
gain such in^uence, or assume such authori^, dis- 
order would prevail in the mental system, and 
neglect of duty wquld discompose the procedure 
of human affairs^ ISven to the love of learning 
(for I speak not of criminal or debasing pursuits]^ 
if we were to sacrifice every other concern, we 
should justly incur censure, l^ut too conscienti- 
ous we can never be ; the best of us are not suf- 
ficiently so ; and if all men were as much so as 
they ought to be, nothing wopld be wanting to 
make society h^ppy. 

489. Conscience being proved to be the su- 
preme regulating principle of human nature, it 
^^llows th?it virtuous action (see § 477) is the ul- 
timate end for which man was made- l?or virtue 
is that which conscience approves ; and what con- 
^ diets the supreme principle of wy system, must 
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be contrary to the end of that system. It is true, 
that in most men for a little, and in bad men for 
a long time, conscience may lose its power, when 
borne down by evil habit, or tumultuous passion : 
even as the strongest man, by being kept long in 
fetters, may lose the use of his limbs ; and as the 
most lively genius, if doomed to slavery, may sink 
into inactivity and stupefaction. But though con- 
science may lose its power, it still retains its au- 
thority, that is, its right to govern. A good king 
may be dethroned by the rebellion of a wicked 
subject, and may, for a time, be unable to enforce 
his own laws; but he still retains that fight to 
govern, which is secured to him by the constitu^ 
tion of his country. He, however, may die with^ 
out being restored : but sooner or later, in the 
next world, if not in this, conscience will resume 
its rights and cover the guilty head with confu- 
won. 

490. We act, therefore, according ^o the end 
and law of our nature, when we act according to 
conscience. By doing so, we may, and indeed 
often must, controul our inferior appetites; but 
then we promote the happiness and perfection of 
our whole nature. So a medicine may do good te 
the whole body, though it be offensive to the taste, 
or even to the stomach; By complying with an 
appetite in opposition to conscience, we may ob- 
tain a slight gratification : but then we introduce 
disorder and unhappiness into our nature, and 
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inake it more imperfect than it was before. So 
things may please the palate, and give momentaiy 
comfort to the stomach, which yet have poisonous 
(]ualities. 

491. And now, we see in what respects a life 
of virtue may be said to be, what some ancient 
moralists called it, a life according to nature. The 
indulgence of any natural appetite may be called a 
natural indulgence ; but, to act suitably to the 
dictates of the moral faculty, is according to the 
general tendency of our "whole nature^ because 
agreeable to the supreme principle of the human 
system/ Some vices may be called natural ; be^ 
cause there are in us passions that prompt to thenii 
and a principle of corruption, or degeneracy, that 
urges our compliance : but no vice can be said to 
be according to our whole nature; because no* 
thing is so, but what conscience, our supreme re* 
gulating principle, approves. What pleases the 
palate may hurt health, and be therefore pernicious 
to the human constitution. That only can be 
called natural food, which preserves, or promotes 
the health of the whole body. 

492. Yet, it has been said, that a life of virtue 
is a life of mortification and warfare. And no- 
thing is more true ; notwithstanding that, upon 
the whole, such a life must be the most happy« 
The nature of man is miserably corrupted. Cri- 

impassions crave indulgence ; and it requires 
I torxeaist them : criminal habits must 
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be overcome J &nd this is a Work of long and diffla 
eAdt labour^ • Things, that by their agieeable qua« 
lities attract our notice, and engage our likings 
often prove a snare ; and it requires incessant 
watcbftilness to keep aloof from them, or, when 
they fall in our way, to prevent their gaining oh: 
our affections. The best men fall into transgress 
sion, which, in a good man, is always followed by 
repentance ; and repentance^ though most salutary 
in its effects, is attended with great anguish of 
mind. How many dangers and disappointments 
must they encounter who engage in active life 1 
Yet such a life is incomparably happier than se- 
curity with idleness* Even so, virtue may be a 
warfare ; but it is, upon the whole, happy as well 
as honourable, and never fails to be crowned with 
victory and eternal peace. Vice is a warfare too ; 
but it is neither honourable nor happy, and, neces<# 
sarily, ends in shame and punishment. 

493. We may further learn, from what hasi 
been said, how foolishly those men argue, who 
give way to all their passions without reserve, and 
excuse themselves by saying, that every passion ig 
natural, and that they cannpt be blamed for doing 
what nature prompts them to do. The fallacy of 
this plea must be very apparent to those, who, in 
their notions of man, can distinguish between the 
whole and a part. Partial indulgence may, no 
doubt, be obtained by gratifying criminal propen- 
sity ; as a man may please his palate while he i| 
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IWaHowing poison: but every indulgence is un« 
natural, or at least improper, which di8m*der8 the 
moral system, by counteracting its supreme regu* 
kting principle. From the wheels of a clock, or 
watch, if you take off those restraints whereby 
the motion is made regular, the wheels must move 
irregularly* Such motion you may, if you please, 
call natural; because it is natural for bodies to 
move according to the force that impels them t 
but such motion you cannot call right, or agree* 
able to the purpose of the maker, because it is not 
governed by that principle which was intended to 
controul and regulate the whole machine. 

494. Few sentiments are more familiar to the 
human mind than this, that vice deserves punish- 
9ient, and virtue reward. But, to prevent mis* 
takes, it is necessary to add, that, in strict propri- 
ety of speech, our virtue is meritorious with re- 
spect to our fellow-creatures only. Considered in 
his relation to the Supreme Being, man, when he 
has done his best, is an unprofitable servant. To 
enter into some particulars on this subject.—- Life 
is, by all men, accounted a great blessing ; for, in 
the general intercourse of the world, few things 
are more valued than that which supports it 
Now life is a blessing, which the Diety confers on 
his creatures gratuitously : we cannot say that our 
virtue gives us a title to it, or is an adequate re- 
turn for it. Our reason, conscience, susceptibility 
q^ happiness, and capacity for virtue, are all the 
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free gift of God : and who can imagine that there 
is merit in having received what has been given 
iJM» f If we abuse his benefits, we deserve punish^ 
ment ; if we make a right use of them (which no 
man of sense will say that he does), we do nothing 
more than what is incumbent on us in consequence 
of our having received them, and for which our 
enjoyment of them is more than an adequate r&» 
compence. 
• 495* Besides, virtue, even in this life, obtains 
very considerable gratifications. It obtains peace 
of mind, and an approving conscience ; blessings 
more precious than life. It generally obtains the 
esteem of good men, and some degree of respect 
€)ven from the worthless : the advantages whereof 
will be allowed to be great by those who consider, 
tliat good reputation^ which alone can procure us 
the esteem of others, is, by every generous mind, 
accounted invaluable. Now, let it not be forgot- 
ten, that this peace of mind, esteem of good men^ 
and respect from all men, are the result of laws 
established by our beneficent Creator, for the com^ 
fort of the virtuous in this world of trial. These 
are high privileges : for what other terrestrial con* 
solations would a wise man exchange them ? 

496. It is to be observed further, that all human 
virtue is very imperfect ; and that the best man on 
earth can scarce be said to pass a day without 
violating the divine law, in thought, word, or deed* 
There are hardly any human actions, how virtuou* 



i0«!!wr tiup^' iTB^ jK0ii». watt bov^ nwf lionfliiv floever 
^th 0ejtpect en our ^ow-<!reaEtiin9 they may Se, 
01^ wtMdi the aeentp tf s riran of aenae, w31 not 
rariiiij xknnmletiee^ thast cfaey must; in die agbt 
nf tji^ Cinsatar. appear tainteii with iu ipei '. fe c ii on ; 
anvt thdt we have alw&ys mson to pRrjr, with Ini- 
mititf aAii cuntriDQn, cfaac Got would pardon wbat 
ifi wnw^Tf 0r wantmov even ki oor beat perfonn- 
ance^u We all know, that criminal habits pervert 
the tmdet^tsmdimg, and diefaase the moral fecnity ; 
and that we ha^e contraeted many evils kalHts^ 
whi^ with proper atcefltk», wemight have avoids' 
edy aaid are, ol coarse, aeeoontabie for those 
defa fl t em ents and perversities wbeh? are cndng to 
OfTf inattention., and for all tibe cmxs and follies 
thence re^tultiiyg* 

4d7' Now, since all liimian excellence is so 
AeSe^yci since even the best men are so great 
iAteuAen*^ gmd since the advantages that virtue 
mzy enjoy, e^en in this life, are so important ; 
what man is there who .can say, that his virtue iiu 
1iUe$ him to receiire any other rewards from that 
(iod whom he is continually offending ; to whose 
gooflness he is every moment under unspeakable 
obligations ; and, compared with whose consum- 
mate purity, all human attainments are in the pro- 
portion of weakness to omnipotence, of finite to 
infinite, of time to eternity ! From the placability 
of our judge, who knows our frailty, reason, un- 
enlightened by revelation, might, perhaps, ericou- 
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fage the penitent ^to faop€i far pardan; biit, to 
pardon a criminal, and to receive him into favour, 
^re different thtbgs :: iand.vvbat proportion is there 
between buno^Mi vii^tue» debased as it is with vice 
^d. witherrtir, and a state of never-ending feiir 
xiity in the life to come? , Can we merit feuch a 
reward ? — 'We, whose goodnesSj if we have any^ 
is, even in this worldf rewarded beyond what it 
(Reserves! _ 

498. .ThegC: ^peculations might lead into a laby*- 
irinth of perplexity, if it; were not for what reVelai- 
iipn declares .concerning the divine government; 
Jt declares, that; man may e^pect^ on the performt- 
ance of certain .conditions, not only pardon, but 
everlasting happiness ; not: on: account of bis own 
merit, which ipi the sight of Grod i» nothings but 
on account of the' infinite merifesof the Redeemer-} 
who, descending from the height of gl^iy^.vor 
luntarily undieif^>ent the punishment due tp sin» 
and thus nbtp^ined those high privileges for as 
many as shpuld APmpIy wiUi the terms announced 
by him to mankind. §0 much for the supremacy, 
and general natu;'^ of the faculty of conscience. 

499. It was; hinted,, and partly proved, that 
man's chief happiness results from virtue- A 
more explicit proof of this point may now be 
proper, and is as foUows.— If we could at once 
gratify all the propensities, of our natur§^ that 
would be our highest possible happiness, and what 
we might call oui: summum bonum^ or chief goodi 
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But that cannot be ; for odr prepenses lot often 
inconsistent^ so that if we comply with otie» we 
nnist contradict another. He who is enda^ed to 
sensuality, cannot at the same time enjoy the more 
sublime pleasures of science and virtue : and he 
who devotes himself to science, or adheres to vir- 
tue, must often act in opposition to his inferior 
appetites. The ambitious man cannot labour for 
the acquisition of power, and taste the sweets of 
indolence at the same time : and the miser, while 
he indulges himself in the contemplation of hUL- 
wealth, must be a stranger to the pleasures of be^' 
neficence^ The gratification of all our appetites 
at once, is therefore impossible. Consequently^ 
some degree of self-denial must be practised by 
every man, whether good or bad } by the ruffian 
as well as the saint, the sensualist as well as the 
hermit: and man's greatest possible happiness 
must be^ at least in the present state, not a com^ 
plete gratification of all our propensities, but the 
most comprehensive gratification of which we are 
capable. Now some pleasures conduce more to 
happiness than others, and are thei^fore more im< 
portant than those others. And if We sacrifice a 
less important to a more important one, we add 
to our sum of happiness ; and we take away from 
that sum, when we sacrifice a more important plea« 
sure to one of less importance. 

500. In forming a judgment of the compara- 
tive importance of gratifications^ the following 
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maxims may be safely admitted. First, sonad are 
of greater dignity than others, because more suit** 
able to our rational nature^ and tending more 10 
improve it : the pleasures of the glutton, or the 
miser, are surely of less dignity than those which 
Hre derive from the discovery of truth, from the 
study of nature, or from the performance of a 
generous action. Pleasures, therefore, which have 
more dignity, are preferable to such as have less. 
And it will be readily allowed, in the second place, 
. that a more intense pleasure is more valuable than 
"^one that is less intense ; and that such as are not 
attended with pain are better than those that bring 
pain along with them. Thirdly, considering the 
manifold evils of life, it will hardly be doubted, 
that pleasures which alleviate distress are prefer-^ 
able to those that do not : and that those which, 
give a relish to other pleasures are better than 
such as make others insipid. Fourthly, durable 
gratifications are preferable to such as are transi- 
ent ; and those that do not plea^se on reflection^ 
are of less value than those that do. Fifthly, 
some grow more insipid the more we are used 
to them, others continually improve upon repeti«> 
tion ; the last are undoubtedly preferable. And, 
lastly, those which may be had at all times, and 
in all places, must contribute more to happiness^ 
than such as depend on circumstances, and are not 
in our power. 
£01. If we be satisfied of the truth of these ve* 



marks dn the compamive value of htimaii^ giati& 
cations, and we can hardly call them in question^ 
if we allow experience' to be a rational groond ei 
knowledge, we must also be satis^ed^ that a mam'a 
chief good, or greatest possible happiness, the fdik 
lowing is a just character. It must be somethiog 
that gratifies the more dignified powers of his sa* 
ture;' yields intense pleasure, unmixed, and an^ 
accompanied, with pain i alleviates the. calamities 
of life ; is consistent with, and > gives a relish to^ 
other pleasures i is in itself durablei . and pleasel 
on reflection i does not pall upon the sense, but 
grows more exquisite the more we ^re accustomed 
to it ; is attainable by every man, because depea« 
dent on himself, and not on outward circumstam 
ces ; and is accommodated to all times and places^ 
Now, every gratification, whereof human nature 
is capable, may be comprehended under one of 
other of these three classes : the pleasures of out« 
ward sense ; the pleasures of imagination and in<* 
teUect, that is o^ taste and science ; and the plea« 
sures that result from the right exercises of ouc 
moral powers. Let us see then in which of these 
classes we are likely to find our chief good, ot 
greatest felicity. r 

502. First, that the pleasures of sense contrii 
bute not a little to our comfort, and that some of 
them are not momentary, is acknowledged. .But 
they are confessedly, at least in the opinion of all 

I enlightened part of mankind, thie lowest grati- 
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fications of our nature ; for no man ever yet be- 
came respectable by attaching himself to them. 
They often bring disgust and even pain along with 
them ; they please not upon reflection ; and they 
tend to disqualify us for the nobler delights of 
science and virtue. They depend not on oui'selves; 
but on other things and persons ; they are attain- 
able in certain circumstances only ; and we \M6 
all taste for them in adversity. To them therefore 
the character of man's chief good is not applicable. 

503. Secondly, the pleasures of imagination 
and science have great dignity j the pursuit of 
them is honourable, though it may run to excess ; 
and they are consistent both with moral and with 
sensual gratification, and in an eminent degree 
friendly to the former. They are not momentary ; 
they please upon reflection ; and they grow more 
exquisite by being frequent* But they do not 
alleviate the calamities of life : and so far are they 
from being accommodated to all times and placest 
that by all the uninstructed, that is, by the great- 
er part of the human racCj they are absolutely 
unattainable. Consequently, the character of 
man's chief good does not belong to them. 

504. Thirdly, the delights that arise from the 
right exercise of our xhoral powers, and from the 
approbation of conscience, are of all gratifications 
the most dignified : the more a man attaches him- 
self to them, the more respectable he becomes, 
and it is not possible for him to carry such attach- 

VOL. I. Z 
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ment to excess ; with disgust, or with pain, they 
are never attended : they give a relish for other 
pleasures, by preserving the mind cheerful, and 
the body in health : they are not inconsistent with 
any innocent gratification, that is, they are con- 
sistent with all pleasures except those which bring 
pain and misery : they please intensely on reflec- 
tion ; are a perpetual source of comfort in adver- 
sity ; become more exquisite the more we are ac« 
customed to them ; are within the reach of every 
man, high and low, learned and ignorant; are 
suited to all times and places : and, so long as. we 
retain our rationality, it is not in the power of 
malice or of fortune to deprive us of them. To 
virtue, therefore, which is the right exercise of 
our moral powers, the character of man's chief 
good does belong; which will appear still more 
evident when we consider, that the hope of future 
felicity is the chief consolation of the present life, 
and that the virtuous alone can reasonably enter- 
tain that hope. As, on the other hand, vice, ia 
the most prosperous condition, is subject to the 
pangs of a guilty conscience, and to the dreadful 
anticipation of future punishment ; which are suffi- 
cient to destroy all earthly happiness. 

505. I am far from adopting, in its literal sense, 
that maxim of the poet, * Virtue alone is happi- 
* ness below.' For though I say, with the Peripa^ 
tetics, that virtue is the chief good, I do not sayy 
with the Stoics, that it is the only good. That a 
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virtuous mat! in health and prosperity may be hap« 
pier than a man of equal virtue beset with adver- 
sity and disease^ I see no reason to doubt ; and if 
so, health and prosperity are good, and disease 
and adversity evil.— Besides, if destitute of the 
hope of immortality, the mind of a good man 
(especially if he were a man of sensibility and pe- 
netration) would not be happy in this world, but 
would, on the contrary, be a prey to perplexity 
and anguish. Such a man would be perpetually 
shocked with the confusion which would then ap- 
j^ear in the universe, and of which he could fore- 
see no end. The world to him would seem to be 
governed by a being, whose power was indeed 
great, but whose justice and goodness were not 
CN^ually conspicuous. It is the belief of a future 
state of retribution that satisfies the rational mind 
of the infinite reStitude of the Divine government ; 
and it is this persuasion only, that can make the 
virtuous happy in the present life. And as we 
could not, without revelation, entertain a well* 
grounded hope of future reward, it is only the vir- 
t4ie of the true Christian that can obtain the happi- 
ness we now speak of. 

506. Virtue being the chief good of individuals, 
it is hardly necessary to add, that it njust be the 
chief good of society. For of individuals society 
is made up, and that is the happiest society in 
which there is most private happiness. We can- 
not conceive a community, or a nation, to be pros- 
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peroiis» if the ^people who compose it are miser- 
Me. Kingdoms in every age have been flourish* 
ii^ and happy no longer than they maintained 
their virtue. 

507* And now it appears, that virtue is found- 
ed in our constitution, and agreeable to our 'whok 
natwrtj of which indeed it is the perfection ; that 
it must therefore be conformable to the will of him 
who is the author of our nature ; and that it is the 
only meai» of making mankind truly happy. Yicet 
consequently, is contrary to our whole nature^ and 
tends to debase and destroy ; it is contrary to the 
win of God, and contrary to our own interest. 
I conclude the diapter with the following descrip* 
tkm^ e\*eiy part of which will be found to have 
been enforced and illustrated by the foregoing rea^ 
sonings. ^ Moral virtue is a disposition of the 

* mind, \*oluntary and active, agteeable in itself, 
^ and praisovorthy, incumbent on all men, and 

* tending to improve our whole nature, and pro« 
^ mote our happiness both here and hereafter.' So 
much for the general nature of virtue. I shall 
pr<;K;ced to the practical part of Ethics, when I 
have made a few miscellaneous observations. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. MISCELLANEOUS 

OBSERVATIONS. 

508. The word Virtue^ like many other ab- 
stract terms, has great latitude of signification* 
Qflen it denotes power or agency ; as when . we 
apeak of the virtues of a plant or mineral. Some- 
times it means that which makes a thing good or 
agreeiable: thus perspicuity, simplicity, correct- 
ness, and harmony, have been called the virtues 
of a good style. The Romans by the word virtta 
frequently signified valour and public spirit, be- 
cause they held these qualities in peculiar esteem. 
The same term is used to signify any quality, or 
perfection of qualities, which fits a thing for an- 
swering its end ; and, in this sense, has been ap- 
plied not only to the moral, but also to the intel- 
lectual, and even to the corporeal part of our con- 
stitution. Hence huii\an virtues have been distin- 
guished into Corporeal^ as health, strength, swift- 
ness, &c. Intellectual, as genius, learning, wit, 
humour, eloquence, &g. ; and Morale as tempe- 
ance, justice, benevolence, piety, &c. 

509. Every rational being must see, that these 
last are quite different from corporeal aqd int^Uec- 
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tual abilities, and that the preceding reasonings 
and description are applicable to moral virtue alone. 
This is valuable for its own sake, and always tends 
to ha[^iiess ; and every man may be, and ought 
tobe, possessed of it But intellectual and cor- 
piwnl accoDfdishments, though they give plea- 
:Kftanr« and wnx even raise admiration, are not valu- 
;sfiM; Ml their own account; nor valuable at all, 
wici» dKir promote moral goodness. They are 
ttt dMKts of choice, and therefore cannot be 
» W MKa m hcii t OD mankind. They may be 
91 doii^ evil ; in which case they make 
ji nn: aNKe wMoti thui he would have been widi- 
^mi: Aeoiw Far what dioold we think of hioi, 
wm^ w«mu£ trnflof his leuning or eloquence in 
tMi * i«i«fn ^ Ae piif J p l ff of others, or his bodily 
>cn;n«iL s Jteuiwi i ^ thor lives. 

.^sk J: iaw, wto^i^t to do every thing in 

Mr w«nr inr die MnprorcflMOt of our nature in 

sd ti^ ittT^ Biil this is moral virtue, or is not 

lania: inmf. »wnliiS to the intention with 

>^.'nc-r c 25^ «we. It i^ Mdeavour to improve 

^,^HTf^ wc»» w^ owader it as our duty, and 

rroc •^ inw Mir il M «iff power to be useful, we 

4irt xTcruM^ ; if w^ A> the same thing, in order 

r,- ^afcb^ wirsrfve lor doing harm to others, we 

io: t^ktx^v. Besides to have naturally a weak 

.>ii»«:n a had anemorr, a narrow capacity, or 

kUr coostitutioo, makes one the object not of 

ie» bm of pity ; tor these things are not in our 
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power, and every man would be without them if 
he could : but to want honesty, benevolence, jus- 
tice, or piety, is always criminal^ and deserves 
blame and punishments 

511. Aristotle and the Peripatetics, following 
perhaps the notions of Pythagoras, who wished to 
reduce every thing to number and proportion, gave 
It as a general character of virtue, that it consists 
in mediocrity, /uttrorfif, or a middle between two ex- 
tremes ; one of which is criminal from excess, and 
the other from deficiency. This doctrine may be 
of use in the conduct of life, and will be found to 
hold true in many respects* It seems to be war- 
ranted by common opinion : ^ the- middle way is 
best,' 13 a proverb with us, as medio tutissimus 
ibis was with the Romans. But it does not hold 
universally, as Aristotle himself acknowledges* 
Xiove to God, and good will to man, cannot be- 
come vicious through excess ; because they never 
ckn be excessive. The same author held, as was 
formerly observed, (§ 263) that virtue consists, 
not in transient acts, but in settled habits or dispo- 
sitions; whence the word e^c, or habit, occurs 
in many of his definitions of the virtues. Some 
idea of his method of arranging this subject may 
be formed from the following brief remarks. 

512. He considered all virtue as resolvable into 
the four cardinal virtues, of Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance, and Fortitude. Prudence is a habit 
of mediocrity, enabling us to act reasonably^ in re- 
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gard to those things that are good or evil ; and it 
includes these three particulars. First, a habit of 
acting at all times icith consideration; the vicious 
defect is rashness; the blameable excess is that 
mean-spirited caution , which keeps a man inactive 
and irresolute. Secondly, prudence includes a 
habit of Judging rightly of the triie nature of those 
good or evil things that may prompt us to action : 
the defect is folly : for the excess we have no pame. 
But folly, when Unavoidable, as it sometimes may 
be even in the wisest men, cannot be accounted 
blameable, though we must allow it to be an im- 
perfection. Nor can a habit of right judgment be 
carried to excess. Nay, right judgment, so far as 
it depends not on ourselves, but is the gift of na- 
ture, cannot be called amoral virtue. And Ari- 
stotle himself names it among the inteliectual vir- 
tues, 

513. Prudence includes, thirdly, a habit of dis- 
covering the proper means for ^tt^ining good ends. 
Cunning is said to be the excess, and imprudence 
the defect. But imprudence, if owing to a weak 
judgment, is no vice at all ; for we cannot help it : 
cunning, as it seeks to gain its ends by secret and 
unfair means, i^i rather an abuse, than an excess 
of prudence ; and a habit of discovering the best 
means for accomplishing good purposes, can never 
be carried to excess. Here observe, that, though 
the Peripatetics and Stoics treated, in their sys- 

m 6f duty, of intellectuid as wellies moral v^r- 
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tues ; because they considered both as necessary 
to form a perfect character, and thought it their 
duty to improve their whole nature, so as to make 
themselves useful and agreeable ; yet they never 
thought of confounding, as a late writer endea- 
voured to do, moral virtues with intellectual. The 
distinction 13 expressed in the clearest terms, by 
Aristotle in the beginning of his Ethics, and by 
Cicero in his fifth book de Jinibus bonorum et ma* 
/orum» 

514. Justice is said to consist in the niiddle be« 
tween doing and suflbring injury; as 'in the Case 
of a man selling a piece of goods for as much as it 
is worth, and no more; for, were he to take less^ 
he would injure himself, ^ and were he to take 
more, he would injure the buyer. But to sufier 
injury by another's injustice is no fault, but a mis* 
fortune ; and therefore, except in some particular 
cases, justice is not the medium between two cr|^ 
minal extremes. Justice is twofold, namely, ge^ 
neral or strict justice, which consists in observing 
the laws^ and the aim of which is public good } 
and particular justiqe or equity, which aims at the 
good of individuals, and is then observed, when 
one obtains no more good, and suffers no mor6 
evil, than is agreeable to humanity and common 
sense. Justice is also divided into distributive and 
commutative : the former respects reward and 
punishment ; the latter regulates the ordinary df s4^ 
ings of men with ooe another 
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Joaxirr BBfiks waauj Tirtaes. It implies 

lespect to the use of 
; cbr ddbct is mice» die excess prodigali- 
ty C^ imriu icmili, or adherence to truth ; 

dissbnolationy when 
what is trae ; the other simulatioti» 

But these two 
in the same de- 
^sne^ tt IcKt in murr aoes. To cwoeal what we 
fciuw ai be nxm masf sonvtiBes be innocent, and 

^CBKof our be- 
to do ao. Nor is 
a sick per- 
maj with- 
tfhink. Justice 
and to the 
nn&ithfulness : 
anj ; for one 
iplies also such 
> ?$ijHi^ tr 3ie 3$!0» or oar £diow creatures as 
,,A!>4;fii<^ .^yr ^tfMop Ohoo wnM^. The defect is 
j|l^« tK ;^3£:e:9S QMdi not a name, because it 





it^ a habit erf mediocrity relating to 
cxiiUMenee. Its object is evil. It consists 
91IC tasensible to evil, but superior to it. 
are evib which we ought to fear and 



jj^ H«»>% ; namdy, the evil of vice, and such 
as it is in our power to prevent. Ari- 
te i%htlj determines, that evils which 
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depend on ourselves are not the objects of this vir- 
tue. Fortitude requires, that we should not be 
afraid without reason : the excess is fool-hardiness ; 
the defect is called panic ; unreasonable and un- 
accountable fear being by some of the ancients as* 
cribed to the influence of the god Pan. Fortitude* 
when its object is real danger, may be called in- 
trepidity : the excess is also termed fool-hardiness* 
the defect is cowardice. When its object is pain* 
fortitude is called patience ; the extremes are said 
to be impatience on the one hand, and insensibility 
on the other. But insensibility to pain is no vice 
at all ; and therefore patience* though a virtue* is 
not the middle between two e^^tremes. Fortitude 
in regard to labour is activity ; the excess restless- 
ness* the defect laziness. Fortitude* when injury 
is its obgect, is forbearance ; the one extreme is 
implacability, an odious and inhuman vice; the 
other may be called stupidity, which* though an 
imperfection, is not criminal, because it depends 
on constitution, and not. on free-will. See more 
on this subject § 339, &c. 

517. Temperance is a ^abit of mediocrity re- 
specting those appetites which man has in common 
with the brutes; as eating, drinking, deep, &c. 
and consists in having moderate desires, and being 
satisfied with moderate gratifications. The defect 
is intemperance; which .those men are guilty of* 
who are either immoderate in the use of sensual 
pleasure, or uneasy in the waut of it. Excessive 
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temperance cannot be reckoned a fault, unless 
^hen it goes so lar as to injure healtb» and when 
a man means to injure bis health by it : a circum« 
stance, which may have happened, but is not Ukei* 
ly to be frequent. 

518. The Stoics divided moral philosophy in^ 
to two parts, the specula^tive and the practical, la 
the former they inquired into the general nature of 
good and evil : in the latter, they explained the 
several duties incuoibent on mankind in the various 
conditions of life. The former is illustrated by 
Cicero in his five books de ^fimbus banQrum et 
walorum^ concerning the boundaries of good and 
evil ; the latter in his three books of moral duties^ 
de qfficiis. In this last treatise he examines the five 
following questions; the first and second in the 
first book, the third and fourth in the second 
book, and the fifth in the third book : First, what 
is virtue, honestum f Secondly^ of two given vir# 
tues which is the greater, or more important? 
Thirdly, what is utility ? Fourthly, of two given 
utilities which is the greater ? Fifthly, can virtue 
and utility ever be incj^nsistent ? in other words, 
can it ever be aittah's interest to violate>or neglect 
his duty ? This last question, though he does not 
discuss it with so much precision as could be wisb' 
ed, he very properly determines in the negative. 

519. Virtue, honestum, belongs, not to things 
inanimate, or to brutes, but to man. * It must 
therefore be founded in those parts of the huniaii 
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constitution which are peculiar to man, and dis- 
tinguish him from inferior beings. Accor^ngly^ 
Cicero, having fitfished his introduction, begins 
bis inquiry into the nature of virtue, by drawing m 
comparison between man and irrational animals. 
He* observes, that all animals have some qualities 
in common, as a desire of self preservation, of 
avoiding pain, of gratifying hunger and thirst, and 
other Natural appetites, and a certain degree of at- 
tachment to their young« But man, he says, di£* 
fers from other animals in these four respects. 

520. First, man is rational, desirous and cap- 
aUe of knowledge, and a lover of truth ; whence 
lerises, according to our author, the virtue of pru- 
dence. Secondly, man is a social and politicsd 
being ; who wishes, not only to live in society, and 
convey his thoughts to others by means of speech,* 
but also, that the society in which he lives should 
be moulded into a certain form; and governed by 
political institutions or laws. Hence arises social 
virtue, which is the second of the great virtues, 
and which the author subdivides into justice and 
beneficence. Thirdly, man loves liberty, and na- 
turally aspires after excellence' and pre-eminence ; 
yet is conscious of legal authonfy, and willing to 
submit to it: on this peculiarity in man's nature 
Cicero founds the third great virtue of magnani- 
mity or fortitude. Lastly, man has a* sense, wliich 
brutes have not, of elegance, order, and proprie- 
ty, not only in things external and visible, but 
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also in the thoughts and emotions of the mind. 
And hence, we are told, arises temperance or 
modesty, the fourth of the great virtues. Into 
these four, prudence, social virtue, fortitude, and 
temperance, the whole of human virtue may be 
resolved ; according to the doctrine o£ the Stoics, 
as explained by Cicero in his books de qfficHs, 

521. It may be proper, before we proceed to 
Practical Ethics, to offer a few brief observations 
on some points relating to the moral faculty, which 
have been made matter of controversy among phi« 
losophers.-— Some have maititained, that nioral ap- 
probation is an agreeable feeling, and nothing 
more ; and that moral disapprobation is merely a 
disagreeable feeling. The truth is, that moral ap 
probation is both an agreeable feeling, and also a 
determination of judgment or reason ; the former 
following the latter, as an effect follows the cause. 
For the conduct of others, or of ourselves, would 
not give us an agreeable^^/m^, if we did not first 
judge it to 'be right ; nor any painful feeling, if we 
did not first judge it to be wrong. Feelings and 
determinations of judgment frequently accompany 
each other: and sometimes,* as in the case just 
now mentioned, the judgment precedes" the feel- 
ing, and gives rise to it ; and sometimes the feeU 
ing precedes and gives rise to the judgment ; as in 
the case of our judging, that external things, be- 
cause they affect our senses in a certain way, (that 
is, raise in us certain feelings), do really exist, and 
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are what they appear to be. In popular language 
feelings and judgments are too often confounded ; 
but they are not the same. Feelings distinguish 
what is animated from wbat is inanimate ; judg- 
ments, what is rational from what is irrational. 
In other words, all animals feel, rational beings 
alone can judge; Previously to their acquiringtlie 
use of reason, human creatures are not considered, 
by either the moralist or the lawgiver, as moral 
beings : which would hardly be the case, if moral 
approbation and disapprobation were understood 
to be feelings merely, and not also exertions of 
rationality. , 

522. Sensations and sentiments should also be 
distinguished, though they top have been confound- 
ed by some modern writers. Opinion, notion, judg« 
ment, is the true English meaning of sentiment, 
which of course implies the use of reason. Of 
moral sentiment, therefore, we may speak with 
strict propriety ; but moral sensation is not proper 
English : and yet, if the suggestions of the moral 
£iculty were understood to be mere feelings, it 
would seem captious to object to it. In French 
the word sentiment has greater latitude of signiiSca- 
tion than in English ; and this may have led some 
of our writers into a licentious use of that term. 
It may be added, that the same word has been^ 
and often is, used in another peculiar sense, to de- 
note an opinion or thought which greatly affects or 
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interests us. This, too, is am innovation in our 
language, and seems to have given rise to various 
modes of expression, which, though we frequent- 
ly see and hear them, it is not easy to explain. 
We have heard, not only of men and women of 
sentiment, (where perhaps the word may mean taste 
or delicacy J J and of sentimental men and women, 
(which I know not whether I understand) ; but also 
of ,enamenml uUes, .„d what i, yet n,ore ex.«. 
ordinary, of sentimental journeys ; which 1 think 
should be advertised in the sani<e paragraph with 
philosophical razors. 

523. Conscience, like every other humafi fa- 
culty, and suitably to the whole analogy of animal 
and even of vegetable nature, arrives at maturity 
by degrees, and may be either improved by cuiti* 
vation, or perverted by liiismanagetoent. In our 
early years, it- is improved by moral precept and 
good example ; and, as we advance in life, by 
habits of consideration, and a strict adherence to 
truth and our duty. By different treatment y by 
want of insti'uctioii, bad example, inconsiderate 
behaviour, neglect of duty, and disregard to truth, 
it may be perverted, and almost destroyed. From 
this, however, we are not warranted to infer, as 
some have done, that it is not a natural faculty, 
but an artificial way of thinking, superinduced by 
education ; nor suppose, that opposite habits, and 
opposite modes of teaching, would have made us 
disapprove virtue and approve vice, with the same 
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energy of thought, wherewith ^e wnr disapprove 
tice, and sipprote mlue. 

524^ For, let it be o^Kexved, that eTen our 
outward senses may be itiade better or. worse, by 
good or bad thanagemehL Excessive light, or 
too long conUniianes rni darkness^ may h'mrt out 
eyes irrecoiriirably i ^bA, fromr a oompanioD who, 
squill tsi, it isf neitber id^cuk nor. tincdminon to 
learn a bafadi (tf sqiuDtmg : fever nay destroy taste 
Md smell t even toUob^ or siny other faculty^ may 
be depraved by those diipfders^ which we qaftl 
niervous / and whicfa^ by iiijudidous conduct, in 
regard to food, atitdy^i or tliercise, atoy inan may 
bring tipon him^eif* Tboae powers alw» which I 
took the liberty to call (perhapis not v^y pro^ 
petlyy seemdari^ senses (see § 16^), may^ in like 
manner, be ehh^r debased i-'^ nmisical ear, fot 
l^xample, by/coihtitiualiy bearing barfaarotts music ; 
mid a taste ior eiegsnce and subliinity^ by long ac^ 
^aintance with vuIjgar.manjEiers^ vul^ language,* 
ai»d bad €&tnp9xty% or ia/nprowd ^-^the^ focmiry by 
bearing and studying good music ; and the latter^ 
bjr readmg sueb books, and keeping such com- 
panyi as may make good manners,, good languiage^ 
and etegaait writing ^noiliaf tp us. Yet it cannol 
be denied, that the external seBsea are wigtQal fa« 
euHies of oeir natnirei : it caiinot be denied, that 
there is in man, if in any degree enlightened, a 
capacity of distinguishing between beauty and de- 
ibrmity, meanness ^nd dignity^ gFOSsuess^ndder 
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licacy, dissonance, and harmony : nor can it be 
denied, that these distinctions have as real a 
foundation in nature, as any other that can be 
mentioned. 

525. Even reason itself (which, if we have ami 
original faculties, is surely one of them), is sub- 
ject to the same law of habit, as the means of im* 
provement or of debasement. How different is thii 
faculty in its cultivated state, as it appeared in 
Newton, Clarke, Butler, (for example)^ or as it 
appears in any man of learning and good sense, 
from the unimproved understanding of a peasant^ 
who can hardly follow the shortest train of reason- 
ing J or from the still ruder intellect of a savage^ 
who has never been accustomed to argumentatm 
at all ! What care is taken, by judicious parents 
and teachers, to improve both the moral and the 
intellectual powers of children I Yet it will not 
be said, that reason is merely an artificial thing, t 
way of thinking superinduced by education ; at 
that human beings could, by the most artful ma- 
nagement, be taught to mistake the plainest truth 
for falsehood, or the most glaring &lsehood for 
truth. Ignorant people believe many things which 
are not true ; and may, no doubt, l^ those who 
can infuse prejudice, or work upon the passions^ 
be prevailed on to acquiesce in very gross absurdi- 
ties : reason, in shorj^, as well as sense and con* 
science, may be artificially, or may be accidentallyf 
perverted to a certain degree } and» in some mindsi 
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even to a great degree. But a totat f)erver8ioir of' 
these faculties, needs not be apprehended. The- 
most ignorant man will never, if' he is not an. 
idiot, be' induced to, reject the evidence of sense,' 
to disbelieve the existience of the material world, r 
to think all human actions (equally right or equally: 
wrong^^; or^ in general^ to doubt the truth of what: 
is Self-evident, or of what, by a few words of ar-- 
gument suited io his'capacity, has been in his hear- 
ing demonstrated to be true; ^ 
526- To prove that moral sentiments are merely - 
the effect of educatidn^ son^ authors have; taken 
pains to collect^ from the history of both civilized » 
and savage men, a detail of singular customs and : 
institutions, which are accounted lai^tul in some . 
^untries^ and criminal in others. Something of i 
tills kind was attempted' by Locke^ in the firsts 
book of his Essay on Human Understanding* His 
Examples, however, though they were all unex-« 
oeptionable^ could prove nothing more, than that 
conscience is liable to be, in some degree^ influ-^^ 
anced by habit j which nobody denies : but would * 
be far^^from proving, that it is wholly subject to 
that influence. But of those examples it might 
easily be shevm, that some are sa bare of circum-: 
stances, that they prove nothing ; that some are 
quoted from writers of < doubtful authority; and 
diat somC) when fairly stated, will be found tO' 
prove just the contrary of what they are brought 
to prove. Till the motives wheoice men act^be 
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idMCber tfacHT be JTMtttod hif a pood or b lad 
Ofdfe c aod tp ^detect ibe jwri i eg of ^flmae 
jQWD^ «f «%o0e cMtMK and UBj,infer Ikffe 

caMi^ be diScrit, ia flov'^ laipaBBftfe:; 
require # ^t^ree of Mga ci tjr vindi few XuiijJ i— 
poMMi^ ^r aiie wlJcalxMif to arttno. 

4^. Beiideiy it if a trar as vel as job aUA- 
fervatMW^ tliat loort fjavdferB we iond nf 4e 
manrcUonf; for of tfceai hariag diat Gmtei; 
Iw iaMaity ^ aod philotophicai acttlaies, -wkaAw 
eoMMOtty diflifiguiihcd thatomamciitaf ioBcaaK 
try tfid pr o fa wi ati, tlie mcaupanhle Jbass Oidk 
And I ISrar it m oo le«i true, tliat, in an age laal- 
ifieU4 to paradox at the present, too manj of ike 
r4fader$ of travels tnaj be wett eoougb 
see the Keeotiotis theories of modem 
countenanced by reports from the extreadiiBi sf 
Asiii# We should, therefore, as kmg at 
tbit mode o^ thinking remains in ^shion, be 
iU)n% of admitting with implicit faith the first 
cmmls, that may be circulated among va, of tht 
immoratilies said to prevail in remote nafeioak 
Som# particulars of this sort, wkicb appeased ina 
lata colhsctioii of late voyages, have already, if ^ 
am not misinformed, been declared on good au* 
thority to be unwarrantably exaggera4:ed : bat^ 
even supposing the worst accounts ta be tniie, wci 
sboll not find 4hat they prove virtue aa iadejter* 
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minate thing; bt th^ mbml ^ctilfy ^ bios^ eitbet 
artificially or accidentally, inkpreued Upon the 
xnind by education and hltbit. 

5S28. We iniy \irith good reaaon 8tlpf)Osi9» that 
in savage life moral noti(]fni3 must be ffew^ the 
sphere of human action and hunf^tl intdledt beittg 
there extremely limited. In childh6od we see th^ 
J^me thing happen aih6ng pursblves, even where 
the mitid hais bden^ in some degree^ ekpaoded by 
education. But if savageli haVd any monal notioiis 
^t all, thiey are itot destitute of a moral &culty& 
Add if there be friendship among them, 6r natural 
affection^ br compassion towards one another, there 
muit alto be mutual x;onfid6<)ce, gratitude^ good^ 
fvill, &nd some regard to equity ; virtues which 
caoiiot ht where moral principle is liot* Nor catl 
any thiiig favourable to the opposite side of the 
Question be Inferred from their untbwardly tre&t<> 
mefit of strangers, even of such as visit them with 
benevoletit purposes ; for it is very natural for 
them to mistake strangers for enemies ; and it is 
melancholy to consider how often they intve fbund 
thenb so^ And if they be^ as probably they all 
are, enslaved more or less to superstition^ the ini^^ 
moralities and other absurdities thenc^ resulting! 
need not jraise wonder { for superstition ever Was^ 
and ever will be, productive bf absurd and im- 
moral behaviour. 

^29. Agttibst the doctrihe here maintained, of 
conscience beings aswellaii reason, a natural fa<> 
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culty ' implanted in man by his Creator,' it is no 
argumeift, tbat» where, ^he objects of duly are um 
known, or where mistakes are entertained :con- 
tefning their nature, man must be liable to misap- 
prehend: his duty' with respect to those objects. 
The objects of duty are, the Deity, or fellow- 
creatures, and ourselves. Give a rational being 
right notions of these, and his moral faculty will 
not permit him to be ignorant of the duty be owes 
them. Convince him, for example, that God is 
infinitely wise, powerful, good^ and holy, the 
source of happiness, and the standard of peifec- 
tion ; and he cannot fail to hfow (whether his 
practice be conformable or not) that it is his duty 
to love, fear, and obey^ so great and glorious i^ 
being. Teach him, on the contrary, that there 
are many gods, some capricious and foolish, others 
a little more intelligent, some'as weak and widced 
as men, not one of them free from imperfection, 
and not a few infamously profligate, and yoa will 
make him have the same absurd notions which the 
heathen vulgar formerly had, of the duties that 
men owe to those gods. • Is this occasioned by a 
depravity of conscience, or by a total want of that 
faculty ? Is it not owing to an .understanding per« 
verted by misrepresentation and ignorance ? ' 

530. Consider the following case, which, if not 
exactly, is nearly parallel. With tlie bodily eyes 
we cannot perceive what is situated bey4>nd our 
sphere of vision; and through an impure, orui|« 
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equal medium, we must see things discoloured, or 
distorted. This does not prove, either* that we 
have no eyes, or that they are fallacious : nor does 
this prove, that It is education, or habit, which 
teaches men to see rightly, or to see wrong. For, 
without making any change on the visual organ, 
without subduing any evil habit or prejudice of 
education, and merely by purifying the medium, 
and bringing the objects within our sphere of vi« 
sion,. we see them Oft once in their natural colours 
and proportions. Similar mistakes, with respect 
to social virtue and the duties of self government, 
may be either infused into the mind, by false in* 
formation cdnoerning the nature and end of man, 
or removed and rectified, by counteracting false 
information, and enforcing true. Now, . of the 
divine nature, of the end for which men are sent 
into this world, of their relation to God and their 
fellow-men, and of the dispensations of providence 
with respect to their present and future state, the 
heathen world were very imperfectly informed ; 
much more imperfectly, indeed, than many of them 
might have been, if ihey had rightly improved the 
rational and moral faculties that had been given 
them. Need we wonder then at the imperfection 
of the best systems of pagan morality ? Need we 
wonder that pagan nations, according as they make 
a better or a worse use of their mental powers, 
are some of them iftiore, and others less, enlight^* 
ened with the knowledge of inoral truth ? 
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tablished, we may warrantably conblude that moral 
distinctions are there acknowledged. I do not say, 
that any particular moral principle is innate, or 
that an infimt brings it into the world with him : 
this would be as absurd as to say, that an infant 
brings the multiplication table into 4^e world with 
him.' But I say; that the moral faculty which dic- 
tates moral principles, and the intellectual faculty 
which ascertains proportions of quantity and num- 
ber, are original parts of man's nature ; which, 
though they appear not at his birth, nor for some 
time afler, even as the ear of com is not seen till 
long after the blade has sprung up, fail not, how- 
ever, provided outward circumstances be favcmr<i 
able, to disclose themselves in due season. * 
* 5Sd. Much^ias been said, by writers on casu- 
istry, concerning the merit and demerit of thosQ 
actions which proceed from an erroneous con- 
science i that is, which are authi^ised by a con-^ 
science so perverted by education or habit, as in a 
particular case to approve what is wrong, or dis^ 

* This, %nd the ten preceding paragraphs, contain the ge^ 
neral principles of a treatise on the Universality oi moral sen- 
timent, written in 1767* Some of the reasons which then 
hindered' me from prosecuting the subject to its Mi extent, I 
# haifis given elsewhere. Others, that have prevented tbe profie-> 
cution of it since, ndght be mentioned. But the dgliffji. oS these 
it would be painful to write, and not pleasant to reaii ; th^^- 
fore I suppress them. S^^ ^' {<ssay on truth, page 137, 
quarto edition : and see the prtftce to Dissertations moral and 
critical, prmted in London 1*18% 
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approve what is right On this subji^ct volutneg 
might be written^ and a tJiousand difficulties sup* 
posed, which probably will never take place ia 
£ict : but the whole matter, as far as it may be 
expressed in general terms, an(K)unts to little more 
than this. It is man's duty, not to debase bis rea* 
son by prejudice, nor his moral faculty by criminal 
practice; but to do every thing in his powec to 
improve his nature, and particularly to obtain, ia 
all matters that affect the conscience^ the fullest 
information. If the person who has done this 
shall mistake his duty after all, the error is una^ 
voidable, and he is not to blame. ' l^ut if he has 
not taken diie pains to obtain informs^tion, or to 
improve his moral nature, he has no right, at l^ast 
in ordinary cases, to urge the plea of an erroneous 
conscience. In fact, men seldom do so ; whicb is 
a proof that, when we- do- evil, oqr conscience 
iseMom fails to inform us, that it is evil which- wq 
are doing. 

534. It has been the opinion of some respectable 
writers, that no action or affection is morally good« 
unless it have a benevolent tendency. And it is 
true, that every virtue tends to public as well as 
private good; and that whatever is done with a 
view to promote happiness, without doing injurj^ 
is well done, and a proof of goodness in the agent. 
It is also true,- that every act of virtue, even the 
most secret that we can perform, tends eventually 
to the good of others; either by difiUsing .happl^ 
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DI58B iffltn^diately, or by improying oilr hatnre^ and 
cotiseqaentiy aiakiog u6 more useful and ihorc 
agrei^Ie metnbers of the cotnmunity* But there 
are in the world many men, whose tnindci, from 
natural weakness, or other unfavourable eircum* 
stances, have always remained in an uncultivated 
Mate ; and who, therefore, must be veiy infcom* 
pfetent judges of public good, as well as of the 
tendency of their actions to promote iti Yet^ if 
siich meil ^re industriouis and sober, hiMieat in 
their dedlihgs, and regardful of their duty, it 
^ould be very hard to refuse ithem the th^LtUit&t 
4>f virtuous men. 

5^^ Every moralist allows, that there are du^ 
tie$ which a man owes to lumself ; in thfe deepest 
solitude we are not exempted from religioiis and 
mdral obligation* For if a man were in the con^ 
dition in which, according to the fable^ Robinson 
Crusoe is said to have been, and confined for 
many years in a desert island, without having it in 
his power to do either good or harm to others of 
his species, he would, according to the measure 
of rationality that had been given him, be as really 
a moral being, and accountable to God and his 
conscience for his behaviour, as if he were in the 
most crowded society. In such a solitude, it would 
be in his power to be in various ways virtuous or 
vicious. He might impiously repine at the dispen* 
sations of providence^ or he might acquiesce in 
thent with thankfulness and humility. He might 
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lead a life of industry, or abandon himself to idle** : 
ness, aild all other sensualities that were within iia . 
reach. He might envy the prosperity of 'others^; 
and amiise himself with laying plans for their de- 
struction ; or pray foe their ha^qpdness, and wisk: 
fpr opportunities of j^moting it. In a word, h^ 
nevolence is sot the only virtue : but I admit, that 
there can be no virtue without it. 
. 538. Itie Stoics, who were nsucb given to^ 
wrangling, and in many things affected to di^R^r 
froai' popular c^inion, maintained, that ail virtuer 
are equaUy meritorious, and all vices equally blame^ 
abie.^ As one truth, said they, cannot be more 
true tban another, nor one falsehood more &}se 
than another, so neither can. one vice or virtue be 
greater or less: than another vice or virtue; As be^ 
^o is a hundred miles from Rome ia not more 
reaUyi out of Rome tlian he who is one . mile from 
it, so> he who has transgressed the bounds of tiw 
nocence , is> equally a transgressor, whether he has: 
gone a grfat way beyond them, or a little way^ 
Some erimes, however^ they allowed to deserve a 
heavier punishment than others: but that, they 
said, was owing, !not to the ^mparative greatness 
of one crime above another, tot to this conside^a-* 
tion, that one crime might be more complex th^Q 
another. "Eat example: I^ who maimers a slave 
i^as really a murderer as he who commits par^^-. 
cide : but the former is guilty of one injurious act, 
the other isgulhr of many; the oae^lfes killed a 
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man ; the other has killed a mani baft killed his 
parent, has killed his benefactor, has killed his 
teacher.* 

53% Such a tetiet may bd tneffal. to deelaimers $ 
da one may argue long, and plausibly^ in behalf 
of it: but plausible declamation is of no weight, 
when counterbalanced by the general opinion of: 
mankind, as warranted by conscience and reason* - 
What would be thought of a lawgiver who should 
declare every violation of the law a capital crime ; 
or who, because some transgressions are .venial, 
should . grant pardon to • every transgressor ? The . 
best man on earth is every day guilty, of sins of- in- 
firmity ; but who will say, that all the sins of this 
sort, which a good man commits in the course of. 
a long life, are equal in guilt to one single act of; 
treachery or cruelty ! Every vice is^ indeed, 
blameable : and every virtue, which it is in our 
power to perform, we ought to peifbrm : but it. 
may be presumed, that the possible degrees of 
guilt, which one may incur even by single acts of 
transgression, are as many as the possible degrees^. 
of punisliment ; and that the possible degrees of 
virtue are as various as the possible degrees of re- 
ward. Though all men are sinners, yet smne are; 
highly respectable on account of their goodness : 
and there are crimes so atrocious^ perjury for ex* 
Simple, that one single perpetration makes a man 

* Cic. Paradox. Sec Hor. S^ i. 3« 
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infamous. The Scripture expressly decUres, that^ 
in the day of judgment, it will he more tolerable 
for some criminals than for others ; and not ob^ 
scurely insinuates, that the future examina.tion of 
the righteous will be in proportion to their virtue* , 



CHAPTER III. 

OP THE NAtURB AND FOUND ATTON OF PARTICULAR 

VIRTUES. 

£vBRY duty has an object; and the objects of 
duty are, the Deity, our fellow<'Creatures, and our- 
selves. Into three classes, therefore, man's moral 
duties may be divided. 



SECTION I. 
Vf Piety, or the Duties we owe to God. 

538. Thb first part of piety is, to form right 
notions of Grod, as the greatest, wisest, and best 
of beings. All men, who are capable of reflection, 
must be sensible, that this is a matter of infinite 
importance : for if our opinions concerning him 
are erroneous, our sentiments of the duty we owe 
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him will be so too^ aind our whole moral fiatore 
Inust be fieirerted* Every considerate person, 
therefc^e^ will be careful to obtain the fullest in- 
formation possible with respect to the divine ex- 
isfenee and attribntesu To be indifferent about 
this, which is beyond comparison the most im- 
portant part of knowledge, is inexcusable ; and 
the ignorance is crirtiinal which proceeds from such 
indifference. And if ignorance of God was with- 
out excuse in some artcient heathen nations, as the 
Scripture warrants us to believe, it must be highly 
criminf^l in us, who, both from re^on ami froiq 
revelation^ have the bes^ me^ns of knowing what 
God is, and what he requires us to believe con- 
oeming him^ How fsir the depkraUe eonditioil 
of many of the human race, with reject to ialse 
religion, baibaroms life^ and an exchision hitberte 
unsurmountable from all the means of intellectual 
improvement* may extenuate, or whether it may 
not, by virtue of the great atonement, entirely 
cancel the imperfection of thdse to whom, in this 
world, God never was, or without a miracle could ^ 
be known, we need not inquire. It is enough for 
us to know, that for our ignorance we can plead' 
no such apology ; and that the righteous jiidg^ of 
all the earth will never impute to bis- creatui^eS 
misfortune and misery, which they neither d^ bring 
upon themselves, or couW avert when bpougbt ; 
especially that gi-eatest of all misfortunes, invin* 
cible ignorance of God and their duty* • 
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539. The second part of piety is, to cherish 
right affections suitable to those right notions o^ 
the divine nature. These affections are, veneraN 
tion of his infinite and incomprehensible greatness ; 
adoration of his wisdom and power ; love of his 
goodness and mercy ; resignation to his will ; gra- 
titude for his innumerable and inestinnble bene* 
fits ; a disposition to obey cheerfully lill his laws ; 
fear, in the apprehension of his displeasure ; joy, 
in the hope of his approbation ; and a desire ta 
imitate him as far as we are able, and, with welU 
meant, though weak endeavours, to second the 
purposes of his providence, by promoting the vir- 
tue and happiness of our fellow creatures. They 
who believe in the infinite goodness, greatness^ 
wisdom, justice, and power of the Supreme Beings 
will acknowledge, that these* glorious attributes do 
naturally call forth, and ought reasonably to call 
forth, the pious affections above mentioned ; and 
that, not to cultivate those affections, or to en- 
courage evil passions inconsistent with them, must 
be, in the highest degree, criminal and unnatural. 

540. A third part ^f piety is worship ; or the 
outward expression of these pious affections in 
suitable words^ and behaviour. Of this great duty, 
I observe, in the first place, that it is quite natural. 
Good affections, when strong, as all the pious 
affections ought to be, have a tendency to express 
tkemselves externally : where this does not appear^ 
there is reason to apprehend that the affections are 

VOL. I. 2 b 
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weak, or wanting. If a man is grateful to his be- 
nefactor, he will tell him so ; if no ackncywledg- 
ments are made, and Ho outward signs of grati- 
tude manifest themselves, he will be chargeable 
.with ingratitude. When we admire the wisdom, 
and love the goodness, of a fellow creature, wc 
naturally «hew him respect, and wish to comply 
with his will, and recommend ourselves to his &- 
vour ; and we speak of him, and to him, in terms 
of esteem and gratitude : and the greater his wis- 
dom and goodness, the more we are inclined to do 
all this. Now, God's wisdom and goodness are 
infinite and perfect ; and, if we venerate these at- 
tributes as we ought to do, it will be neither na- 
tural nor easy for us so to conceal that veneration, 
as to prevent its discovering itself externally. It 
is true, that the omniscient being knows all our 
thoughts, whether we give them utterance or not: 
. but, if expressing them from time to time in wordi 
is by him required of us as a duty ; if it is bene- 
ficial to ourselves, and if, as an example, it has 
good effects on our fellow men, no argument can 
be necessary to prove the propriety of the prac- 
tice. 

541. Let it therefore be considered, that wor- 
ship, properly conducted, tends greatly to our im- 
provement in every part of virtue. To indulge a 
pious emotion, to keep it in our mind, to meditate 
on its object, and with reverence and- in due seaaM 
» give it vocal expression, cannot fail to strengthea 
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it : whereas, by restraining the outward expres- 
sion, and thinking of the emotion, and its object^ 
seldom and slightly^ we make it weaker, and may 
in time destroy it. Besides, the more we con- 
template the perfections of God, the more we 
must admire, love, and adore them, and the more 
sensible we must be of our own degeneracy, and 
of the need we have of pardon and assistance*- 
And the wishes we express for that assistance and 
pardon, if tliey be frequent and sincere, will in- 
cline us to be attentive to our conduct, and soli- 
citous to avoid what may offend him. These con- 
siderations alone would recommend external wor- 
ship as a most excellent means of improving our 
moral nature. But Christians know further, that 
this duty is expressly commanded ; and that parti- 
cular blessings are promised to the devout per- 
formance of it. In us, therefore, the neglect of , 
it must be inexcusable, and highly criminal. 

542. It being of so great importance, we ought 
not only to practise this duty ourselves, but also 
by precept and example, avoiding however all os- 
tentation, to encourage others to do the same. 
Hence one obligation to the duty of social and 
public worship. But there are many others. One 
arises from the nature and influence of sympathy, 
by which^ as formerly observed (§ 221), all our 
good^ affections may be strengthened. To join 
with others in devotion tends to make us devout, 
and should be done for that i^ason. Besides^ 



irAikli tikr fhce hi ^ocietr^ lendcr k b^kr sk- 
pi^kotf aind even oeeeia^rj^ that d^sc flbogoiifiilc 
iiwidi s nkeoMmalf to eoforce upoD ife nEni& of 
iwefi^ ihUiheyzreM originallj equal, afflftbod 
In tlMf «am4e ttate erf' trial, all liable to the sac 
watiti^ and frailikf , and all equally related^ » m 
aecmintable creaturef ^ to the supreme 
tliif univ«nie« Hence let the mean learn 
tnmt^ and the great humility ; and hence let al 
\mm i'harityt nieckncM, and mutual forbearance. 
^43* liy a»M>efating together men are mac^h hi- 
provcid both in tem()er and understanding. Where 
t\wy live ^qmrate, they are generally sullen aad 
iol^Mhf HH wc*ll an ignorant : when they meet fre- 
quently, they become acquainted with one suih 
othrr*(i charncters and circumstances, and take an 
intrrcNt in them ; acquire more extensive notions, 
tmd learn to correct their opinions, and get the 
bt>tter oi their prejudices : they become, in short, 
uu>re hunmne, more generous, and more intellio 
l^t^nt. Were it not tor that rest which is appointed 
tui (he Ar^t i\wy of the week, and the solemB 
meeUngit which then take place for the porpoaca 
iM' iHK'iil >vorahi^ and religious instruotion^ the 
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labours of the common people, that is of the great* 
est part of mankind, would be insupportable; 
most^ of them would live and die in utter ignor- 
ance, and those who. are remote from neighbours 
would degenerate into barbarians. Bad as the 
world is, there is reason to think it would be a 
thousand times worse, if it were not for this insti- 
tution ; the wisdom and humanity of which can 
never be sufficiently admired ; and which, if it 
were as strictly observed as it is positively com- 
manded, would operate with singular efficacy in 
advancing public prosperity, as well as private 
virtue. 

544. It is our duty to be devout, not at certain 
times only, but at all times ; that is, to be con- 
stantly sensible of our dependence on God, of the 
mercies we every moment receive from him, of 
the gratitude, obedience, and resignation due to 
him, and of our being continually in his presence* 
These sentiments, habitually cherished in our 
minds, would very much promote our virtue and 
happiness ; by keeping us at a distance from 
criminal pursuits, and giving an exquisitQ relish to 
every innocent pleasure. Let it not be supposed, 
that xvords are essential to devotion. Every day, 
indeed,' they may be necessary to assist , devotion, 
and render pinHis sentiments so definite and so 
comprehensive, as to impress upon us with energy 
the several parts of' our duty. But pious emotion 
may rise in the mind, when there is no time foe 
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utterance; or when words, by savouring of 
ostentation or hypocrisy, might be very unsea- 
sonable. 

545. The vices, I should rather say, the crimes 
opposite to piety, and destructive of it, are athe- 
ism, impiety, superstition, and enthusiasm. Ob 
the atrocious nature of the first, I made some re- 
marks already (§ 407). It is either, a disbelief of, 
or an attempt to make others disbelieve, the divine 
existence and attributes : the former may be called 
speculative atheism, the latter is practical atheism : 
both imply hardness of heart, and perversion of 
understanding ; the latter implies also incurable 
vanity, and malignity in the extreme. It has been 
doubted, whether any rational being can be really 
an atheist ; and I should be inclined to think 
speculative atheism impossible, if I had not met 
with some, and heard of more, instances of prac- 
tical atheism : which last, though both are very 
great, is undoubtedly the greater enormity of the 
two, and perhaps the greatest of which man's 
nature is capable. 

546. Impiety consists in neglecting to cultivate 
pious affections ; or in cherishing evil passions of 
an opposite tendency ; or in being guilty of such 
practices, by word or deed, as may lessen our own 
or other men's reverence of the divine attributes, 
providence, or revelation. If we neglect the means 
'^bf (sulfivating pious affection, it is a sign that in us 
'^ty ift weak, or rather wanting } and that we are 
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regafdl^s of our own improvement, and insensible 
to the best interests of mankind. Want of pious 
affection is a proof of great depravity. When in- 
finite goodness cannot awaken our love, nor al- 
mighty power command our reverence ; when un- 
erring wisdom cannot raise our admiration ; when 
the most important favours, continually and gra- 
tuitously bestowed, cannot kindle our gratitude ; 
how perverse, how unnatural must we be ! In 
order to guard against these and the like impieties^ 
we sbaU do well to meditate frequently on the di- 
vine perfections, and on our own demerit, de- 
pendence, and manifold infirmities. Thus, w^ 
may get the better of pride and self-conceit, pas- 
sions most unfriendly to piety,, and form our 
minds to gratitude, humility, and devotion. But^ 
instead of this, if we cherish bad passions of a 
contrary nature, or allow ourselves in impious 
practice ; if, at any time, we think unworthily- of 
our Creator ; if we use his name in common dis- 
course without reverence ; if we invoke him to be 
the witness of what is false or frivolous } if we 
pmctise cursing and swearing, or any other mode 
of speech disrespectful to his adorable majesty ; if 
by serious argument we attempt the subversion of 
religious principles ; or if, by parody or ludicrous 
allusion, we endeavour to make scriptqral phrase- 
ology the occasion of merriment. In any of these 
cases, we too plainly shew, that our minds are 
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fiimiliarised, more or less, to impiety, and jn great 
^nger of utter depravation. 
- ^47* Superstiticm and enthusiasm, as they arise 
from the same , cause, that is, from false opinions 
ocNQcerning Deity, are to be removed by tfie same 
meins, namely, by correcting those false opinions^ 
and establishing true. They differ in this, how« 
$ver» that the former is more apt to infect weak 
and timorous minds, and the latter, auch ^ are 
proud . and presumptuous ; and therefore the cure 
VfUl jiot be complete, unless there be infused into 
the distempered soul, animiation and comfort kL 
the pne case, and humility and modesty in th^ 
oth^r. Superstition assumes different appearances, 
according to the diversity of those false opinions 
Ifirhich men may entertain of invisible beings ; and 
as the varieties of falsehood are innumerable, those 
df siiperstition must be so too* 
. 548. To think that the world is governed by a 
being, or by beings, capable of deriving gratifies;- 
tion.from vengeance, and from making inferior 
matures unhappy, produces one hideous form of 
superstition, wholly enslaved to cruelty and fe»f 
which prompts the poor idolater, in order to pa^ 
cify his demons, to the most at)surd and unnatural 
mortifications, or even to the murder of hum«i 
creatures, under the denomination of sacrificew To 
suppose that God takes pleasure in particular doc« 
tnnes, that contradict the clearest intimations of 
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reason, <f>rodoc6s a superstitious zeal in {)roinoting 
9uch doctrines, with contempt, hatred, or perhapl 
persecution of those who refuse to say that they 
believe them. To imagine, that he admires or 
approves what some vain mortals term magnifi* 
cence, produces another kind of superstition, tha£ 
delights in pageantries, processions, and the like 
mummeries, which raise the wonder of childreoi 
and of men who think like children. To believe, 
that he governs the world, not by his own eternal 
rukft of rectitude, but by caprice and humour, 
which are perpetually changing i and admits other 
beings, and some of the most contemptible that 
oan be conceived, to share with him in that go- 
vernment; makes men superstitious in regard to 
dreams, omens, witches, spectres, enchantments, 
and other ridiculous things, which can never have 
any influence on a mind thoroughly convinced, and 
seriously considering, that he rules all nature, and 
that without bis permidsidn nothing can happen. 
But it were endless to enumerate the varieties of 
superstition. The history of man affords too imanj 
examples. Let it be our care to fortify our minds 
by a steady belief in the one true God ; and by 
cherishing that humble cheerfulness, perfectly con- 
i^stent with pious fear, which arises from being 
resigned to his will, arid satisfied that all his dis* 
pensations are wise and good. 

549. Enthusiasnf, when the word denotes, as it 
often does, elevation of mind, ardour ^f fancy, or 
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keenness of attachment, may be not ouij nmocent, 
but laudable: seldom has any great undertakiiig 
been accomplished without it. The enthusiasni 
bere to be considered, as detrimental to piety, is a 
presumptuous conceit, which some weak, arrogant, 
mnd selfish people have entertained, of their beii^ 
bolier than others, and more the favourites of hea- 
veD»> This turn of mind, which has also been 
called spiritual pride, is productive of many hate- 
ful passions and perversities ; of uncharitaUeiiess, 
contempt of virtue, and a spirit of persecution* 
No man is truly pious but he who is humble, dis- 
trustful of himself, anxious to do good to others, 
and willing to think of them as favouraUy as pos- 
sible. We cannot be too much on our guard 
against vice, and can hardly blame it too severely 
in ourselves ; but our abhorrence of it should 
never make us abhor our fellow creatiures. We 
have no right to consider any of them as renounced 
by heaven. Though their wickedness be great, 
(and we are not always competent judges of its 
magnitude), it is our duty to believe that God, 
while he supports their lives, is willing to be re- 
conciled to them ; as he allows them the oppor- 
tunity of repentance. 

550. Many are the considerations that should 
move us to compassion and charity towards our 
unhappy brethren who fall into vice. How can we 
know, at least in many cases, whether, in the 
moment of transgression, they enjoyed, the fuU 
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use of their rational faculties ? or 4ibw judge of 
the strength of their passions, or the precise na«- 
ture of the temptation ? Perhaps they have not 
had the means of so good education as may havt 
faUen to our lot, or of keeping so virtuous com* 
pany as we have kept. How do we know, in 
short, whether, if we had been all along in their 
circumstances, and they in ours, their conduct 
would not have been as good as ours, or even 
better, and ours as bad as theirs, or even worse I 
As to our own supposed attainments in moral 
goodness-~the moment we are conscious of any 
(legree of pride on account of them, we may be 
assured they are not genuine* The further a man 
advances in real virtue, the more he will feel and 
regret his own imperfection, and the more candid 
and charitable he will become in judging of <^er 
men. 



SECTION 11. 



»- 



Of Social Virtue ; or the Duties which Men 07x^ to one 

another, 

551. Op our passions, and other active prin- 
ciples, some prompt us to do harm to one ^iiother, 
.and others to do good : social virtue consists in 
restraining and regulating the. former, and cherish* 
ing the latter. Of the former, sort is resentment, 
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or sense of injary ; a passion, innocent in itself 
beeanse natural ; and asefiil, because it makes men 
stand in awe of one another ; but apt to become 
criminal by excess, or by being otherwise per- 
verted. Too keen a sense of injury, to be mo£e 
trended than it is reasonable we should be, is one 
abuse of resentment, and frequently arises from 
pride, in which case it is very blameahle : whea 
omng, as it sometimes is, to a peculiar irritability 
of nerves, the effect of bad health, perhaps, or of 
misfortune, it is less faulty ; but ought, however, 
to be guarded against, because it gives pain to 
others, and makes a man unhappy in himseifl A 
worse abuse of resentment is revenge ; m hich, im 
lias been already shewn, would, if generally prac- 
tised, introduce endless confusion, without answer- 
ing, at least, in civilized society, any one good 
pu!pose. Other abuses of resentment are, pas- 
^ionateness and peevishness, which alone have been 
taken notice ot, (see § 364.) Among Bfefibc^ 
Butler's Sermons there is an excellent one upon, re- 
sentment, to which, for further particulars I refer 
the reader. 

552. Opposite to all abuses of resentment are, 
good nature, an amiable \irtue ; and forgivenness, 
a virtue not amiable merely, but sublime, and god* 
like. He who is possessed of these virtues will 
find, that they contribute, in a very high degree, 
to his peace, interest, and honour, even in this 
world : without them, in the next, no happiness is 
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to be expected ; our religion having most em- 
phatically declared, that unless we forgive others 
we cannot be forgiven. Few tempers are less 
respectable, than the unforgiving and litigious; 
who easily take offence, and would prosecute every 
injury to the utmost ; or who are gratified by 
giving others that trouble, for which they think 
the law will not punish them. A modern poet* 
has the following sentiment, and is applauded for 
it by a modern sophister.-* Virtue, for mere 

* good-nature is a fool — ^is sense and spirit with 
^ humanity.' It might have been said, with equal 
propriety and precision, ' Virtue— is Greek and 

* Latin with humanity.' Sense and spirit, Latin 
and Greek, may no doubt serve as auxiliaries to 
virtue, but they may also promote the purposes of 
vice, and are therefore neither moral virtues, 
nor parts of moral virtue. And if good nature 
be folly, what shall we say of ill nature ? Is it 
wisdom ? Or what shall we say of good men (for 
they are all good natured) ? Are they fools ? It 
would be difficult to mention a case, in which » 
man's character, on our being told that he is good* 
natured, would be lowered in our esteem. Thar 
contrary never fails to happen, except, perhaps^ 
among bullies, and other barbarians. 

553. That principle, which restrains malevolent 
passions, by disposing us to render to every one 

* Armstrong. 
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his own, is called justice : a principle of great ex- 
tent, and which may not improperly be said to 
form a part of every virtue ; as in every vice there 
is something of injustice towards God, our fellow 
n)en,' or ourselves. As far as our fellow men are 
concerned, the great rule of justice is, < Whatso- 

• ever ye would that men should do unto you, do 

* you even so to them :* a precept which, in this 
its complete form, we owe to the Gospel ; and 
which, for its clearness and reasonableness, for 
being easily remembered, and, on all occasions, 
easily applied to practice, can never be too much 
admjred. Veracity, adherence, to promises, dis* 
charge of trust, and all the duties comprehended 
in fidelity, or faithfulness, are parts of justice, and 
are to be regulated by this divine rule. 

. 554. Of the second class of social duties, which 
consist in the indulgence of those af&ctions that 
incline us to do good to others, the first is, to 
cherish benevolence, charity, or love, to all man* 
kind without exception. We are all by nature 
brethren, placed in the same, or in similar, cir- 
cumstmces, subject to the same wants and in- 
fcroities, endowed with the same faculties, and 
equally dependent ^n the great author of our be- 
ing ; we cannot be happy but in the society of one 
another } and from one another we daily receive, 
or may. receive, important services. These con- 
siderations recommend the great duty of universal 
'''ence, which is^ not mcfre beneficial to others 
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than to ourselves ; for it makes us bappy in our 
own minds, and amiable in the eyes of all who 
know us ; it even promotes bodily health, and it 
prepares the soul for every virtuous impression : 
while malevolent passions debase the undenstand- 
ing, harden the heart, and make a man disagree- 
able to others, and a torment to hinisel£ A se-' 
cond duty of this class is compassion, or that sym- 
pathy which prompts us to relieve the distresses of 
one another : and a third is gratitude, which makes 
us anxious to requite the favours we may have re- 
ceived. Of these I have formerly spoken. Good 
men are entitled to peculiar love and esteem. He 
who does good to one person, from a benevolent 
principle, lays an obligation on the whole, species ; 
for he shews that he has the interest of mankind 
at heart, and he sets a good example. Our love 
of good men, therefore, partakes of the nature 
of gratitude : to be destitute of it ill a proof of 
such depravity, as even profligates would be 
ashamed of. 

555. Patriotism, or love of our country, has, 
in all ages, under free governments at least, been 
accounted a sublime virtue. It is natural, and ex- 
tensively useful } for, as Cicero well observes, all 
those charities, all those affections of good will, 
which we bear to relations, friends, and benefac- 
tors, are comprehended in it.* It elevates th« 

* DeOffi(W|i.J7. 
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mind, and promotes generosity, fortitude, benevo«> 
lence, and a sense of honour. Even by the ties 
of gratitude we are bound to defend, as far aa ve 
are able^ the government that has protected ua and 
our fathers. The best proof that people in private 
station can give, of love to their country is, to pro^ 
mote peace, and set an example of piety, industry, 
and moderation. A vicious, selfish, or turbulent 
man has nothing of this love, however violent his 
pretensions may be. 

556. It becomes us to have a particular regard 
for those who are connected with us by kindred^ 
by friendship, by neighbourhood, or as members 
of the same society. This is natural ; for we are 
apt to contract attachments to those whom we see 
often, or with whom we have intercourse : and it 
is beneficial ; as it promotes the good of small 
societies, whereof the great community of man^ 
kind is made up. But neither this, nor even the 
love of our country itself should ever interfere 
with the still greater duty of universal benevo- 
lence. A stranger, nay an enemy, is entitled to 
our good oflSces : * If thine enemy be, hungry, 
* feed him ; if thirsty, give him drink. ' It is 
our duty to defend our country, and maintain 
its laws and liberties ; even as it is incumbent on 
each individual to take care of himself, of those 
wiio depend on him, and of those whom he has 
it in his power to protect from injury: but 
««nther individuals, nor nations, have any right to 
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mise tliemselvesi by injuriously pullio^ 6ther9 
down. 

63^k The last o£ tlie^e duties to be mentiotied 
at present (foi" some of them have come ill dur 
Wftj forffierlj^ tod others will hel^eaf^er^) is thcf 
tiattiral affection of parents and dhildren i which 
10 a greater or less degrefe prevails through the 
whole ctf animated nattir^^ with slocne exceptions 
in those irrational tribes^ where it is not neoe^sary 
to die preservation of thd yoUng. I express my- 
self improperly, when I mention this as a dutyi 
and at the siune time speak of irrational animals 
as possessed of it i it is a duty in those only who 
have a sense of duty^ that is^ wfa6 ate endowed 
with a moral faculty. Natural aifectiOti is in brutei 
An instinct merely ( a very amiable one^ it must be 
acknowledged to be^ but nothing more : in ra« 
tional animals tt is both an instinct and a duty ) 
£&nd, wbett exerted in action^ a virtue^ Humaff 
infants are fur more helpless^ and mueh longer so^ 
than any other young animals, smd require much 
more education i for they must be trained up, not 
only for animal life, and taught how to siippdrt 
themselves in the world (all which the brutes 
know by insCiMt), but alio for a right performitnee 
of the many duties ineumib^nt on them as rational 
and imiitortal beings^ In the human species, there* 
fotei natural af&ction Isi and ought to be, pecu« 
liarly strong, and to contioue through the whole' 
of life. In otlier aoimuls^ it lasts whUe the younsg^ 

VOL, K 3 e 
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tance firom bim ; but, for the most part* do ntt 
eatertain towards him those emotions of iodigna-* 
lion, which rise within us on bearing of crud, an* 
grateful, or perfidious behaviour. 

560. Uncommon industry, however, or ex- 
treme idleness, give greater energy to our moral 
sentiments. They who labour incessantly, and 
more than tlieir own wants require, in improving 
usefid arts, are entitled to general admiration and 
gratitude. To such persons statues have been 
erected, and other public honours decreed ; and, 
in the days of idolatry, even divine honours have 
been paid. Such industry comprehends many vir- 
tues ; activity, rational self-love, superiority to 
sensual indulgence* benevolence, patriotism, and a 
deske to make the best use of the talents, and 
other blessings, conferred by providence on man- 
]iind« The reverse of all this must be imputed to 
that man who, deaf to every call of honour and. 
friendship, of social love and natural affection, 
abandons himself to sloth } and can bear to see 
his dependents miserable, his friends in affliction, 
and himself infamous and useless, rather than dis- 
engage himself frond that shameful habit. Such a 
man, though he should not be guilty (^ those 
enormities that draw down the vengeance of hu- 
man law^ roust have in him so much evil, that it 
is impossible not to consider him as a criminal of 
the first magnitude. The compassion, which his' 
wretchedness may extort from us, he does not de- 
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serve : for it will getieralty be foutkl, that per^nii 
of this diameter derive from their idleness^ and 
even frofm their infamy^ every gfatifieatioft they 
wish for ; and that they rather glory in their vite<« 
nesB, than are ashamed of it. 

661. This topie, so interesting to young people, 
I eannot dismiss without further illustratron. 3a 
active a being is the human soul, that, in the opi« 
nion of many philosophers, it can never rest. 
Certain it is, that without employment it cannot 
escape misery ; and that, if it employ not itself hi 
good, it will in evil. To the welfare of both the 
soul and the body activity is essential. Man was 
made for labour ; and they who 60 not take fa it 
from necessity, must either use it fbr recreation, 
in the way ci buntifi^, riding, walking f or mu^ 
pine in indolence, a prey to melancholy and di*-^ 
ease. A d[uggisfr body is always unhealthy ; $r 
lethargic mind is always nnhaippy. In the higher 
ranks cf life, people who are neithtt engaged iHf 
business^ nor anxious to improve their minds' by 
study, are often put to hard shtfts in their atfemptd' 
to kifl the time, and keep away tronbtesocd^ 
thoughts. They have recourse to feastmg, drinks 
ink, gaming j they employ themselves in receiving 
and retailing scand^, and the Ues, which they cstll 
the news of the day ; or in a petpetofal hurry of 
visits, that promote neither friendiship nor rational 
discourse; or in running to shows, amd othtff 
^scenes of disMpation ;. and toe frequently, it is Uk 
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be feared, in pursuits still more criminal, in se- 
ducing their fellow creatures to infamy and ruin. 
I appeal to any man of sense, whether it would 
not have been better, both for their souls and bo- 
dies, in this world as well as in the next, if they 
had laboured all their days to earn a livelihood ? 
^nd whether the condition of the honest ploughman, 
or industrio^s,^lechanic, is not, in every respect, 
more happy, and more honourable j more free 
from danger and disappointment j and less, exposed 
to the tyrapny of unduly passion^ and unsatisfied 
appetite ? 

562. Idleness, at any period of life, is danger- 
qus to virtue, but in youth, is ,];nore to be dreaded 
than at any other season ; and therefore it is pe- 
culiarly incumbent on young persons to guard 
against it. For in youth the active powers are 
awake and restless, and will, prompt to evil, if a 
sphere of operation is not prescribed them within 
the limits of innocence* In youth the passions are 
turbulent, and the love of pleasure strpng ; and as 
experience and knowledge are scanty, and fore- 
sight superficial, men want many of those mo- 
nitors to caution and rectiti^de, which are the usual 
attendants of riper years. In youth the mind 
yields easily to every new impression, and to those 
in particular that promote intemperate emotions. 
In short, in youth men are headstrong, fickle, 
vain, self-sufficient, averse to consideration, intent 
qn the present monient| regardless of tjie future. 
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ud forgetflil of the past ; and therefore more in 
danger from temptation, and from idleness. I 
mean not to write a satire on youth, or to say that 
from the above account there are no exceptions: 
I know there are many. But I need not hesitate 
to affirm, that idleness in youth is never followed 
^y a respectable old age. Habits then contracted 
take deep root ; and habits of inattention it is al- 
most impossible to eradicate. 

563. Another duty which a man owes both to 
himself and to society, is temperance, (see § 517). 
Merely to be temperate requires no great effort ; 
which makes intemperance (considering its conse- 
quences, whereof no person can be ignorant) the 
more inexcusable. Men, habitually intemperate^ 
justly forfeit the esteem of their fellow citizens } 
because they disqualify themselves for every duty, 
and prepare themselves for the violation of every 
law : for, whether they become stupid by gluttony, 
or frantic with drunkenness, they shew themselves 
equally insensible to the dignity of their nature, 
and to the calls of honour and duty. Savage and 
half civilized people are addicted to these vices ; 
•which, as men improve in arts and manners, be- 
come more and more unfashionable. This, how- 
ever, is not equally the case in all civilized coun- 
tries. 

564. The Athenians loved wine and dancing; 
the Romans, in their better days, were temperate 
and sedate. Cicero says^ in his oration for M^9 
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rena, that no sjan danees who is not ehher drunk 
or mad : and it is remarkable^ u% the sapoe author 
in another place obaerTes, that of ati entertainment 
the Greek name (^s^ymposiumj denotes drinking 
together, and the Latin naipe (conrnvhrnj twing 
pDgetheTf In the Sjmpodum of Plato^ ^t winch 
Socrates, and other dfetin^sbed eharaeters, are 
»flid to be present, it is proposed to enter on some 
philosophical inquiry, in order to avoid excess ii| 
drinking t and, before the end of the contpoMkn^ 
Alcibiades comeB in verj noisy, and very dnmk ; 
and Aristophanes shews, by repeated hiccooghs^ 
that he had both drank ani^ eaten too mureh. In 
some Grecfan states, however, the laws were se« 
vere against ebriety^ Pittacus of Lesbos orderedy 
that every crime cominitted \iy a drunk man should 
incur two punishn>ents ; the one due to the crime, 
the other (o the kitoxioation : which, though not 
according to the principles of strict morality, was, 
however, no bad political expe<iient. In France 
and Italy, and among the better sort of people in 
England, drunkenness is hardly known ; and in 
Scotland we begin to ipiprove in this respect, as in 
many others, by the example of our soythem 
neighbours. 

565. As habits of intoxication ♦re not soon or 
easily acquired, being in most constitutions, espe- 
cially in early years, accompanied with ftta of fever 
^nd headacb, youne persons may easily guard 
pgainst them. I have sometimes met with those 
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vrho had midd it a f ule ciavcr to dtitik way thing 
stroDgvr than watar^ who were reacted od that^ 
vmry aocoupt i who enjoyed health and strength^ 
3nd Migaar of mind, and gaiety of heart, in an tiiK 
ooRrmon degree ) and were so hr from consideiv 
jug theinseives as undef any paifvful restraint^ that 
they assured me they had n0 more indinatfoo to 
taste wine, or strong drink, than I could have to 
eat a nauseous medicine. If I could prevail on my 
young friends (for whose sake I scruple not to dU 
gress a little now and then) to imitate the exam|^$» 
I should dp much good to their souts and bodiei^ 
their fbrtupe^ and intellects ; and be hap{nly iii» 
strumental in preventing a thousand vices and 
follies, as well as many of those infinnitiea which 
beset the old age of Mm who h^ jgiven way to in^ 
temperance in ycmth* 

566. Piersons of delicafe, ot brc4te» Gonstiti»» 
tions, may find it necessary to follow the ApostIe*» 
advice to Timothy^ and take a little wiiie for their 
atomach^s sake : but how much happier and noore 
independent woujd they have been, if they bad 
never needed such a cordial f— which might pos- 
sibly have been the case, if in youth they had beeii 
iwifbrmly and rigorously temperate. The Apo6<fe 
seems to intimate, that Kquori^ which may produce 
krebriation, ai'e to be used as raredicines only. I-et 
this be kept continually in viewj and then im 
shaH make no account of those rants hi praise oi 
ynne^ which, we find kx Anacreon^ and i^htt^ 
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drunken poets; who, that their own follieis might 
be the less apparent, wished to make their readers 
a9 foolish as themselves. I shallf only add,- that 
habits of intoxication, as well: as of idleness, are 
at every age most pernicious $ but, if contracted 
in youth, seldom fail to end in utter profligacy, or 
early death, or perhaps in both. Older sinners may 
have a reserve about them, and a caution, that shalt 
perhaps in part prevent, at least for a time, some 
of the bad effects of their vices. But when the 
natural fire of youth is inflamed by habitual in« 
temperance, when the imprudence of that period 
1^ heightened into frenzy, every principle of ho- 
nour and modesty may be borne down, and the 
person become useless, odious, and miserable. 
. 567. There is one wickedness, which may be 
referred to this class ; and which, though it must 
raise the most lively compassion, or rather the 
most exquisite sorrow, in consideration of what 
the unhappy being must have suffered before com- 
mitting it, and may suffer after^ is yet the object^ 
not only of disapprobation but of horror : and 
that is suicide. When self destruction proceeds 
from insanity which one has not brought on one's 
self, it is no more a crime, than a man's throwing 
himself from a window in the delirium of a fever i 
but if it be the effect of intemperance, atheism, 
gaming, disappointment in any unjustifiable pur- 
suit, or dissatisfaction with the dispensations of 
Providence, it is, of all , enormities, (he most ua^ 
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natural and atrocious ; beitig, with respect to Go4» 
an act of the most presumptuous impiety, . pre- 
cluding, if the death be sudden, repentance, and 
consequently the hope of pardpn ; with respect to 
dependents and friends, rnost cruel and ungene- 
rous ;. and, with respect to the perpetrator, cow- 
ardly in the extreme* Rebus in adversis facile est 
Qpntemnere vitarjiy Fortiter ille Jdcit qui miser esse 
potest. It is indeed so shocking to nature, that 
we can hardly conceive it possible for any person, 
in his perfect mind, to be guilty of it. And our 
Iaws are willing to suppose (for by the laws of 
most civilized nations it has been prohibited) that, 
in almost all cases it is madness, and cannot take 
place till maq, by losing his reason, ceases to be^ 
an accountable being. ; . . 

568. It is our duty to embrace every oppor« 
tunity of improving our nature in all its parts, for 
in all its parts it is improveable ; and every im- 
provement tends to both private aqd public good, 
which it is surely every man*s business to promote. 
As far, therefore, as we are able, we ought to 
keep our bodies so decent in their appearance, as 
that they may give no offence ; and, by means of 
temperance and exercise, so healthy, and so active, 
^s that they niay be in a condition to obey the 
mind, and to execute what reason declares to be 
expedient, and conscience tp be incumbent. The 
faulty extremes to be avoided are, first, a finica^ 
attention to dress, complexion, and attitude j and^^ 
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uecmSljf nicb anzietj j^ioet boltb sMid Ae «eaM 
ef it, » may p^t naoeeaarj trooMe to attend* 
aoti or Bmoeisda. A siaiily spirit lores nmplicity, 
and does not mind trites ; nor seeks to move su- 
perihtoos pi tj by anseasooaUe wailing, or by os* 
tentations pretences of caution to assume the air 
of superior sagaciQr. 

369^ The cultivatkm cf our mleUectuat pffmers 
is a dttty stilt more important. These, in pr<^por« 
tion as they are improved, are wnamental to our 
nature, and qnalify us for being serviceable to 
ourselves, our friends^ the community, and man* 
kind. Let ns, therefore, be continually soKcitous 
to acquire knowledge, strengthen our memory, 
rectify our judgment, and refine our taste } by 
reading good books and those only ; by accurately 
observing what passes in the world around us ; by 
studying the works of nature, and elegant per- 
formances in art ; by meditating on the real nature 
of things, and the causes and consequences of 
human conduct, as they occur in history and comu 
mon life ; by avoiding frivolous pursuits, trifling 
discourse, and unprofitable theory ; and by losing 
no opportunity of profiting by the conversation 
^nd exam|>le of wise and good men. To ne^^ect 
the acquisition of wisdom, when the means c^ H 
are in our power, is always followed by a bitter, 
and generanfly unavailing, repentance. This is at 
least the case, where the mind retains any monJ 
sensibility ; how it may fare with these whose ia* 
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culties have become torpid with idleness or profll- 
g^cjj we need not inquire. 

510^ A third duty of this class^ still more im- 
portant, and indeed the most important of all, is^ 
to use every means of improving our moral nature ; 
that being the business for which we were sent 
into this world, and on which our happinesst 
through eternity, will depend. As means of moral 
improvement, we ought constantly to be, as has 
been often observed already, attentive to our con« 
duct, not to our actions only, but also to our 
thoughts, passions, and purposes ; to reflect upoa 
them daily, with a fixed resolution to reform what 
has been amiss ; and carefully to avoid temptationr 
and bad company. Of bad company, indeed, the 
fitscinations, if we give way to them ever so Kttle, 
are so powerful, and assault our frail nature from 
so many quarters at oribe, that it is hardly possible 
to escape their influence ; our minds must be 
tainted by them, even though there should be no 
apparent impurity in our outward behaviour. For, 
from our proneness to imitation, we come to act^ 
and even think like those with whom we live ; es- 
pecially if we have kny affection for them : and 
bad men have often agreeable qualities, which may 
make us contract such a liking to them, as' ^all 
incline us to be partial even to the exceptionable 
parts of their character. Then, the fear of giving 
offence, or of being ridiculed for singularity ; the 
aophistries by which wicked men endeavour to 
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vindicate their conduct ; and the habit of seeing or 
hearing vice encouraged, or virtue disregarded ; 
all conspire, by lessening oiir abhorrence of the 
one, and our reverence for the other, to seduc0 
into criminal practice and licentious principle. 

571. Merely because it is his duty, a good ihan 
will sometimes do good : he will relievei distress, 
when, perhaps, his compassion is not very strong; 
he may be regular in his religious performances 
when his devotion is not So fervent as it ought to 
be. Nothing, surely, is mpre laudable^ than to 
do what we know to be our duty ; but if we can^ 
at the same time, call up the correspondent good 
affection, the devotion, for example, or the com- 
passion, we shall, by so doing, both improve our 
moral nature, and give double force to the viFtuous 
motive. Yet, let not a man be discouraged, if, 
on some occasions, the good affections is not so 
lively as he wishes it to be ; let him do the good 
action notwithstanding, if conscience command it j 
for %vhatever is thus done is virtue : and frequeiit 
repetitions of the action, from this principle, will 
in time produce, or strengthen, the good affection 
which he is anxious to cultivate. 

572. In like manner, when we act in compliance 
with a good affection ; when we relieve distress 
because pity impels us ; requite a favour when 
prompted by gratitude ; do good to another from 
a desire of seeing him happy ; still let the per- 
formance be enforced by this consideration, that 
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fiuch is our duty. But even this is riot k\l: to 
constitute true Christian virtue, good affections, 
disposing to good actions, and accompanied too 
with a sense of duty, are not sufficient without the 
aid of another principle, and that is piety. The 
love of God ought continually to predominate in 
the mind, and give to every act of duty grace and 
animation. Christians do what is right, not only 
because good affections prompt them to. it, and 
because their conscience declares it to be incum- 
bent ; but also because they consider it as agree- 
able to the will of God, to please whom is ever 
their supreme desire. 

573. From every occurrence in life let us take 
occasion to practise some virtue, and cherish some 
good habit. Few occurrences are so uninteresting 
as to call forth no affection ; most of them excite 
either a good or a bad one. Adversity may make 
us discontented, or it may teach humility and pa- 
tience ; affliction may dispose either to pious re- 
signation, or to impious repining ^ prosperity may 
in£ame sensuality and pride, or may supply the 
means of exercising moderation, beneficence, and 
gratitude to the giver of all good ; injury may 
provoke hatred and revenge, or call forth the god- 
like virtues of forbearance and forgiveness ; soli- 
tude may infuse laziness, or afford leisure for in- 
dustry; and the bustle of busy life may form 
habits of cunning or candour, of selfishness or 
generosity. On these, and all other occasions, let 
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US fihun the criminal) and embrace the virtuous, 
affection* And let us study our own temper, and 
ao anticipate the events of life, as to be always ready 
to turn in this manner every occurrence to good 
account, and make it subservient to the cultivation 
of our moral nature. To our moral improvement 
the regulation of the passions and imagination is 
iDOSt essential ; but that subject was already before 
lis. Here, therefore, we conclude Ethics, the first 
i>art of Moral Philosophy. 
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